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CHAPTER  XV. 

EXAMINATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THEBES. 

The  instability  of  all  human  grandeur  has  been  the 
conistant  and  favorite  theme  of  philosophers  in  every 
age;  and  every  moment  of  man's  existence  furnishes 
proof  of  the  lesson  which  the  Sages  inculcate.  The 
appeal  may  issue  from  a  mouldering  wall,  a  crazy 
bench,  or  a  tottering  throne;  but  it  comes  with 
irresistible  force  upon  the  heart,  amid  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  and  mighty  capital.  Thebes  is  cele- 
brated, in  the  language  of  Homer,  as  the  city  with 
100  gates,  through  each  of  which  SOO  men  on 
horses  and  in.  chariots  issued  to  the  field.  It  was 
140  furlongs  in  circumference,  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent temples,  public  buildings,  and  private 
houses  of  four  and  five  stories  high.  It  was  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  city,  not  only  in  Egypt, 
but  in  all  the. world.  Let  us  see  how  time  has 
respected  this  boasted  labour  of  man. 
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2  THEBESr 

Next  morning,  the  14th  of  January,  we  pro- 
ceeded,  in  company  with  Mr.  Salt,  to  view  the 
antiquities  which  the  diligent  and  faithful  Greek 
had  collected  for  the  noble  traveller,  during  his 
absence  in  Nubia,  and  with  whose  industry  and 
success  there  was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied;  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  articles  which  he 
had  discovered,  was  an  ancient  door  made  of  what 
appeared  to  be  common  deal.  It  was  nearly  eight 
feet  high,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and 
the  boards  were  fastened  on  with  pins.  There  were 
nails  in  it ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  more  modern 
dat&  than  the  door  itself,  and  not  to  have  b^eii 
any  way  connected  with  it&  original  construction* 
A  round  projecting  peg  of  the  wood  oa  one 
side,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door,  served  as 
a  tenouy  which  being  received  into  a  mortise  abovQ 
and  below,  formed  the  hinges  on  which  th©  door, 
readily  turned  backward  a®d  forward.  A  few 
hieroglyphics  with  a  figure  of  Osiris  were  carved 
on  the  outside  of  it.  He  i$  repr eseioited  in  a  sittiiig. 
posture,  with  his  hand^  crossed  over  bis  breaat^ 
Hiding  the  crook  and  scourge*  So  that  in  Thebea 
Osiris  appears  to  hav^  been  the  guardian  god  of 
the  door,  as  Saint  Januarius  is  of  the  wine  casks 
at  Naples,  in  the  present  day. 

Thi9  ancient  relic  was  found  near  one  of  the 
tombs  that  have  been  cut  in  the  southern  aspect  of 
the  mountain  above  the  village  of  Gorn^u,  a  little 
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to  the  west  of  the  road  that  leads  into  the  vaDejr 
of  the  tombs  of  the  kmgs.  It  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  noble  Earl  made  a 
present  of  it  to  Mr.  Salt,  and  it  is  now  in  llie 
British  Museum.  The  remaining  products  of  the 
labours  of  the  Greek  consisted  of  stone  jars  with 
moveable  tqis»  representing  a  wolPs,  a  dog^8»  or 
a  hawk's  head,  with  a  number  of  scarabeiy  small 
statues,  and  stones  covered  with  deities,  otfferingSi 
priests,  and  hieroglyphics;  all  of  which  wera 
sufficiently  curious  and  interesting. 

After  this  examination  we  proceeded  up  tibe 
valley  of  the  tombs  of  the  kinigs,  where  Mn  Silk 
and  Mr.  Beechy  had  taken  up  their  abode,  and 
had  assiduously  employed  themselves,  during  our 
Nubian  excursion,  in  taking  drawings  of  the  finest 
groups  and  figures  in  the  newly  discovered  toab* 
We  were  favoured  with  a  sight  of  their  labourst 
immediately  on  our  arrival,  and  had  reason  to 
admire  the  accuracy  of  the  representations,  and  thd 
warmth  and  force  of  colouring,  with  which  they 
had  imitated,  but  not  surpassed,  the  original. 

We  next  proceeded  to  compare  the  labours  of 
the  French  Savans,  in  the  large  French  work,  with 
what  thtj  proposed  to  represent.  We  began  with 
that  which  is  called  the  HarpTomb,  on  account  cf 
its  containing  the  representation  of  that  n^usical 
instrument,  which  occurs  twice  in  one  of  the 
(Cambers,    and  which  was   first  copied  by  thi 
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celebrated  Bruce,  and  his  secretary ;  and  the  re- 
presentation which  they  have  given  both  of  the 
instruments,  and  the  group  of  dilettanti^  will'  cer- 
tainly, not  yield  in  respect  of  accuracy  to  that  of 
their  wise  successors.  The  priest  who  plays  on  the 
harp,:  on  the  left  hand  side,  is  dressed  in  a  long 
white  robe  shot  with  small  red  stripes :  his  head 
is  shaved  and  hia  feet  bare,  according  to  the  custbm 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests*  The  Savans  have 
attired  him  in  a  fine  flowing  black  mantle.  If  they 
meant  to  make  any  changes  for  decency's  or  com- 
fort's sake,  they  ought  to  have  bestowed  on  him 
a  night  cap,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  or  shoes.  The 
gentleman  too  who  is  seated  on  a  chair  at  a  small 
distance  listening  to  the  music,  and  who  in  the 
.original  is  habited  in  a  short  loose  robe,  falling  a 
little  way  down  the  thighs,  with  anklets  and  brace- 
lets, the  rest  of  the  thighs,  arms  and  legs  being 
bare,  him  they  have  dressed  in  a  pair  of  nice  blue 
pantaloons  a  la  frangois,  and  a  strait  waistcoat  of 
the  same  colour,  and  his  head-dress  which  reaches 
up  to  the  ceiling,  they  have  curtailed  into  a  short 
snug  bonnet,  like  a  cap  of  liberty.  Thus  giving 
the  whole  group,  a  sort  of  general  resemblance, 
but  as  unlike  in  the  detail  as  possible.  The  work 
of  the  Savans  is  equally  incorrect  in  other  parts 
of  the  colouring  and  drawing,  as  in  that  of  the 
mantle  and  the  head-dress ;  making  that  blue 
which  should  be  red,  or  black  which  should  be 
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3vhite,  jellow  which  should  be  green^  short  which 
should  be  long,  &c.  Thus  looking  at  any  thing 
but  .the  object  before  them,  and  representing  any 
thing  but  the  truth.  After  so  many  misrepreseii- 
tations  in  the  works  of  the  wisemen,  it  will  be  no 
^eat,  difSculfy  to  decide  whose  names  should 
precede  the  verb  in  the  very  courtly  inscription  of 
Bruce  est  un  Menteiur ;  and  if  we  might  not,  with 
some  degree  of  propriety,  address  the  wisemen  in 
the  words  of  the  Roman  bard,  mutato  nomine, 
de  te  fabula  narratur.  Wisemen  are  generally 
considered  as  a  singular  and  collective  body,  so 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  put  the  words  in  the 
plural  number.  ,  I  shall  not  pursue  the  ungracious 
t3sk  of  detailing  their  blunders  in  the  other  parts 
of  this  chamber ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Salt  has  made  a  correct  drawing  of  it,  exactly 
as  it  is,  without  supplying  any  of  the  ravages  that 
time  has  made  in  the  original  work,  and  without 
omitting  any  of  the  names  or  inscriptions  that 
different  visitors  have  left  upon  the  walls.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  drawipg  will  one  day 
see  the  light,  and  then  the  diiBference  between 
truth  and  the  performances  of  the  wisemen,  in  a 
work  that  co$ts  only  600  guineas,  will  be  visible  to 
blithe  world. 

But  this  chamber  is  not  the  only  one  in  which 
these  ,wisemen  have  attempted  to  paint  and  com* 
pose  for  the  ancient  Egyptians.    In  a  small-  room 
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on  the  ixppomte  side  of  the  same  tomb,  there  is 
represented  in  one  place  a  number  of  chairs  with 
people  sitting  on  thMfi.  The  chairs  in  the  tomb 
are  so  elegantly  shaped  that  they  might  challenge 
a  comparison  with  any  pattern  of  modern  times. 
l%e  same  wisemen  have  given  drawings  of  them, 
bat  both  the  drawing  and  colouring  are  so  different 
from  the  truths  blue,  black,  or  green  occupying 
the  place  of  red,  white,  ot  yellow,  that  on  bring- 
ing the  drawing  and  the  original  together,  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  find  out  wherein  they  differ,  but 
wherein  they  agree,  and  to  conceive  how  any  men, 
letting  alone  wisemen,  wishing  to  exhibit  a  true 
representation  of  ancient  art,  could  possibly  ofier 
to  the  world  such  a  thing  as  they  have  done  in  the 
6C0  gmnea  work.  The  carelessness  or  want  of 
fidelity  to  their  originals,  shewn  by  the  wisemen, 
is  equally  glaring  in  other  tombs,  which  we  had 
occasion  to  examine,  as  in  that  in  which  I  have 
specified  it ;  a  circumstance  which  I  believe  the 
count  Forbin  can  testify,  having  seen  the  same 
comparison  that  I  have  now  described.  And  every 
person,  and  every  friend  of  art,  must  especially 
regret  that  the  late  French  government  should  have 
So  much  misplaced  its  confidence,  as  to  have  ex- 
pended so  much  money  in  employing  men  who 
would  not,  or  who  could  not  tell  the  truth ;  and  in 
publishing  their  work,  which  no  person  can  trust, 
as  a  guide  in  his  Egyptian  researches  j  being  unable 
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to  t^  when  it  is  faithful  to  the  ori^al,  and  when 
It  is  not  The  woiid  would  have  been  relieved 
from  ^8  dilemma  had  the  authors  of  the  different 
drawings  condescended  to  inform  us  when  they  ex« 
hibited  what  was  really  ancient  Egyptian,  and  which 
might  of  course  be  judged  of  as  specimens  of  an- 
£ient  art,  afid  when  they  were  treating  us  wii)h  the 
splendid  lucubrations  .of  their  own  genius,  which 
would  of  course  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  modem 
criticism.  Truth  is  the  agreement  of  word  and 
^^eed,  and  though  those  who  set  them  at  variance 
may  call  themselves  wisemen,  posterity  will  find 
out  another  name  by  which  to  designate  them« 

Having  made  a  general  survey  of  the  field,  we 
|m)ceeded,  each  as  his  indination  led  him,  to  ex- 
amine the  ruias  of  Tliebes  in  detail.  The  noble 
travellef  who  kept  a  number  of  Arabs  constaiitly 
at  work^  set  an  example  of  the  most  commendaUe 
industry  and  perseverance  to  the  whole*  The  man 
who  toils  for  bread  could  not  return  more  regularly 
to  the  performance  of  his  stated  task,  than  the  no- 
ble traveller  to  direct  and  superintend  the  opera- 
tions of  his  labourers.  The  superb  collection  which 
he  has  brought  to  this  county  is  the  best  attestation 
of  hils  zeal  and  the  success  which  crowned  his  efibrts. 

In  describing  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  I  shall  begin 
at  the  village  of  Gomou,  because  it  is  nearest  the 
river,  and  the  first  object  which  the  traveller  en- 
counters in  his  tour  through  the  ruins,  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  is. distant  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.   This  village  stands  in  a  grove  6£ 
palm-trees,  where  the  cultivated  soil  joins  the  rocky 
flat,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  the  road  turns  off 
to  the  right  to  go  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings.     It 
consists  of  a  number  of  houses  of  unburnt  brick, 
generally  small,  but  some  of  them  much  larger  aiid 
of  superior  workmanship  to  the  average  of  ruined 
houses  in  this  country.  At  the  time  when  we  visited 
it,  it  was  quite  uninhabited.    The  natives  had  aban- 
doned it,  and  retired  to  the  caves  in  the  adjoining 
l^ocky  flat;  because  from  the  low  situation,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  canals,the  village  is  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed during  the  time  of  tl>e  inundation.  However, 
when  the  river  subsides,  and  the  ground  becomes 
dry,  they  quit  their  rocky  tenements  and  return  to 
their  mansions  of  clay,  which  are  more  convenir 
ently  situjited  for  water,  grazing  and  agriculture. 
This  village  is  sometimes  palled  Gprnou  or  Comer, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  district  pii  the  north  sidp 
or  end  of  the  valley,  and  which  now  contains  scr 
veral  sepai^ate  small  villages,  of  which  however  this 
appears  oiice  to  have  he^n  the  chief,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  containing  a  ruined  temple,  which 
none  of  t|ie  others  do,  though  some  of  them  are 
larger  thati  it    Both  in)  Egypt  and  Nubia  the  name 
pf  the  district  and  th|fe  name  of  the  principal  yilr 
lage  are  generally  the; same.     This  village  has  also 
\)een  called  Ebek,  an4  pn  asking  the  name  of  th§ 
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ruin  from  the  Arab  guidel  who  was  a  native  of  the 
place,  he  called  it  Cassr^el  Gromou.    The  mined 
t;emple  here  has  been  very  little  mentioned  by  tra- 
vellers, though  but  for  it,  I  don't  think  even  the 
village  would  be  named.    It  is  small  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  Memnonium  and  Medinat  Ha* 
bou ;  yet  it  is  much  longer  than  those  of  Northern 
Dair,  Dair  el  Medinat,  and  Southern  Dair,  which 
are  seldom  omitt^.  It  is  so  much  dilapidated  that 
it  is  dif^cult  to  make  out  what  has  been  the  extent 
of  it.     The  principal  entry  appears  to  have  been 
from  the  south,  where  there  is  a  row  of  eight  co« 
lumns  running  along  the  froQt  of  the  wall.    The 
l>eight  is  ;^bout  Ave  diameters,  and  both  shafts  and 
capital^  are  reeded.     Over  the  door  is  the  usual 
ornament  of  the  globe  with  serpent  and  wings. 
From  the  passage  we  entered  into  a  chamber,  from 
each  side  of  which  passages  go  off  into  other  cham* 
bers,  or  courts.     Some  of  the  chambers  are  small, 
and  so  much  filled  up  with  rubbish,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  enter  them*  They  are  also  distributed 
in'  a  difierent  manner  from  what  chambers  usually 
Bfe  in  the  interior  of  the  temples,  hence  this  build- 
ing has  by  some  travellers  been  called  a  palace ; 
but  the  size  of  the  apartments,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be. equally  inconvenient  for  that;  besides,  it  is  or-^ 
Tiamented  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  temples  ;  and  from  thq 
freqqent  oQCurrence  of  the  ram's  head  upon  the  wall 
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both  among  the  sculpture,  and  hieroglyphics,  it 
irould  appear  that  Jupiter  Atnmon  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  worship  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  great 
temples.  Emblems  fi-equent  on  other  temples  are 
aiso  met  with,  as  sphinxes  with  the  globe  over  their 
heads,  Osiris  with  a  scourge  and  crook  in  the  one 
hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other.  The  figures  are 
remarkably  well  cut,  but  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
any  thing  like  a  continued  story  in  the  sculpture,  on 
account  of  the  wall  being  so  much  dilapidated ;  be- 
i^des  there  being  no  remains  of  stone  houses  in  any 
of  the  towns,  which  have  been  great,  and  celebrated, 
and  seats  of  trade  and  opulence,  and  even  of  roy* 
alty  itself>  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  presuming 
too  much  to  infer  that  stone  houses  were  very  spar- 
ingly used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians*  The  external 
dir  in  this  country  is  so  uniformly  delightful,  that 
any  thing  which  interrupts  its  free  circulation  is  felt 
as  disagreeable,  and  a  fine  house  instead  of  being 
a  luxury  would  really  be  an  inconvenience.  Truly 
to  enjoy  the  climate  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  person 
should  sit  in  the  shady  side  of  his  tent,  or  in  the 
door  of  his  rocky  cave,  where  he  inhales  the  breath 
of  heaven  as  it  passes  by  uncontaminated,  or  if 
mixtwith  foreign  ingredients,  it  13  the  odour  of 
flowers* 

Proceeding  west  from  the  temple  of  Gornou 
along  the  edge  of  the  rocky  flat,  for  about  three 
quarters  of*  a  mile,  where  it  turns  in  a  southerly 
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direction,  we  came  to  a  btx>ad  avenue  that  has  been 
formed  along  its  sur&ce  for  nearly  an  equal  di- 
stance, straight  up  to  the  precipitous  front  of  the 
rock*  This  beautiful  avenue  is  exactly  opposite  to 
the  grand  propylon  of  the  great  temple  at  Camac, 
and  has  been  lined  with  a  row  of  sphinxes  made 
of  quartzy  sandstone  highly  crystalizedt  and,  to 
judge  from  the  remaining  fragments,  they  have  been 
of  the  finest  workmanship.  Here  we  also  find  many 
fragments  of  gigantic  statues  that  have  been  the 
produce  of  the  same  quarry.  Advancing  along  this 
avenue,  over  the  rocky  flat  whidi  is  eveiy  where 
strewed  with  the  mouldering  remains  of  brick  huts, 
and  immense  high  ruins  like  caravansaries  of  the 
same  material,  which  the  natives  call  Christian 
Convents,  we  came  in  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  precipitous  fit>nt  of  the  rock,  where  are 
the  remains  both  of  an  ancient  temple,  and  a  mo- 
dem building.  It  must  have  formed  a  splendid 
termination  to  the  avenue  above  mentioned,  and  is 
exactly  (^posite  to  the  temple  of  Camac  and  is 
called  Northern  Dair.  The  high  mound  of  rubbish, 
the  masses  of  stone,  and  polished  granite,  that  lie 
scattered  about  indicate  the  extent  and  splendor  of 
the  buiWiJig  :  as  the  few  shattered  portions  of  the 
walls  that  still  remain  testify  the  barbarian  violence 
with  which  it  has  been  overturned.  Several  cham- 
bers still  remain  ;  but  they  are  small,  filled  up  with 
stones,  and  dose  in  upon  the  perpendicular  front 
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pf  the  rock,  in  which  there  is  a  doorway  cased 
with  polished  granite,  leading  into  several  excavated 
chambers,  which,  without  a  great  deal  of  labor  to 
clear  away  the  obstructing  rubbish,  it  is  impossible 
to  e:$:amine  or  describe.  Several  orthe  chambers  on 
the  outside  of  the  rock  have  also  the  posts  aBd 
lentils  of  the  doors  of  polished  granite.  There  is 
one  beautiful  upright  table,  pf  the  same  material 
about  twelve  feet  high,  and  five  feet  broad,  covered 
with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  and  a  superb  gra^ 
mt^  gateway,  wrought  in  the  same  manner,  on 
which  the  hawk  frequently  occurs  aniong  the  scu]p«> 
ture,  but  there  is  no  human  figure.  Attached  to  the 
ruin  on  the  south, side  there  is  a  large  stone  vault 
in  the  form  of  an  arch  without  being  constructed 
on  thi^  principal  of  it.  The  stones  on  the  outside 
pf  the  wall  are  built  in  line  j  but  each  successive 
course  projects  further  into  the  interior  of  the  build'^ 
ing  than  the  one  below  it,  and  the  corners  of  the 
stones  are  rounded  away  so  as  to  give  it  the  vaulted 
form*  The  stones  in  the  uppermost  course  on  each 
side  are  shorter,  on  which  account  they  are  not  on  a 
perpendicular  line  with  those  on  the  outside.  They 
are  applied  to  each  other  by  broad  surfaces  with  a 
9m3U  quantity  of  cement  between  them,  and  ar^ 
rounded  and  smoothed  on  the  inside  like  the  others^ 
This  is  not  constructed  on  the  principal  pf  the 
arch  ;  but  if  any  accident  were  to  make  the  two 
lippermo£ft  stones  fall  in  so  as  to  support  th^ms^lves 
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by  lateral  pressure,  it  gives  both  the  key-stone, 
and  principle  of  the  arch.  I  do  not  consider  this 
vault  as  coeval  with  the  ancient  ruins  among  which 
it  exists ;  but  with  that  part  of  the  building  which 
was  constructed  by  more  modem  arcbitectSy  pro- 
bably the  Christians.  The  whole  has  been  covered 
with  unbumt  brick  with  a  view  of  keeping  out  the 
heat.  I  observed  the  same  form  of  the  rounded 
arch  without  the  principle  in  the  temples  of  Gir« 
genti  in  Sicily.  If  there  be  any  passage  from  the 
plain  of  Thebes  through  the  mountidn  into  the 
valley  of  Biban  el  Melook,  and  communicating 
with  all  the  tombs  in  the  rock,  this  is  the  place 
from  which  it  probably ,  entered,  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  proper  place  to  commence  the  exa- 
mination in  search  of  it.  No  place  was  more  likely 
from  which  to  form  a  private  passage  to  enter  the 
tombs  of  the  great,  than  a  temple  situated  close 
upon  the  rock  on  the  other  side.  The  passage  from 
the  tomb  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  has 
been  traced  already  half  way  through  the  moun- 
tain running  in  this  direction,  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  assign  any  reason  why  the  shaft  of  that 
tomb  should  descend  so  much,  and.  by  so  many 
flints  of  steps,  were  it  not  to  attain  the  low  level 
of  the  plain  on  the  other  side.  This  ruin  at  nor- 
thern Dairi  has  been  but  little  mentioned  by  tra- 
vellers, but  it  is^  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
Thebaid. 
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Having  retraced  our  steps  along  the  ancient 
avenue  to  the  hedge  of  the  rocky  flat,  we  turned 
southward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the 
Memnonium ;  on  our  way  thither  we  passed  many 
ruined  huts,  and  many  immense  piles  of  unbumt 
brick,  exactly  like  those  large  square  piles  that  are 
erected  for  being  burnt.  Some  very  large  piles  of 
this  description  are  close  ta  the  ruin  itself,  and 
being  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
coQtinued  for  a  ccmsiderable  way  in  each  direction, 
present  the  appearance  as  if  they  had  formed  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  village  which  surrounded  the 
temple*  Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  they  did, 
but  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  they  were 
cmly  kept  there  till  wanted,  for  the  purpose  of 
building. 

The  term  Memnonium  is  used  by  Strabo,  to 
designate  that  part  of  ancient  Thebes  which  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  French  Savans, 
however,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  have  re-i 
stricted  it  to  the  magnificent  ruin  which  we  are 
going  to  describe. 

This  beautiftil  relic  of  antiquity  looks  to  the 
east,  and  is  fronted  by  a  stupendous  prq[>yl(m  of 
idbich  fiS4  feet  in  length  are  still  remaining.  The 
propylon  stands  on  the  edge  o£  the  cultivatable 
soil  i  but  the  area  or  space  for  the  dromos  behind 
it,  is  flocked  by  the  solid  rock  on  which  the  rest  of 
the  temple  is  erected.    The  eastern  wall  is  much 
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fallen  down,  and  both  ends  of  it  are  greatly  diU* 
pidated  }  the  passage  in  the  centra  or  doorway  tft 
quite  obstructed  with  the  falling  in  of  the  waU»  and 
every  stone  in  the  propylon  appears  to  have  been 
shaken  and  loosened  in  its  place»  as  if  fix>m  the 
concussion  of  an  earthquake;  for  no  human  violence 
aeems  adequate  to  produce  such  an  effect  in  such 
aa  immense  mass  of  building  as  that  under  coo* 
sideration*  A  stair  enters  from  each  end  by  which 
to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  propylon,  from  which 
passages  go  <#  into  a  nmnber  of  chambers,  as  in 
the  temples  of  Phi)oe»  Edfou,  &c.  but  they  are 
so  brokenly  and  90  filled  up  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
any  examinatioq.  No  devicea  can  be  obtamed 
from  the  eastern  wijl,  and  very  little  from  the  door« 
way*  The  sculpture  on  the  west  end  of  the  latter 
inerely  pre9»it3  the  figure  of  a  hero  with  the  globes 
and  serpent  over  his  head*  In  hia  right  hand  he 
holds  the  lotuahheaded  scepter  and  the  sacred  TViu 
tu  hia  hAi,  his  standard  is  reared  beside  him  on  hia 
ligbt,  a»d  the  bird  of  victory  is  hovering  over  it) 
here  the  tale  of  the  sculpture  breaks  oS^  the  work 
4m  this  nde  of  the  passage  has  not  been  completed, 
1^  the  ravages  of  desolation  prevent  us  from 
reading  the  other  side  which  has  fatten  down. 

Our  attention  is  now  to  be  directed  to  the  west 
aidt:  of  the  propylon,  which  has  also  suffered  much 
£rom  the  cruel  outragetfr  of  man,  but  which  stiU 
qontmna  some  specimens  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
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nol  unworthy  of  attention.     Round  the  door  is  a 
scene  of  repose,  the  figures  are  seated,  and  hold 
sceptres  of  Osirid,  and  sacred  Taus  in  their  hands, 
with   offerings  before  them.     Passing  on  to  the 
right,   the  eye  is  immediately  roused   from  this 
peaceful  scene  by  the  sight  of  a  hero  of  gigantic 
size,  mounted  in  his  war  chariot.      His  head  is 
crowned  with  the  globe  and  serpents ;  the  sacred 
bird  hovers  above,  of  which  only  the  wings  remain, 
the  rest    is   destroyed.      The  tyings   of  his  cap 
stream  out  behind,   his  quiver  is  adjusted  to  his 
side,  and  he  stands  in  a  most  determined  attitude,  ' 
his  bow  is  bent,  and  the  shaft  ready  to  fly  from*  the 
string.     There  is  no  charioteer,  the  reins  are  tied 
round  his  waist,   and  in  this  terrific  plight  he  is 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  his  falling  and  flying  foes. 
The  havoc  of.  his  arrows  is  seen  in  the  heaps  of 
wounded  and  slain,  pierced  through  the  heart,  the 
side, .  the  hip,  and  every  part  of  the  body.     The 
combatants  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror  are  dressed 
in  short  kirtles  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  many 
of  them  are  entirely  naked.     ITiose  on  the  side  of 
the  vanquished  are  habited  in  a  long  and  pretty  close 
fitting  robe  down  to  their  ankles.  They  are  armed 
indiscriminately  with  square  shaped  shields  rounded 
at  the  top,  aild  carry  in  their  hands  swords  or  clubs, 
or  an  instrument  resembling  the  reaping  sickle  in 
present  use,  and  which  they  seem  to  have  employed 
in  the  contest,  as  a  hook  to  bring  their  flying 
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antagonist  within  thdr  grasp,  when  they  imme- 
diately seized  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
plunged  their  daggers  into  his  breast 

A  person  who  appears  conspicuous  as  the  chief 
of  the  fugitive  party  is  flying  in  his  chariot  £rom 
before  the  conqueror.  His  greater  distance,  and 
diminished  power,  are  represented  by  his  own  infe- 
rior size,  as  well  as  that  of  his  horses  and  chariot 
His  shield-bearer  behind  him  is  struck  with  an 
arrow  in  the  back,  and  turns  round  as  if  to  ward 
off  a  seccmd  attack,  or  to  ascertain  the  proximity 
of  his  pursuer.  His  companion  in  the  chariot,  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  act  of  fitting  an  arrow 
to  the  bow,  alarmed  at  the  disaster  of  his  friend, 
looks  round  towards  the  victorious  hero  with  a 
countenance  strongly  expressive  of  rage  and  ap- 
|M*ehension;  evincing  a  higher  state  of  the  art 
than  we  find  exhibited  in  any  of  the  tombs,  and 
which  we  could  hardly  conceive  to  have  existed  at 
such  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  ^e  art  of 
sculpture  as  that  in  which  this  is  believed  to  have 
been  executed.  There  is  a  fortress  in  the  rear  of 
the  Aying  army,  with  a  ladder  applied  to  the  wall, 
on  which  .the  assailants  are  mounting  to  take  it  by 
storm.  The  defenders  are  pushing  them  off  the 
ladder,  and,  in  their  fall,  throwing  stones  after 
them.  The  compartment  above  this  seems  to  be 
in  possesion  of  the  assailants,  who  are  aiming  their 
darts  at  those  below  to  make  them  surrendej^  some 
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of  them  are  represented  hanging  over  the  wall, 
wishing  to  drop  and  make  their  escape ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  they  must  fall  into  the  midst  of  their 
enemies  at  the  bottom,  they  are  afraid  to  let  go 
their  hold  at  the  top.  The  horror  of  their  situa- 
tion is  admirably  depicted.  In  the  highest  tower  a 
number  of  soldiers  are  raising  up  their  hands  in 
joyous  acclamation  at  their  success.  Beside  them 
is  an  instrument  like  a  catapulta,  containing  a 
number  of  arrows  undischarged.  With  this  our 
view  of  the  combat  is  terminated.  The  wall  is 
covered  over  with  mud,  and  it  is  otherwise  rough, 
and  projecting  beyond  the  line  as  if  it  had  never 
been  sculptured.  Indeed,  from  the  effect  of  violence 
over  the  whole,  the  individual  expression  of  the 
combatants  is  greatly  injured.  Below  the  prin- 
cipal  hero  already  described  are  two  others  of 
smaller  dimensions,  and  apparently  younger  in 
years,  but  greatly  exceeding,  in  size  and  prowess, 
those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  They  too 
are  mounted  in  their  war  chariots,  with  the  globe 
over  their  heads,  and  the  sacred  bird  hovering  above. 
One  of  them,  in  the  same  posture  with  the  princi- 
pal hero,  has  his  bow  bent,  and  drawn  home  ready 
to  wing  the  shaft  upon  his  enemies.  The  wounded 
and  dead,  the  horses  without  riders,  and  the  empty 
chariots,  present  a  melancholy  picture  around  him. 
The  other  hero  is  farther  advanced  in  the  %ht, 
and  accompanied  by  a  phalanx  of  men,  armed  with 
spears.     He  appears  to  have  cut  his  way  entirely 
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through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  having  reined 
up  his  steeds,  turns  round  in  his  chariot  to  speak  to 
a  person  behind  him,  who  seems  to  direct  his 
attention  to  what  is  passing  in  the  rear.  The  face 
of  the  youthful  combatant  is  greatly  injured,  and 
the  sculpture  terminates  at  the  projecting  unfinished 
wall  mentioned  above. 

Passing  northward  from  the  gateway  along  the 
same  front  of  the  propylon,  a  horrid  scene  is 
exposed  to  our  view,  in  the  representation  of  the 
interior  of  a  captured  town,  with  all  the  dreadful  acts 
of  riot  and  outrage,  that  but  too  jfrequently  cha- 
racterize this  hideous  method  of  glutting  the  ven- 
geance of  a  savage  conqueror,  by  giving  up  a  town 
to  be  sacked,  and  unbridling  the  infuriated  soldiers 
to  plunder,  insult  and  massacre  the  unfortunate 
citizens.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  piece  the 
principal  hero  is  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  the  flowering  lotus,  the  sacred  plant 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  tyings  of  his  head-dress 
flow  down  upon  his  shoulders.  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  a  sceptre,  and  with  his  right  he  points  to 
a  procession  below.  Two  banners  are  erected 
behind  him.  Near  to  this  great  personage  another 
warrior  seems  as  if  just  alighted  from  his  chariot : 
his  horses  are  held  by  three  attendants,  a  long 
tabletof  hieroglyphics  runs  along  their  back.  It  is 
difierent  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  warriors ;  but 
I  could  not  copy  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  injury 
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done  to  the  wall..  This  figure  may  be  intended  ta 
represent  the  chief  of  the  adverse  party,  though 
it  must  be  owned  that  under  such  circumstances 
they  were  seldom  so  mildly  treated.  He  stands 
with  a  submissive  and  disconsolate  air,,  and  seems 
extremely  solicitous  to  attract  the  attenticm  of  the 
above  great  personage,  but  remains  "behind  his 
chariot,  without  daring  to  approach  till  he  receives 
permission.  Meanwhile  the  person  upon  the  throne 
is  entirely  occupied  with  a  procession  of  indivi* 
duals  who  are  advancing  towards  him,  each  with  a 
roll  in  his  hand,  to  record  the  sentence  of  the 
judge,  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  displeasure, 
tlie  execution  of  which  is  to  be  witnessed  by  the 
unfortunate  chief. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  there  is  represented 
some  smart  skirmishings  about  a  round  tower,  which 
i^  totally  abandoned,  or  rather  it  appears  to  have 
been  left  unfinished  by  the  artist.  In  different 
places  over  the  town,  and  round  about  it,  the 
prisoners  with  their  hands  tied  pvet  their  heads  are 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  flagellation,  or  are 
led  on  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  or  their  hands 
tied  in  the  same  posture,  while  their  •  brutal  con- 
querors are  insulting  them  by  pulling  their  beards, 
beating  them  with  clubs,  and  embittering  their 
situation  by  every  species  of  the  most  unfeeling 
indignities.  Others  of  the  victors  are  solely  intent 
on  plunder,  and  are  helping  themselves  to  whatever 
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is  most  agrereable  to  their  taste,  and  laying  thek 
spml  upon  beasts  of^  burden  to  be  carried  away, 
some  of  which  they  are  most  unaccountably  putting 
to  death.  Several  rows  of  hieroglyphics  inter- 
vene, after  which  the  sculpture  again  commences^ 
but  the  wall  is  so  shattered  and  bedaubed  with 
fnud,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it,  without 
having  first  cleared  that  away  which  wcxild  have 
required  more  time  than  I  could  affordi 

There  are  fifty-six  paces  between  the  propylon 
^nd  the  front  of  the  temple.  This  space  was  pro- 
baibly  inclosed  with  a  high  wall  on  each  end,  and 
formed  the  dromos,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  anj  columns  in  it,  and  no  traces  of  the 
walls  exist,  except  the  rough  marks  of  their  junc« 
tion  with,  the  propylon*  This  space  is  now  th« 
public  road  between  Gornou  and  Medina  Habou^ 
and  the  only  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  contains, 
are  the  pedestal  and  fragments  of  a  most  magni- 
ficent statue  of  lajrge  grained  granite^  which  stands, 
or  rather  is  broken  in  a  thousand  pieces,  a  little  in 
advttnce  of  the  front  wall  of  the  temple.  This 
front  Will  is  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  stones 
carried  off,  and  what  remains  of  it  does  not  indicate 
in  its  external  aspect  that  imposing  grandeur,  and 
profusion  of  ornament,  that  generally  characterize^ 
the  facade  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  Passing  round, 
however,  to  the  inside  of  the  wall,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  enter  by  the  door-way  which  has  b^en 
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thrown  down^  probably  by  the  fall  of  the  above- 
mentioned  statue,  the  walls  are  adorned  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  eye  meets  again  the  horrors 
of  another  battle  scene,  equally  terrible  and  disas- 
trous with  that  on  the  propylon. 

The  hero,  mounted  on  his  chariot,  which  has  the 
figure  of  a  lion  rampant  sculptured  on  its  side,  is 
dressed  in  robes  chequered  with  red  and  pale  blue. 
His  bow  is  bent,  the  reins  are  tied  round  his  waist, 
and  he  is  driving  furiously  over  the  body  of  a  hero 
who  has  been  laid  prostrate  by  an  arrow  in  the  left 
breast.  Paralyzed  and  panic  stinick  his  enemies 
are  flying  before  him ;  men  and  horses  and  chariots 
in  wild  disorder  are  plunging  into  the  river,  and 
having  swam  across,  are  helped  out  by  their  friends» 
who  are  assembled  in  crowds  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Some  of  the  chariots  in  their  flight  are  loaded 
with  two  riders ;  one  of  whom  holds  the  lash  and 
reins,  and  the  other  bears  a  shield.  Others  of  the 
chariots  have  three  riders,  one  holds  the  lash  and 
reins,  another  bears  a  shield,  and  the  third  is  armed 
with  a  spear.  Most  of  the  wounds  are  inflicted  on 
the  breast ;  a  warrior  falls  on  his  back,  and  looking 
up,  takes  leave  of  his  associates  in  arms,  in  a  table 
of  hieroglyphics,  in  which  blue  birds  are  the  pre- 
vailing emblems.  A  horse  is  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  and  writhing  with  pain,  advances  his  leg, 
and  tries  to  rub  out  the  dart  with  his  nose.  His 
rider  lies  before  him  shot  through  the  breast.  The 
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object  of  contest  is  a  round  tower  or  fortress  placed 
on  an  eminence  in  the  bend  of  a  river,  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  situa- 
tion  in  the  Nile,  between  Rosetta  and  the  second 
Cataract.  It  resembles  more  the  rock  of  Troy,  as 
it  is  rounded  by  the  Simois  above  the  village  of 
Bonarbashy,  than  any  place  to  which  I  can  assimi- 
late it.  Here  the  wall  is  destroyed,  and  prevents 
us  from  pursuing  the  story  any  farther. 

On  a  higher  compartment  of  the  wall  than  the 
scene  which  we  have  just  described,  numbers  of  in* 
dividuals  are  advancing  with  offerings  towards  a 
great  personage  seated  in  the  middle ;  near  to 
whom  a  female  is  grasping  the  stem  of  the  lotus, 
which  she  is  endeavouring  to  cut  with  a  hook. 
Above  this  is  the  sacred  bull,  with  globe  and  cre- 
scent over  head,  a  person,  pouring  out  libations 
from  a  vase,  goes  before  him,  and  another  bearing 
offerings  comes  up  behind.  The  rest  of  the  wall  is 
greatly  injured  and  covered  with  mud. 

The  columns  in  front  of  the  wall,  forming  the 
piazza,  are  adorned  in  the  usual  fashion  with  sculp- 
tured representations  of  heroes  and  deities.  Isis, 
Osiris,  Mendes,  the  hawk-headed  and  dog-headed 
deity ;  some  with  square  beards,  others  with  round, 
holding  sceptres  in  their  hands,  and  receiving  offer- 
ings of  lotus-flowers,  and  goblets,  with  numerous 
tablets  of  hieroglyphics.  That  on  the  right  should- 
er of  the  large  broken  statue,  already  mentioned. 
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occurs  frequently,  and  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 
of  the  heroic  personage  whose  achievements  are 
sculptured  along  the  walL  He  is  seated  on  a  throne, 
his  face,  limbs,  and  chair  are  painted  blue  like  the 
figures  of  Osiris  in  the  tombs. 

The  front  of  these  columns  is  formed  into  statues 
exhibiting  Osiris  with  his  hands  crossed  over  the 
breast,  holding  the  crook  and  scourge ;  a  row  of 
hieroglyphics  passes  down  the  front ;  the  limbs  are 
not  separated,  but  closed  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
mummy,  like  those  already  described  in  the  temples 
of  Diarfessen  and  Absambul.  Four  of  these  sta^ 
tues  are  still  remaining  on  the  east  side  of  the 
pronaos ;  they  consist  of  seven  stones  each,  and 
are  about  twenty-two  feet  high.  Facing  these  four 
ccdumns,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty-four  paces, 
there  are  four  other  columns  exactly  similar.  In  all 
of  them  the  greater  part  of  the  face  and  head  are 
wanting!  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  beard  re- 
main. There  have  been  four  of  these  columns  on 
each  side  of  the  door  of  the  pronaos  fronting  an 
equal  number  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court ; 
that  is,  sixteen  in  all.  This  space  has  been  bounded 
on  the  north  and  on  the  south  by  two  rx)ws  of 
columns,  forming,  with  the  sixteen  Osiris  columns^ 
a  magnificent  piazza  all  round  the  court.  Only 
two  of  these  columns  now  remain  on  the  north 
side,  and  three  on  the  south ;  they  are  reeded  at 
the  base  and  at  the  top,  and  are  twelve  feet  iii 
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diameter.     They  stand  upon  the  solid  rock,  which 
is  strewed  over  -with  a  slight  covenog  of  sand ;  aad 
if  any  part  of  this  most  magnificent  temple  was 
ever  intrusted  with  the  mortal  remains  of  any  ct 
the  I^yplian  heroes,  this  I  should  omsider  as  the 
most  likely  place  to  search  for  the  deposit.   In  the 
rear  of  the  eastern  row  of  these  columns  or  statues 
there  are  the  fragments  of  many  statues  of  black 
granite;  one  of  them  has  the  head  punched  ofi^  and 
much  disintegrated  by  the  fall ;  the  nose  is  broken, 
the  ears  entire,  the  eyes  open,  but  not  perforated, 
and  the  whole  expression  of  the  countenance  is  re- 
markably placid  and  benign,  such  as  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  statuary  of  any  other  country,  except 
that  of  Egypt.   On  the  back  of  one  of  the  statues, 
besides  the  hieroglyphics,  there  is  sculptured  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  the  right  hand  extended,  and 
a  staff  in  the  left*    These  are  at  the  north  side ; 
but  the  row  <^  statues  appear  to  have  been  contt* 
nued  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  temple, 
for  on  the  south  side  there  are  also  many  fragments 
of  statues.     Here  we  see  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  body  and  pedestal  of  that  noble  head  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  under  the  unwarrantable 
and.  gratuitous  appellation  of  the  young  Memnon. 
On  each  side  of  the  pedestal  is  represented  the 
elegant  device  of  two  men  tying  the  lotus  round 
what  has  been  called  the  stalk  of  a  table,  but  which 
to  me  rath^  appears  to  resemble  the  instrument 
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which  th^  Roman  augurs  called  ligula  or  little 
tongue,  with  which  they  examined  the  entrails  of 
the  victims.  This  device  is  also  exhibited  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  which  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  real  statue  of  Memnon,  and  on  that  of 
his  ancient  companion  who  is  seated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  avenue  near  him  in  the  plain,  both  of 
which  serve  as  the  sacred  guardians  to  the  entrance 
of  another  ruined  temple  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  one  under  consideration.  The 
device  is  bj^  no  means  rare,  as  we  have  seen  it  on 
the  monolithic  niches  at  Debude  and  Philoe,  and 
many  other  places,  so  that  its  existence  on  any 
pedestal,  statue,  temple  or  tomb,  can  in  no  wise  be 
considered  as  establishing  a  relationship  between  it 
and  the  vocal  statue  of  the  son  of  Aurora ;  still 
less  so  here,  as  the  tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  the 
only  certain  proofs  of  affinity  or  identity,  are  quite 
difierent  in  these  two  statues.  This  misnamed  sta- 
tue was  about  twenty-two  feet  high ;  that  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  real  statue  of  Memnon  is  about 
fifty-two  ;  and  nothing  but  the  trifling  coincidence 
of  the  ornament  on  the  pedestal  gave  rise  to  the 
silly  conceit  of  bestowing  upon  it  the  name  which 
it  at  present  bears,  and  for  which  there  is  just  as 
much  reason  as  there  would  be  for  calling  a  dagger 
a  young  sword,  or  a  pistol  a  young  gun.  It  has 
been  broken  over  a  little  above  the  elbow,  and  has 
hieroglyphics  down  the  back,  which  it  has  been 
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stated  above  are  not  the  same  with  thow  on  the 
back  of  the  statue  whidi  Strabo,  and  PauMtiias» 
and  other  authors  on  more  ancient  authority  have 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  statue  of  Memnon. 
It  is  fartlier  remarkable  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
struck  the  statue  of  Memnon  as  soon  as  it  tsppeand 
in  the  horizon.  Now  such  is  the  position  c^  this 
statue,  that  I  do  not  think  the  rsys  of  the  rising 
sun  could  strike  it,  and  I  even  think  it  very  doubt* 
ful  if  they  could  touch  it  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
I  speak  of  the  situation  of  the  statue  when  the 
temple  was  entire,  and  when  it  seems  to  have  been 
under  the  roof 

Advancing  about  eight  or  ten  paces  from  these 
venerable  fragments,  we  come  to  another  wall, 
which  on  the  east  side  is  covered  with  representa- 
tions of  Osiris,  Mendes,  the  sacred  bull,  crowned 
hawks,  hawk-headed  deities,  with  processions  of 
priests,  and  people  on  their  knees  presenting  offer- 
ings. On  the  other  side  we  are  again  presented 
with  a  battle  scene,  which,  although  extremely  in- 
teresting to  the  spectator,  I  shall  not  describe,  as  it 
has  many  circumstances  in  common  with  those 
already  mentioned ;  the  hero  is  the  same,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  same  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
object  of  attack  is  a  fortified  tower,  as  in  the 
others. 

Between  this  ruined  wall  and  the  next  is  a  distance 
of  thirty-five  paces,  which  is  filled  up  with  a  stu- 
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pendous  colonnade^  consisting  of  eight  rdws  of 
columns,  with  six  columns  in  each  row,  twenty-eight 
of  which  are  still  remaining,  covered  with  sculptured 
figures  and  hieroglyphics.  The  twd)  rows  of  co- 
lumns in  the  middle  are  higher  and  larger  than 
the  others,  and  have  five  spreading  capitals  re- 
sembling lotus  leaves.  The  ceiling  consists  of  large 
flat  stones  ornamented  with  the  sacred  bird,  and 
tablets  of  hireoglyphics  the  same  with  those  on  the 
top  of  the  wail  above  the  columns.  Advancing 
to  the  next  wall,  it  is  equally  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  hieroglj^hics,  processions  and  repre- 
sentations of  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  latter  of  whom 
holds  in  her  hand  a  graduated  staff  which  rests  on 
a  crocodile  which  rests  on  a  globe.  On  the  other 
side,  the  wall  is  equally  ornamented  with  proces- 
sions of  sacred  boats,  and  offerings  to  the  different 
deities.  Here  we  are  presented  with  another 
colonnade  of  twenty  columns,  two  in  each  row,  and 
ten  across  the  building  as  in  the  former  one.  The 
ceiling  is  ornamented  with  stars  and  boats,  ^ a  figure 
of  Nephthe  and  two  crocodiles.  The  next  waJl  is 
ten  paces  distant  from  this ;  and  here,  among  other 
allegorical  devices,  we  perceive  the  hero  who  has 
fought  his  way  through  the  whole  of  the  arduous 
contests  pourtrayed  on  the  walls,  seated  on  a  throne 
in  the  midst  of  a  far  spreading  tree.  His  h^ad  is 
adorned  with  the  tutulus  surmounted  with  serpents 
and  feathers,  and  a  square  plaited  beard  under  his 
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chin.  His  left  hand  is  folded  across  his  breast^  and 
holds  the  sceptre  up  to  his  shoulder ;  in  his  rij^t 
he  grasps  the  sacred  Tau  which  rests  on  his  knee. 
Numbers  of  men  are  performing  genuflexions  be- 
fore him,  and  grasping  his  throne  with  their  hands* 
Before  them  stands  the  great  goddess  Isis  with  a 
pen  in  her  hand,  which  she  is  about  to  withdraw 
from  the  last  letter  of  a  hieroglyphic  inscription 
which  she  has  just  finished  on  the  cordate  fruit  of 
the  tree  which  seems  to  be  the  Thebaic  palm.  Be- 
hind the  goddess  an  Ibis  headed  deity  or  Tau  has 
just  completed  another  tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  on 
another  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  also  about  re- 
moving his  pen  from  the  last  character.  Behind  the 
hero,  Horus  has  just  concluded  the  same  operation. 
On  examining  these  tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  we  find 
they  are  the  same  that  accompany  the  hero  through 
the  whole  of  the  battles  sculptured  upon  the  wall, 
and  now  point  him  out  as  the  principal  object  of 
r^ard  in  this  interesting  group*  Such  are  the 
rewards  of  gloripus  and  successful  toil.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  last  character  which  the  pen  has 
closed  is  the  circle,  and  there  it  emphatically  rests. 
At  the  close  of  this  arduous  achievement  ha\ing 
defeated  his  enemies,  given  peace  to  his  country, 
and  covered  himself  with  glory,  the  hero  sits  down 
under  the  shade  of  his  native  palm,  his  name  is 
recorded  by  the  immortals,  ihe  memory  of  his 
deeds  live  in  evety  heart ;  and  though  at  last  he 
xnay  drop  into  the  earth  like  a  ripened  fruit  in  its 
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season,  yet  his  seed  shall  rise  up  after  him,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  inheriting  their  father's  pos- 
sessions and  renown,  as  long  as  the  indigenous 
palm  shall  grow  in  his  native  Thebes,  or  the  gods 
exist  to  record  and  approve  of  virtuous  deeds. 

Among  the  animals  sculptured  on  this  wall  we 
observed  the  camelopardalis  standing  over  water 
with  an  eye  above  him,  and  a  sword  behind  him. 
Beyond  this  there  had  been  another  chamber,  filled 
with  another  colonnade,  of  which  only  four  columns 
now  remain,  which  are  upon  the  right  of  the  door  as 
we  went  out.  They  resemble  in  size  and  decoration 
those  in  the  after  parts  of  the  edifice.  Their  com- 
panions on  the  other  side  have  been  all  removed 
by  the  unfeeling  hand  of  man,  whose  invidious  out- 
rage spares  no  monument,  however  splendid,  that 
his  fellow  creatures  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
erect. 

This  side  of  the  wall  is  also  extremely  interesting 
for  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics.  In  one  place  a  deity 
is  exhibited  in  the  dress  of  a  mummy.  His  arms  are 
crossed  over  his  breast,  and  his  hands,  exposed,  hold 
the  sceptre  of  Osiris,  which  is  bound  round  with 
the  lotus ;  a  square  tablet  of  curious  workmanship, 
which  we  have  called  the  breastplate  of  truth  or 
judgment,  lies  flat  upon  the  breast,  and  is  suspended 
by  a  chain  round  his  neck.  Before  him  is  an 
offering,  consisting  of  three  antelopes  and  other 
ingredients,  and  a  priest  with  a*  censer  in  his  hand 
burning  incense.      Another  priest  is  pouring  a 
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libation  from  a  vase  shaped  like  the  sacred  Tau^ 
upou  the  lotus  flowers,  over  which  the  incense  is 
burning.  The  other  wall  that  bounded  this  cham* 
ber  is  entirely  destroyed. 

We  have  now  passed  completely  through  this 
noble  and  most  interesting  ruin,  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  only  a  skeleton  remains.  It  lias 
been  about  200  feet  wide  and  600  feet  long.  It 
contained  six  courts  and  chambers,  passhig  from 
side  to  side  of  the  temple,  which  were  ornamented 
with  about  l60  columns,  thirty  feet  high ;  all  the 
side  walls  have  been  broken  down,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  were  constructed  carried  away. 
What  a  small  remnant  has  escaped  the  cruel  deso* 
lation !  A  few  fragments  of  the  party- walls  that 
separated  the  apartments,  forty*eight  columns  of 
all  these  stately  colonnades,  and  a  mass  of  the 
propylon,  testify  to  the  spectator  what  a  noble 
edifice  and  what  specimens  of  art  once  adorned 
this  memorable  spot,  and  send  him  away  sorrowing 
for  what  it  is  now. 

Of  the  large  unfortunate  statue  that  once  stood 
in  the  dromos,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  front  wall, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words.  It  cer- 
tainly is  by  far  the  finest  relic  of  art  which  the 
place  contains,  and  I  have  no  doubt  once  was  its 
brightest  ornament.  By  some  travellers  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  Osymandyas,  by 
others .  that  of  Memnon,  and  by  many  these  two 
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illustrious  individuals  have  been  regarded  as  one 
and  the  same  person.  It  would  be  a  tedious  and 
unprofitable  task  to  enter  into  any  learned  dis* 
cussion  of  the  subject  in  thiiS  place;  but  perhaps 
I  may  receive  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  while 
I  state  that  Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  names 
of  either  of  the  heroes  as  connected  with  Thebes^ 
ner  indeed  the  name  of  Osymandyas  at  all :  and  if 
Strabo,  or  Pausanias,  or  Juvenal  are  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject,  their  description  of  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non  cannot  apply  to  the  one  under  consideration, 
which  has  been  entirely  thrown  off  the  pedestal, 
laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces  apparently  by  the  fall.  This  over- 
throw may  have  been  occasioned  by  an  earthquake, 
OF  by  the  malignant  order  of  a  savage  conqueror 
to  wreak  his  horrid  vengeance  on  the  gtatue,  when 
the  illustrious  individual  whom  it  represented  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  operations.  It  is  about 
six  and  twenty  feet  broad  between  the  shoulders, 
and  fifty-four  feet  round  the  chest  j  thirteen  feet 
five  inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow.  One 
fracture  passes  right  through  the  breast,  and  the 
belly  of  the  biceps  muscle ;  another  through  the 
abdomen.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  dreadfully  shat- 
tered, and  much  of  them  carried  away.  These 
fractures  have  evidently  be^n  produced  by  the  fall, 
for  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  external  in- 
jury on  any  part  of  the  statue  about  them.     The 


iSUrrace.  is  as  clear  from  any  soil,  and  as  smoothly 
polished  as  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  th^ 
artist.  However  though  the  hand  of  man  has  not 
been  the  immediate  instrument  in  producing  these 
fractuifes,  the  statue  bears  the  marks  of  many  in- 
tention^ injuries  of  which  it  is  impossible  td 
acquit  him.  The  whole  face  has  been  completeljr 
picked,  and  marred  by  the  hammeh  The  hose, 
eyes,  arid  e!!ttertial  ears  ai-e  entirely  broken  off,  not 
a  feature  remains,  and,  as  if  the  rage  of  the  furious 
banditti  had  made  them  think  that  the  object  of 
their  vehge^nce  suffered  from  their  blows,  they  have 
punched  a  deep  grck)ve  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  as  if  wishing  to  penetrate  to  the  brain,  uncover 
the  maitow,  and  sever  the  cords  of  life  at  their 
origin.  The  flaps  of  the  head-dress  fall  down  upon 
the  breast  oil  each  side ;  that  on  the  right  has  suf- 
fered inuch  from  the  same  malignant  violence ; 
that  on  the  left  ii  more  entire,  and  has  been  curi'- 
pusly  and  elegantly  wrought  Inhere  are  tablets 
of  well  cut  hieroglj^hics  down  the  back,  and  on 
each  arm,  which  are  quite  entire,  and  serve  to 
identify  this  enormous  statue  with  the  hero  whose 
achievements  are  sculptured  along  the  wall.  Thus 
this  noble  imaige  of  that  illustrious  conqueror, 
though  formed  of  the  granite  rock,  lies  a  most  piti- 
able sight,  a  broken  and  disentegrated  mass  of  ruin ; 
exciting  the  astonishment,  the  indignation,  and 
sympathy  bif  the  spectator,  and  wringing  from  his 
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heart  tho9e  ex^cnrtioBS  ugaixust  the  destroyer  that 
^irould  be  uttered  by  a  native  on  beholding  the 
murdered  and  mangled  body  <^  the  hero  himsdif. 

The  pedestal,  true  to  its  charge,  has  also  been 
rent  by  the  fall  of  the  statue }  and  stone  wedges 
have  been  driven  into  it  in  several  places,  witii  a 
;view  of  detaching  the  splintered  fragments :  tibie 
i^des  of  it  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  wfaidi 
are  almost  eatirdy  covered  up  with  sand  ooU^cted 
round  its  base,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
they  are  the  same  with  those  on  the  bade  and  arms 
of  the  statue,  or  wheilier  they  are  difierent*  How^- 
ever  those  which  remain  on  the  statue  itself  aofiici- 
«Djtly  evince  that  it  was  erected  to  the  hero  whose 
battles  are  sculptiJEred  aloi!ig  iim  walls  of  the  temple^ 
and  in  my  opinion  that  hero  w$&  Osyanwdyas ;  and 
as  this  statue  is  quite  preeminent  and  alone,  the 
statues  a^  the  othier  temples  being  generally  in  pairs 
oi  nearly  equal  aaaiagmtude^  most  pTobabiy  this  tem, 
jde  w»s  the  t^aib  of  the  hero  whom  it  mpm^mta, 
there  being  no  other  cdpviouB  r^a^on  for  pladng  !it 
here  within  the  prepincts  of  the  building  the  sm^est 
of  all  tl^  coloss^fl  istructures  tjli^  adoraed  t^  ye« 
paeraible  .]flai|i» 

The  &0pT  w^U9  and  the  area  all  cound  ik^ 
b^i^k^ng  weie  spread  over  wi^  a  ti^  ^*0venng  lof 
sand)i  'wbfijch  could  easily  be  f^le^ed  away^  mui  the 
suifaqe^tfthe  soMd  rock  periQeci^y  swepjtj  eveii  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ita^  ^ght  yield  its  place 


to  e»ahle  tb^  cmcm  imirc^b^r  aft^r  the  hi4ckn  t»f 

Ikim^fk  Qf  ^Sgyptf  to  f»e&rtA\n  the  existence  cf 

one  cif  naor^  iiibtefiVQn^oajst  eavejma  U9i  t^  r^  Th^ 
fgfge»c^  wwid  b§  g^  tfifliog*  Mid  the  »^^^^oa 
»»  gf^%%  wl»#thf r  9t}€^8)»  or  dis^pfiQiQimefit  result 
from  tiMi  labouTi  th^t  it  i»  qujite  ^stoiUshjing  thjK 

90^  tr^v^er  ^f  %tunei  ^  mt/djr^xm  Im  POt 
lo^g  ¥qm  ]wt  the  mMtor  beyx^  a  iwbtf 

Tbe  iMT^a  rftiHu}  tb9  tfiixf^  ia  Uouod^d  by  mii^t 
be^B  ^  j9fna)l  AM^he^,  like  A«s|jt%  in  a  wall  of  auur 
dri^d  ^pycjs;.  On  t>i*  wf^t  side  pawy  of  them  9X^ 
qi^te  fftlirft  »n4  s^ms  #f  ljti§ni  b«wr«  *W^  «fi(9d  i^ 
tef^^ftyss^  whfiffh  dQ9&  la^,  9irp(9ar  tq  have  heei) 

th^ir  w^n^  iiMwtwn-    Q»  tvi?  Bortfe  ^r^  soutjb, 

t&S  gr^t^f  part  ^  them  are  d^troy^  ;  Ufd  behind 
thi^ffl  ^  ?c^nnd  w^  have  a  display  of  th?  au>st  cur 
rip^s  hiict  rWEis  W  Thebe?.    They  c^Mwist  of  i^ 
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tiky  ftTS  bvilt  pf  ijartHirnt  bficl^  upon  !^!^cf  BfiM  rock 
and  rounded  in  the  top  in  a  regular  masonic  ai;chf 
^he  JO'W  Pf  hricjc  ft)ri^Wg  the  9«^(:he^.  ar^  4wWe, 
wd»  i^mfi  ><?a?^  trijple*  aU  Uidi^  tiheform  of  ;tfi(B 
arfih ;  w  that  the«  way  h^  sgii  tQ  h?  tis^Q  py  ^lee 
arch,(?s^  ftip  ftue  suJTOW*i»«g  th?  Qthjer^  a?  if  |to  giyg 
^e^ter  seguri^j  t©  th*  jffjiple^  V^(^  qa  the  w?fit,  or 
f j^4  f f  tUe  t^pijdej,  r»B  firpnj  wrth  jQ  sout^i,  tfeejr  are, 
^qite  tp,w;hiEi|g  eac^  Qt^er,  .9,3  if  a  cpoownpii  aide  wa)l 
^^JTYl^d  eive.ry  two  of  them  %t  liie  base^  .but  each  13 
«;<*^An  sep^jjatel^  for  itself.  Jh^y  ar?  ab.owt  t^n 
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feet  wide,  and  the  remains  of  fourteen  of  then} 
along  side  of  each  other  are  still  visible  runniiig  in 
this  direction,  and  taking  them  continuedlyfrom  end 
to  end  they  are  between  six  and  eight  hundred  feet 
long.  Those  on  the  sides  of  the  temple  run  from 
ieast  to  west,  and  on  the  north  side  they  are  ten  in 
number,  and  eight  on  the  south  continuing  thus 
running  from  east  to  west  for  about  half  the  length 
of  the  temple  on  each  side,  when  they  again 
open  from  north  to  south*  The  'whole  space  has 
been  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  and  there  are 
no  traces  of  any  houses  within  its  precincts,  ex*^ 
cept  these  long  dark  tunnels  are  to  be  considered 
as  such  J  and  if  shut  up  at  each  end  by' the  wall  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  should  they  coimmu''* 

nicate  with  each  other,  the  unfdrtiiilate  individual 

<      ,  •  •    •        .      .  . 

inight  w£(nder  on  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  groping  in 
the  labyrinth,  ages  of  hopeless  end,  without  ever 
finding  his  way  back  to  the  cheering  light  of  the 
sun. 

I  cwhot  pretend  to  state  the  purpose  for  which 
these  iunnels  or  vaults  were  constructed ;  they  re- 
semble extremely  the  shafts  or  corridors  cut  in  the 
rock  which  have  been  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings  j 
but  they  have  no  chambers  like  them.  At  present 
some  of  them  are  open  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  length,  and  are  lighted  by  the  apertures  which 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  encroachments  of  human 
violence,  have  made  in  the  roof  3  hvtt  under  &ot 
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they  are  at  least  half  filled  up  with  earth  and  rub* 
bish,  which  in  manj  places  have  been  hes^d  aver 
dead  bodies  that  have  been  deposited  there  at  6i£- 
ferent  times.  If  these  dismal  contents  were  cleared 
away,  and  the  tunnels  laid  open  from  end  to  end^ 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed  might 
then  be  apparent.  There  is  nothing  like  them  in 
any  part  of  Thebes,  or  in  Egypt,  excepting  the 
excavations  in  the  rock  of  Beban  el  Melook,  and 
if  these  were  admitted  to  be  the  habitations  of  the 
kings  of  the  Trogloditae,  the  others  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  mansions  of  their  principal  subjects, 
or  as  the  first  houses  which  the  inhabitants  con- 
structed for  their  abodes  after  leaving  their  gloomy 
caverns  in  the  rock ;  the  arches  being  made  double 
or  treble  in  order  to  exclude  more  effectually  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  but  these  structures  are  modem. 
We  now  took  our  leave  of  this  interesting  spot, 
and  proceeded  southward  along  the .  edge  of  the 
rocky  flat.  Almost  immediately  after  leaving  the 
temple  we  passed  on  our  left  many  fragments  of 
statues  of  highly  crystallized  quartzy  sandstone, 
which  marked  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice,  whose 
substructions  are  now  lying  buried  under  liie  earth; 
which  the  successive  inundations  of  the  Nile  have 
accumulated  over  tbem*  This  was  probably  the 
predecessor  of  the  temple  which  we  have  just  de* 
scribed.  On  the  right  a  little  farther  on,  we  came 
to  three  sides  of  a  large  square  cut  in  the  rock. 


aiid  ftohting  thfe  fe&st ;  it  is  perfbmed  ^ith  iflaiiy 
doors  on  each  side,  that  lead  into  aS  many  houses 
01:  toiiibs  of  the  anciettt  inhabitants  of  the  soil.  At 
present  they  are  nearly  blo^n  full  of  sand,  and  aA 
for  as  1  know  have  never  been  fully  examini&d,  Pro- 
eeedUng  a  little  farther  in  the  same  direction^  n^ 
ckme  opposite  to  two  ancient  statues  standing  tm 
our  leflt  considerably  advanced  in  the  cultivated 
plains  When  we  visited  this  field  in  November, 
they  ^ere  inaccessible  fipom  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  canal  that  runs  all  the  way  round  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  rock,  and  which  was  probably  formed 
for  bringing  water  to  the  vicinity  of  the  villagi^ 
whether  beloW  or  above  ground  in  this  rocky  emi- 
nence. The  water  had  not  yet  entirely  disappeared 
from  its  ancient  bed  ;  but  had  sufficiently  subsided 
so  as  id  leave  the  road  easily  practicable  to  the 
statues.  Rejoiced  at  the  sight,  we  turned  immedi- 
ately from  our  route,  and  having  passed  the  canal, 
held  our  way  over  a  circular  heap  of  ruins,  then 
along  an  avenue  strewed  with  fragments  <rf  broken 
statues,  bounded  by  a  field  of  flowery  addess  on 
each  hand,  and  in  about  five  minutes  reached  the 
base  of  these'  noWe  and  ancient  inhabitants  of 
lliebes.  We  approached  them  with  a  heartfelt 
pleasure  and  venerifition,  feeling  that  in  being  there 
we  had  accompliished  an  object  worthy  of  our  toil, 
and  regarded  the  moment  that  brought  us  to  the  foot 
of  Memnon  as  ohe  of  the  most  gratifying  in  the 


whole  course  of  our  Egyptian  tour.  SbuidiDg  by 
ito  side,  with  our  hands  upon  the  pedestal,  and 
looking  up  to  the  disintegrated  frame  of  this  mo« 
nnmental  c<^ossu9  that  tor  ages  had  been  the  won- 
der of  the  world,  the  theme  of  the  philosopher,  the 
poet,  and  historian,  eveiy  scar  upcm  its  surface 
deepened  our  interest  in  its  fate,  our  enthusiasm 
grew  more  intense  as  we  continued  to  lock  on,  and 
we  felt  for  the  stony  Memnon  almost  as  we  should 
have  done  for  Memnon  himself;  our  joy  would 
have  been  complete  if  history  could  have  told  us 
the  tale  of  this  eventful  plain  mice  the  time  that 
the  statue  of  Memnon  had  become  an  inhabitant 
of  the  soil. 

These  two  statues  are  nearly  equal  in  612^  th^ 
are  about  fifly-two  feet  high,  and  forty  feet  asunder} 
the  throne  on  which  they  rest  is  thirty  feet  long, 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  between  seven  and  e%ht 
feet  high.  They  look  to  the  east,  are  on  a  line 
with  each  other,  and  apparently  directly  opposite 
to  the  temple  of  Luxon  If  there  be  any  difierence 
in  size,  the  one  on  the  south  is  the  smaller  of  the 
two.  It  appears  to  be  of  one  entire  stone.  The 
face,  arms,  and  front  of  the  body,  are  greatly  dis- 
integrated from  the  effects  of  human  violence. 
Not  a  Ikieament  of  the  countenance  remains.  The 
back  seat  and  pedestal  are  very  entire.  The  head- 
dress is  beautifully  wrought,  as  also  the  shoulders, 
which  remain  uninjured.    The  massy  hair  projects 
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from  behind  the  ears  like  that  of  the  sphinx,  and  it 
^eeins  like  Jove,  4s  if  it  wQuld  bow  its  head,  and 
welcome  you  to  Thebes,  There  is  a  row  of  hi^ro-- 
glyphics  down  the  back,  but  no  inscription  or  hiero^ 
glyphics  on  the  pedestal.  The  sides  of  the  throne 
^e  highly  ornamented  with  the  elegant  device  of 
two  hesLfdei  figures  tying  the  st«m  of  the  flexible 
lotus  round  the  ligula.  The  statue  is  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  hands  resting  upon  the  knee^. 
Qn  the  outside  of  ea<?h  of  the  legs  there  is  i^ 
small  statue,  with  a  spiked  crown  on  its  head,  and 

» 

the  arms  down  by  its  side.  It  st^.nds  up  in  front 
pf  the  pedestal,  and  reaches  a  little  abpve  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  nearly  to  the  knee.  The  legs  of  the 
i^tuQ  are  divi4ed,  and  between  the  two  feet  there 
^  another  sm^\  statue  that  reaches  nearly  to  th^ 
palf  of  the  Iqg. 

The  northernmost  of  the  two  statues^,  which 
appears  tp  be  that  of  the  vocal  Memnon,  is  in  th^ 
same  postur^  with  a  similar  figure  between  the  feet, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  legs*  It  has  been  broken 
over  above  tl^e  haupches,  which  was  reported  to 
Strfibo  to  have  been  the  effect  of  an  earthquakCf 
The  head,  in  hisf  time  with  th?  disrupted  half  of 
the  statue,  was  lying  beside  it  on  the  ground. 
The  other  half  was  sitting  in  its  original  position, 
which  it  still  retains.  The  part  that  had  been 
broken  off  is  now  carried  away.  The  sitting  and 
remaining  part  has   now  got  another,  though  I 
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helieve  few  people  will  think  it  a  better  half,  built 
y pon  it  in  r^rular  course  of  common  cut  sandstone* 
Four  courses  form  the  body  and  part  of  the  neck, 
and  one  forms  the  hefid  and  the  remaining  part  of 
the  necK*  Xt  is  entirely,  fashioned  like  the  upper 
part  of  the  other  statue,  with  tablets  of  hierogly-^ 
phics,  with  the  goose  and  egg  over  the  back 
between  them.  The  carved  drapery  on  the  arm 
has  not  been  attempted*  nor  is  the  sV>ne  susceptible 
pf  such  elegant  workmanship  as  that  which  adorns 
the  shoulder  of  its  more  fortunate  neighbour* 
Upon  that  part  of  the  aupent  statue  which  still 
remains,  namely,  upon  the  side  of  the  throne,  the 
ornament  of  the  two  bearded  figures  tying  th^ 
Jotus  round  the  stalk  of  the  ligula,  with  the  ac- 
pompanyii^  hieroglyphics,  ar^  as  fresh  and  dis» 
t^nct  as  on  th^  other*  Both  the  statues  are  attired 
in  the  same  drapery,  whiqh  is  that  of  a  male,  and 
^  far  as  we  could  judge,  th^  drapery  on  both  has 
been  the  same* 

But  what  pharacteri;;es  this  as  the  statue  of  vocal 
pelebrity  arie  the  numerous  inscriptions  both  in 
(jreek  and  Latin,  in  yerse  and  prpse,  with  which 
the  thrpne,  legs,  thighs,  and  body  of  it  are  covered  ; 
^11  of  them  attei^ting  that  the  writers  thereof  had 
heard  the  heayenly  voice  of  Memnon,  at  the  first 
hour  or  before  the  second.  Feeble  indeed  at  thq 
first,  but  afterwards  becoming  strong  and  powerful, 
Jjke  a  t^ruippet,  Y[e  searched  with  eagerness  for  the 
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mime  <^  the  iHodtiiojiis  geographer  qtk>ted  above, 
but  if  ever  it  was  there  it  is  now  among  the  manf 
iti^bleSf  that  no  human  eye  can  decipher.  Julia 
Bomilla^  Cecilia  TrebouUa,  Pulitha  Balbima,  and 
many  others,  attest  that  they  heard  the  voice  of 
die  Memnon,  when  along  with  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  his  Royal  Consort  Sabina,  whom  they 
seem  to  have  accompanied  in  his  tour  throughout 
the  country.  One  person  writes,  I  hear  (Audio) 
the  Memnon,  and  another  person,  I  heard  the 
Memnon  dtting  in  Thebes,  opposite  to  DiospoHs ; 
implying  as  if  that  were  rtore -particularly  the 
name  of  the  western  part  of  the  district,  now  called 
Thebes  and  Diospolis  that  of  the  eastern. 

Resolved  to  try  our  fortune,  and  to  give  the 
Mannon  an  opportunity  of  being  equally  vocal  to 
as  as  he  had  been  to  other  travellers.  Lord  Corry 
and  mjrsdif  set  out  one  morning  at  peep  of  dawn, 
and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  about  half  an 
hour  before  sun  rise.  We  remained  till  he  was  an 
hour  above  the  horizon,  and  though  the  god  of 
day  shone  out  as  bright  and  cloudless  as  ever  he 
did  on  the  son  of  Tithoneus ;  no  grateful  salutation 
of  welcome  was  echoed  in  return,  all  was  still  and 
silent  as  the  grave.  The  voice  had  departed  from 
Memnon,  and  the  vivifying  ray  touched  the  mute 
and  monumental  statue  in  vain.  The  report  of  his 
former  vocality,  however,  still  prevails  in  the  country, 
and  the  Arabs  call  it  Salamat,  or  the  statue  that 


t^ds  good  morning*  The  two  statues  they  idao 
Mil  Sfaamjr  and  Damy. 

The  material  of  tile  utatued  is  a  quartsrf  sand^ 
dtone^  highly  crystali^edt  witii  a  considerable  tinge 
of  iron.  The  stone  gives  a  metallic  ring  when 
strudt.  It  is  difficultly  sectile,  but  more  so  in 
Some  places  l^n  in  otiiers,  accmding  as  the  grain 
of  the  stone  is  more  or  less  compact  It  cannot  be 
called  a  spotted  stone,  that  appellation  may  apply 
to  the  statues  of  granite,  more  especially  those  of 
large^grained  granite^  such  as  the  one  that  I  have 
described,  as  being  the  statue  of  Osymandyas,  and 
also  to  the  greater  part  of  the  statues  in  the  eastern 
Thebes»  The  two  statues  under  consideration 
have  been  remarkably  well  polished,  and  the  smooth 
glossy  surface  still  remains  on  them  in  many  places ; 
and  but  for  the  horrid  hand  of  man  might  have  re- 
mained throughout*  Consideiing  the  countless  ages 
fliat  they  have  pressed  Iheir  yielding  bed,  it  can- 
not seem  surprising  that  the  pedestal  on  which  they 
rest,  should  have  sunk  considerably  in  the  earth, 
but  this  subsidence  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  contributes  to 
accumulate  the  mud  around  their  base.  Hence 
one  inscription  on  the  south  side  of  the  northern 
s^ue,  was  only  seen  by  digging  away  the  eardi 
from  its  base. 

These  two  venerable  statues  evidently  stand  the 
one  on  the  one  side  of  Itn  avenue,  and  the  other 
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on  the  other,  and  have  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
other  colossal  statues,  the  upper  half  of  one  of 
^hich  still  presses  the  soil,  guarding  the  approach 
to  a  temple  whose  ru^ns  lay  buried  on  the  edge  of 
the  cultivated  ground,  till  Mr.  Salt  uncovered  them, 
^d  e^osed  a  number  of  statues  and  sphinxes, 
with  the  lion's  head  on  the  body  pf  the  humaOr 
female,  and  traced  the  foun^aticm  and  columns  of 
a  magnificent  temple  to  which  they  belonged^ 
After  which  Mr.  Belzoni  struck  the  ground  with 
his  ithurial  spear,  and  brought  up  a  handsome 
statue  of  black  granite,  which  is  now  in  the  couri> 
yard  of  the  British  Museum ;  but  which  it  is 
hoped  will  soon  find  a  shelter  in  the  interior.  If 
tjie  statue  that  we  have  just  described  be  the  Mem.* 
non  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  of  which  X  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  this  ruined  temple  ought 
properly  to  be  called  the  Memnpmium,  and  not 
that  formerly  described,  where  is  fche  large  broken 
statiie  of  Osymandyas* 

lycaving  these  ancient  and  interesting  ruins,  we 
crossed  the  canal,  regained  the  road  on  the  edge  of 
the  rocky  flat,  turned  to  the  left,  and  after  riding 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  arrived  at  Medina 
Ilpbou,  as  it  has  beep  lately  written  by  Mr.  Burck.. 
hardt,  M^din^tAbouasfprmerly  written  by  Pococke, 
which  has  evidently  been  the  largest  village  on  this 
side  of  the  river,  though  now  totally  deserted,  and 

without  an  inhabitant }  and  it  is  the  only  one  in 
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the  whole  district  which  retains  in  its  modem 
appellation^  a  felic  of  the  nahie  of  the  ancient  city 
of  which  its  magniflcent  ruing  formed  a  part  My 
knowledge  of  Arabic  does  not  enable  me  to  state  how 
the  name  ought  to  be  written ;  but  had  I  not  seen 
Mr.  Biirckhardf  s  way  of  spdling  it,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  written  it  as  lifn  Pococke  did.  For  ia 
the  country  it  is  generally  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
written  Medina  Tabou,  and  in  my  own  humble  opU 
nion,  both  ways  of  wfitinir  and  pronouncing  it 
h.ve  r<^  but  of  4e  S.^  nlHf  J^, 
Thabou  or  Thebes. 

•  As  we  approached  the  temple  a  long  broad  ter* 
race,  rivetted  by  a  stone  wall,  lined  the  right  of 
our  course  on  to  the  gateway,  which  conducted  us 
into  a  large  court,  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  on  each 
hand,  and  crowded  with  stones  in  front  of  a  large 
prqiylon^  The  propylon  has  but  little  sculpture 
or  hieroglyphics,  and  has  been  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  a  former  edifice,  for  many  of  the  stones  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  are  covered  with  deeply-cut 
hieroglyphics.  Passing  through  this  we  came  to 
another  and  smaller  propylon,  from  which  we  pass^ 
ed  into  a  low  square  court,  in  the  middle  of  which 
had  been  erected  a  Christian  church ;  manv  c£  the 
columns  of  which  are  •  still  standing.  Proceeding 
forward  we  came  into  the  principal  part  of  the 
temple,  which  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  columns, 
in  an  open  court,  with  a  number  of  side  chambers. 
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and  kk  the  middle  an  inmiltted  md  9B4$t^  apait- 
ment,  open  at  fatoth  ends,  md  probably  uaed  for 
exhibiting  the  idoK  and  idghitmm  nte^  pf  th? 
Pagan  devotion.  The  novitiate  appiG^ftra  to  bay? 
entered  at  the  one  dQor»  and  ta  have  paso^  aut  at 
the  other^^  vAnh  the  veils  of  the  mystical  boiiPQ  ^- 
cluded  the  ey»  of  the  profane,  vho  weie  left  fiitish 
out  to  gaze  upim  the  pictured  wt^By  a«d  to  leuB 
their  rdigiom  from  piooeflfldgnie  and  iiceotiDua  ejifajir 
bitions.  B^^nd  thaa  dhamber  are  t«o  othM  £||iMt«> 
m^its,  4>ccupying  the  middle  of  the  buildtQg  "mtJl 
several  side  chambers.  All  of.  them  covered  with 
sculpture  a^  hieroglypfaios,  iand  painted  in  vadpus 
colours,  some  of  which  an  atili  femarkaibix  vi^dd^ 
The  only  representation  of  aaeny  cense<pience  has 
beMi  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hamilton^  It  is  od  tihe 
myrth  side  x]f  this  insulated  chaadier,  ai>dexbil«taa 
person  hoeing  vA/Ak  tine  sacred  hoe  in  preseixoe  pf 
Osiris.  Hie  picture  ts  mo  £as  of  impdrtaBeet  M  it 
riiows  us  the  use  of  idiis  awkward  iftStrQi9#fit»  wM^h 
has  been  jealled  the  saerod  Alpha»  the  ^^ed  ptovg^i 
andiihichwe86elifs;etobeil^%Pci^tbP^  li^ 
dw  cMiB&ein  instrntOMUt  repres^ntcdi  m,  ti^^  dg^ 
hand  of  statues,  and  held  npou  tbi^  k^hf^lf^  mik 
the  strung  &£  th$  iisg  for  holdii^  ^  p^p4  Yfb^^M 
hangs  over  the  left  djould».  The  ^aiil  J^x  thr^s!^^ 
ing  tibe  grain  tsh^d  vi  th^  1^  hand  sp  t^  t^  f  j^^t 
«honlder.  The  (arhole  devi^  pi^sbly  ivj^mimg^ 
that  the  odtivation  4£iim  sa«th  .k  i&i9  Pfttoal  9M 


proper  emptoyment  of  mm ;  being  the  best  and  Alie 
only  ineane  of  mpfiymg  his  wants^  and  diat  tbe 
Deity  himself  condesceods  to  beb<dd  the  opention 
with  a  favorable  eye. 

This  temple  is  comparatively  small^  and  d  m^ 
fenor  considaraliofi^  Tlie  insulated  cbambWt  and 
parts  immediately  adjoifiifl>gt  have  a  won  aseteot 
an>earance  thaii  aiqr  of  the  other  buildings  in  M^ 
dana  Tbaboiu  The  immraae  propylon*  whieh  b^ 
speaks  a  grimdepr  and  cooaeqiaeiicie  that  but  ill  cor** 
respond  with  the  temple  to  which  it  is  aitacbed« 
is  evidently  of  a  more  modem  date.  On  the  nortJi 
side  of  the  temple  there  k  a  tmk  &x  eontainiog 
iroter,  a^d  which  bm  been  si«!rpunded  with  atatoas 
of  liofif^eaded  Jm.  Attached  to  tbia  temple  on  tbe 
soHttif  J^^  the  rtei9£40s  af  what  has  been  oalled  a 
stately  pala^ ;  thw^  I  poo£ws,  I  am  more  diir 
pmed  to  «<wsider  them  aa  a  s»r^  of  chattdhem  bis^ 
0¥er  the  gateway  ieadiaig  to  the  grmid  tample.  The 
oii^iRal  (and  ^Qgttlar  wtiwee  to  whtcb  pasaea  tin* 
d^,  md  through  the  middle^f  it(  an  4no9»vmiaiiea 
to  wb^  a  palace  was  not  likely  to  foe  sid^eetal* 
At  the  tH»e  wheat  we  ym^  M^Smsk  Tbaboiu»  tim 
parage  <wa#  i)?n}ple|e}y  ^loeked  Mp  with  niM^ 
and  mtm99  9f  mbvfi^  im^lh  ^d  ^n  was  no  an^ 
tcaw^  t^th»^mb«iis  jB?^((»wwrfd;>ara(tbegfile^ 
way,  b^t  thiPHffb  the  <}0«H^  vdf  tba  temple  m  ike 
noitk  aids,  alisMy  i#8«iiib<ed.  The  towar,  or  par 
lace,  whichsoever  it  is  calledi  i i^  immied  'va^  sculps 
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tiire  and  hief ogl3^hics  within  and  without.  It  is 
tliree'stories  high,  and  has  two  rooms  in  eteh  story; 
but  they  are  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  tipper  ones 
are  considerably  injured  :  I  consider  it  of  Romati 
architecture. 

Proceeding  about  550  feet  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
west  of  this  gateway,  over  heaps  of  sand  and  houses 

*       >  •  ^ 

of  unbumt  brick,  we  came  to  the  propylon  of  the 
grand  temple  of  Medina  Tliabou*  The  propyloil 
is  about  175  feet  long,  the  temple  is  about  507  feet 
long,  and  the  cella  is  about  148  feet  broad  without 
the  walls.  The  front  of  the  temple  is  much  incum- 
bered by  houses  of  sun-dried  brick,  which  have  beeii 
overturned,  and  built  successively  on  the  top  of 
each  other,  according  as  war  or  peace  prevailed  in 
the  country*  All  of  them  of  course  have  been 
erected  since  the  downfall  of  paganism,  when  th6 
temple  ceased  to  be  frequented  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians.  The  accumulation 
of  rubbish  is,  indeed,  so  greats  that  but  a  small  part 
of  even  the  most  colossal  figures  can  be  seen.  Over 
the  door  is  the  usual  ornament  of  the  globe,  sur- 
mounted with  the  serpent  and  wings^  with  a  figure 
of  Osiris  seated  on  each  side  of  it,  presented  with 
offerings.  A  little  farther  on  we  perceive  the  sculp- 
tured figures  of  the  principal  hero,  received  both  by 
Isis  and  the  haWk-headed  deity,  who  presents  him 
with  the  sacred  Tau,  as  a  proof  of  their  taking  him 
under  their  protection. 


.     .-4 
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Passing  northward  along  the  front  of  the  pro* 
pylon^  we  perceive  a  distinguished  personage  of  gi* 
gantic  size,  with  his  right  arm  raised  above  his 
head,  and  his  hand  holding  a  hatchet,  which  he  is 
drawing  for  the  infliction  of  a  tremendous  blow« 
The  sacred  bird  hovers  above  the  blade,  and  his 
left  hand  is  extended  as  if  grasping  the  hairy  head 
of  the  unfortunate  victims,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed  on  the  temple  at  Philoe ;  but  here  the  rub- 
bish interposes,  and  covers  the  remainder  from  our 
sight ;  and  where  the  rubbish  is  wanting,  the  ham- 
mers of  the  barbarians  have  effitced  the  rest 

Turning  the  end  of  the  propylon  we  proceeded 
to  view  the  northern  wall  of  the  temple.  Here  our 
eyes  were  speedily  arrested  by  the  representation 
of  another  battle  scene,  or  rather  a  series  of  battles^ 
that  cover  the- whole  outside  of  this  northern  wall. 
The  work  of  the  sculptor  commences  from  the  first 
propylon ;  but  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  pre- 
vents us  from  seeing  any  thing  more  than  the  head 
of  the  hero,  with  the  Ethiopian  hawk  hovering 
above  it,  his  tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  and  his  prin- 
cipal weapons  of  war,  his  bow  and  quiver. 

Having  passed  the  projecting  end  of  the  second 
propylon,  we  come  to  the  surrender  and  punish- 
ment of  the  unsuccessful  combatants,  who  are 
marched  on  in  a  miserable  plight,  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs,  and  what  is  still  more  pain- 
ful, some  of  them  with  their  hands  tied  over  their 
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heads^  and  presented  by  the  hero  to  Osiris,  the  god 
of  his  country,  wh<>  graciously  extends  his  sceptre 
towards  him  in  approval  of  his  gallant  achievements 
in  thus  subduing  his  enemies,  and  bringing  them 
bound  to  the  footstool  of  his  throne* 

We  come  next  to  the  representation  of  a  sea  or 
nvef  fight,  apparently  to  repel  an  invasion*  The 
piindpat  hero,  with  his  four  sons  before  him,  and 
standard  bearer  behind  him,  are  on  land*  The 
fyw  90RS  are  of  smaller  size,  and  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  father.  They  are  standing  side  by 
side  Mrith  their  bows  bent,  and  twanging  their  ar- 
rows to  destroy  and  repel  the  invaders.  The  hero 
himself  of  gigantic  size,  and  vigorous  proportion, 
stands  behind  thern^  His  bow  is  bent  in  his  hand, 
the  shaft  is  drawn  home^  and  ready  to  wing  its  de- 
structive flight  with  the  arrows  of  his  sons.  By  his 
two  tablets  of  hieroglyphics  we  discover  him  to  be 
same  hero  whom  we  had  noticed  on  the  front  of  the 
f  ropykn,  receiving  the  sacred  Tau  &CHn  Isis  and 
the  hawk-headed  deity.  Ten  of  his  slaughtered  foes 
are  already  undeir  his  feet,  and  one  of  his  soldiers 
is  pulling  another  from  the  scene  of  carnage  to 
place  him  in  the  same  humiliating  positioiu  Those 
weife  not  the  ti&es  when  enmity  ceased  with  the 
Uf^  or  the  resistance  of  the  antagonist— but  whea 
the  victor  glutted  his  vengeance  on  the  bodies  of 
the  dead^  If  Christianity  ha^  not  yet  made  w»i» 
to  ceaae,  it  has,  at  Least,  humanized  the  hearts  of 
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the  cdmbataniS)  and  the  dead  and  the  conquered 
remain  uninsulted.  The  Egyptians  obviously  have 
the  advantage  in  the  contest,  though  ihe  affidr  is 
hot  yet  finally  decided.  A  boat  of  the  enemy  has 
been  capsized,  and  the  sailors,  boing  thrown  into 
the  water,  are  endeavouring  to  save  thethi^lved  by 
climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  bth^r  vessels.  Their 
friends  seem  too  itiut^h  engaged  to  ansist  them,  and 
many  are  lying  half  dead  with  fatigufe,  yet  the  rest 
maintain  the  contest,  shootiiig  their  arrows  front 
the  hulk  and  frbm  thii  rigging,  and  coifting  into 
close  quarters,  gtapple  with  th^  enemy,  and  whferi 
boarded,  obstinatdy  maihtain  their  grcmhd^  ahd  die 
awdrd  in  hand.  The  figypUdn  boat*  are  filled  with 
prisoners,  and  eivery  where  they  prevail.  And  thtto 
may  it  fare  with  every  king,  krid  with  fevery  peo{)lei 
who  ddfend  their  country  against  tfa^  inroads  of  s( 
fdreign  foe.  The  invaders  are  dressed  in  a  tiara^ 
^  a  kind  of  roiind  bonhet  with  feathers  i  some  of 
them  have  armctar  on  the  body.  They  filre  ddned 
with  bows  and  sWords  and  round  i^hields;  The  de- 
fendahtd  have  a  close  fitting  ea|i,  Wil^  a  hdndag^ 
round  the  widst,  and  are  mostly  nsiked;  The  pri- 
scoaers^  manacled  and  tied  tb^ther,  are  led  up  M 
pumshmentwith  ^opes  about  thei^  tiecki,*^  ^e^dy 
described.  Gn  the  wall  stboire  are  nufner6us  hifef o^. 
glyphics;  in  which  the  figure  of  the  buH  i^  frequerifl;^ 
repeated,  anfd  raanjr  devices  in  whicli  i  priest  witif 
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uplifted  hands  is  preferring  his  devotions  to  the  sun 
in  behalf  of  his  fighting  countrymen. 

To  this  fight  succeeds^  one  of  another  description, 
the  hunting  of  the  lion.  The  scene  is  represented 
at  the  close  of  the  chace.  One  lion,  shot  through 
by  the  arrows  of  his  pursuers,  is  rolling  on  the 
ground  under  the  horses'  feet ;  the  other  with  his 
back  stuck  full  of  darts,  hit  but  not  subdued,  is 
running  and  gaping  tremendously ;  and  just  upon 
the  point  of  entering  a  thicket  where  the  diversion 
^eexns  to  cease.  The  hero  has  turned  round  in 
his  chariot  to  aim  a  spear  at  another  enemy  in  his 
rear,  but  the  downfal  of  the  wall  prevents  us  from 
peeing  the  victim  of  his  blow.  The  remains  of  a 
similar  thicket  are  perceptible,  and  probably  their 
was  another  lion.  A  body  of  troops  are  marching 
below  led  on  by  a  man  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
band.  The  object  of  their  attack  is  not  quite 
obvious  although  the  wall  here  is  less  encumbered 
with  rubbish  than  at  any  other  part. 
.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  above  was  in- 
tended to  represent  a  hunting  scene,  though  I  have 
called .  it  such  in  conformity  with  preceding  tra^ 
vellers.  No  person  appears  in  pursuit  of  the  lion, 
and  a  hunt  of  the  kind  never  took  place  in  Egypt. 
The  :lion  is  evidently  running  past  the  reeds,  or  it 
may  be  a  field  of  grain,  certainly  it  is  not  a  wood, 
and  directing  his  march  towards  a  hero  at  a  con- 
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siderable  distance.  We  are  inforaijcd  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  warrior  to  cany 
a  lion  or  lions  along  with  him  to  battle,  and  to  let 
them  loose  upon  the  enemy  when  the  fight  com- 
inenced;  and  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  exhi-* 
bition  as  representing  a  battle  scene  in  which  the 
lion  was  engaged.  The  hero  of  the  field  has  evi- 
dently been  occupied  in  another  part  of  the  fight, 
and  lets  loose  the  lion  to  keep  this  enemy  at  bay 
till  he  should  have  finished  the  work  he  had  on 
hand.  The  monarch  of  the  beasts  has,  in  the 
present  instance,  been  unsuccessful,  and  retires 
wounded  leaving  a  companion  dead,  and  his  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  field,  but  still  engaged  in 
combat,  the  issue  of  which  is  not  seen  on  account 
of  the  ruin  of  the  wall.  For  the  same  reason  we 
cannot  tell  what  effect  the  charge  of  the  lions 
produced  either  in  slaughtering  or  repelling  the 
the  foe.  Did  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  use 
which  the  Egyptian  hero  made  of  the  lion  in  fight- 
ing give  origin  to  the  sphinx  of  that  country,  a  man's 
head  on  the  body  of  a  lion  ?  T)n  the  other  side  of 
the  breach  in  the  wall,  which  is  but  trifling,  the 
battle  scene  is  still  continued,  and  is  so  all  the  way 
on  to  the  end  of  the  wall  which  is  so  built  up  with 
houses  of  unburnt  brick  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  description  of  it.  Two  dif- 
ferent heroes  appear  on  the  walls  rearing  part  of 
their  gigantic  forms  above  the  rubbish ;  each  of 
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tbem  has  different  tableti^  of  liierpglyphics,  and  the 
one  has  four  feathers  in  his  horaes^  heads  and  the 
oth^  only  two.  One  or  two  towers  also  appear 
with  arched,  or  rather  wavy  tops,  as  at  the  Mem- 
nonium.  The  whole  terminated  by  a  scene  of 
repose  which  probably  is  for  the  punishment  of  the 
vanquished,  or  the  partition  of  the  spoil  among 
the  victors.  It  is  no  great  compliment  to  the 
ant^iiaries  ei^ther  of  France  or  England  that  the 
yhole  of  this  ancient  specimen  of  historical  sculp- 
ture has  not  long  since  been  before  the  public. 
A  stipidller  sum  than  what  is  often  paid  for  one 
painting  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  casts,  and 
drawings  of  the  whole  of  the  ^antiquities  in  Egypt 
to  this  ^untry.  He  is  tQ  be  envied  who  possesses 
the  means,  pitied  if  he  does  not  employ  them :  and 
above  all  p^raise  is  the  man  who  shall  enrich  hia 
country  with  such  a  treasure  of  ancient  art. 

The  end  of  the  cella  is  completely  built  up,  and 
the  rubbish  rises  so  high  that  a  person  can  step 
from  it  on  to  the  top  of  the  building  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Pissing  round  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  temple,  we  find  it  rather  more  encum- 
oered  with  rubbish  than  the  northern.  In  dif- 
ferent places  near  the  top  of  the  walls  small  por- 
tions of  the  sculpture  £^ppear,  which  show  that  this 
side  of  the  temple  is  covered  with  the  representa- 
tion of  battle  scenes  as  well  as  the  other.  In  the 
staircase  for  ascending  to.  the  top  of  the  building 
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in  the  end  of  the  second  propylon^  the  hero  cfas« 
racterised  hj  the  same  tablet  of  hiero^jphics 
presents  an  offering  to  Osiris,  vhidi  tends  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  achievements  of  the  sane  hero»  which 
are  sculptured  round  the  whole  of  the  temple«. 

Having  compassed  the  exterior  of  the  temple^ 
we  proceeded  to  take  a  view  of  the  interior.  The 
sides  of  the  gateway  are  highly  ornamented  with 
the  sacred  Tau,  supporting  by  two  hands  the 
sceptre  of  Osiris,  one  on  each  side,  and  continued 
in  successicn  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length* 
The  tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  guarded  by  nitred 
serpents,  constitutes  another  row,  and  thus  throu^ 
out  the  whole  passage  is  ornamented  in  the  mast 
beauti^l  manner.  It  leads  into  the  dromos  which 
is  a  court  of  about  ISO  feet  square.  It  is  much 
blown  tip  with  sand,  and  contains  the  remains  of 
many  brick  houses.  On  each  side  of  it  there  is 
a  row  of  nine  columns  forming  a  piazza  all  the 
way  to  the  second  propylon.  The  columns,  the 
ceiling,  and  walls  behind  them,  all  round  the  courts 
are  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  ex- 
hibiting this  distinguished  personage  presentii^ 
o^rings  to  the  gods  in  grateful  return  for  the 
success  with  which  they  have  beAi  pleased  to 
crown  his  efforts,  who  in  return  present  him  with 
the  sacred  Tau,  as  a  pledge  that  their  favor  and 
protection  shall  continue  with  him.  Q^e  very  large 
tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  indeed  the  largest  that  I 
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saw  in  Egypt,  is  sculptured  on  the  right  side  of  the 
door-way  within  the  dromes.  Birds  and  implements 
of  art  are  the  prevailing  characters. 

Passing  from  the  dromos  through  the  magnificent 
door-way  of  the  second  propy Ion,  we  entered  the 
pronaos  which  is  an  open  court  with  a  piazza  all 
round;   it  has  eight  columns  on  the   east,  eight 
on  the  west,  and  five  on  each  side.     In  the  centre 
of   the   court  are    the    remains   of    a   Christian 
church.     The  columns  all  round  are  highly  orna^ 
niented  with  gods,  goddesses,  heroes,'  and  hiero- 
glyphics.     They   have  been   painted  in   various 
colors,  some  of  which  glow  with  all  the  warmth 
of  originals.     The  ceiling  is  azure,  studded,  with 
brilliant  stars.     The  south  and  part  of  the  east 
wall  is  covered  with  a  battle  scene,  and  the  cruel 
punishment  of  the  vanquished  by  cutting  off  their 
hands  and  maiming  their  bodies.,  which  is  performed 
in  presence  of  the  chief,  who  has  seated  himself 
in  repose  on  the  back  part  of  his  chariot,  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  of  his  horrid  sentence.     Three 
heaps  of  amputated  hands  are  counted  over  before 
him,  and  an  equal  number  of  scribes  with  scrolls 
in  their  hands  are  minuting  down  the  account,    As 
many  rows  of  prisoners  stand  behind  to  undergo 
a  similar  mutilation  in  their  turn ;  their  hands  are 
tied  behind  their  backs,  or  lashed  over  their  heads, 
or  thrust  into  eye-shaped  manacles,  some  of  their 
heads  are  twisted  completely  round,  some  of  them 
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are  turned  back  to  back,  and  their  arms  lashed 
together  round  the  elbows;  and  thus  they  arp 
marched  up  to  punishment.  Whenever  a  hand  is 
disengaged  it  is  extended  to  implore  mercy,  but 
it  implores  in  vain.  The  north  side  of  the  piazza, 
and  the  remaining  part  pf  the  east  side,  are  covered 
with  scenes  of  religious  ceremonies  and  processions* 
The  ibis-headed  and.  hawk-headed  deities  are 
pouring  over  the  hero,  streams  of  the  sacred  Tau, 
and  sceptres  of  Osiris,  thereby  intimatiqg  that  the 
powers  both  of  earth  and  air  conspire  to  honor, 
and  take  him  under  their  special,  and  divine  pro^ 
tection.  He  is  sccompanied  by  his  two  tablets  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  sacred  bird  with  outspread 
wings  hovers  over  his  head.  He  afterwards  assists  at 
a  number  of  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  god  Apist 
who  is  painted  with  a  magnificent  head-drei^,  and 
a  scarlet  collar  round  his  neck,  in  all  oIl  which  he 
is  accompanied  by  his  tablets  o£  hieroglyphics  and 
attended  by  the  hawk-headed,  and  ibis-headed 
deity,  and  sometimes  with  his  banner  bom  behind 
him*  In  one  compartment  the  hero  js  seated 
with  the  scourge  and  crook  in  his  hand,  two 
females  ar^  standing  behind  him,  each  covered 
with  wings  round  the  waist,  and  followed  by  a 
banner  and  feathered  sceptre.  Two  sphinxes  are 
reposing  beside  him,  and  his  two  tablets  of  hiero* 
glyphics  with  the  feathered  sceptre,  are  spread  out 
before  hiip.     Near  to  him  is  a  person  with  a  book 
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or  scroll  in  his  hand,  and  below  faun  a  processicm 
ct  boats  with  human  heads,   haiwks'  heads,  and 
rams'  heads  sculptured  on  the  prow  and  stem* 
They  are  borne  along  in  some  places  by  twen^  men 
dressed  in  long  robes,  and  feathers  in  their  heads. 
In  the  boats  are  arks  or  chests,  ami  %ures  of  the 
dei^  in  hooor  of  whom  the  procession  is  held,  and 
who  is  perfumed  with  incense,  or  presented  with 
offerings  in  d^rent  stages  of  its  progress.  Mendes 
is  represented  sometimes  with  five  vases  resembling 
in  shape  the  dwarf  Cyprus  or  cedar  tree  behind  him, 
sometimes  with  only  two  having  a  large  stem  of  the 
flowering  lotus  between  them«    A  priest  closes  the 
proces»on  near  to  whom  stands  a  female  habited 
in  various  attire.     The  lower  part  of  the  dress  is 
red,  the  body  dress  yellow,  and  a  blue  handker<* 
chief  round  the  neck.     A  little  in  advance  of  this 
is  an  immense  stem  <^  the  flowmng  lotus,  which 
the  hero  iai  cutting  with  a  knife,  and  near  to  him 
a  lit^e  man  is  officiating  at  the  altar  with  a  number 
of  blue  birds  hovering  over  him.     Another  person 
bears  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  rsuses  the  other  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer ;  he  also  is  accompanied  with 
blue  birds  which  a  third  person  is  provoking,  and 
they  seem  highly  enraged  and  ready  to  pounce 
upon  him.     Behind  whom  there  is  a  number  of 
men  bearing  offerings  and  sceptres  of  Osiris,  de- 
corated with   ribbands,  and  a  long-tailed  fox  or 
wolf  over  each  of  their  heads.     Three  hawks  are 
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borne  ploft  on  the  end  of  three  long  pdes,  and  a 
man  is  toiling  away  towards  the  altar  with  a  butt 
oji  hia  shoulder.  There  is  apparantlj  much  dumb 
show  or  pantomime  between  the  hero,  tlie  bawk- 
{leaded  and  wd&headed  deity,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  or  describe. 

There  are  two  rows  of  column^  on  the  west  end 
pf  the  court  immediately  in  front  of  the  cella, 
which  are  ornamented  with  painted  and  sculptured 
figures  and  offerings,  as  already  described.  In  one 
device  Osiris  is  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  a  throne 
with  the  scourge  and  crook  in  his  hands ;  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  the  hawk-headed  and  ilnis-headed 
deity  are  represented  tying  the  flowering  lotus 
round  the  stem  of  the  augurial  Hgula  or  tonguelet. 
We  have  now  come  round  ta  the  south  wall  of  the 
piazza  or  pronaos,,  where  we  see  an  immense  tablet 
of  hieroglyphic;s  to  which  the  hero  is  pointing  with 
his  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  as  if  it  contained  the 
speech  which  be  is  addressing  to  the  crowd  en* 
gaged  in  bearing  along  a  boat  with  a  hawk  on  board, 
as  the  honoured  deity,  behind  which  in  one  part 
he  is  bearing  ^  vase  and  sceptre,  in  another  he  is 
attired  in  a  leopard's  skin,  perfumed  with  incense, 
an^  honored  as  a  god.  Here  we  come  to  the  cruel 
scene  of  mutilating  the  unfortunate  captives  with 
which  we  began  the  description  of  the  pronaos. 

The  notice  that  I  have  taken  of  the  numerous 
and  interesting  subjects  which  adorn  the  walls  of 
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thiB  part  of  the  temple  is  extremely  general,  and  is 
a  very  short  epitome  of  what  I  transcribed  on  the 
spot.  To  describe  them  minutely,  .with  the  reflec- 
tioa'  and  interpretations  that  would  naturally  be 
suggested  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject, 
would  require  a  volume,  and  here  we  can  only  af- 
ford to  bestow  upon  it  a  few  hurried  pages* 

The  cella  was  completely  filled  up  with  sand, 
p.nd  could  not  be  entered.     Much  remains  to  be 
discovered  about  this  temple,  and  a  rich  harvest  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  may  be  reaped  by  the  traveller 
who  shajl  clear  away  the  sand  and  rubbish  from 
these  venerable  ruins.     This  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  apparently  the  most  modern,  of  all  the  temples . 
jn  Thebes.     The  space  occupied  hy  the  ruins  at- 
tached to  it  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  village  are 
constantly  searching  for  beads  and  jewels.  We  are 
informed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  riches  of 
Egypt  were  so  great,  that  three  hundred  talents  of 
gold,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred,  talents  of 
silver,  were  found  in  the  ashes  and  rubbish  of  her 
towns.    The  mine  is  not  exhausted  yet. 

At.  th^  south  corner  of  the  ruins,  but  without 
the  precincts  of  the  village,  there  is  a  small  temple, 
which  consists  of  three  small  rooms  ornamented  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  temples  ;  but  it  does 
pot  appear  to  have  been  finished,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed to  accommoclate  a  small  herd  of  goats,  thg 
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worthy  successors  of  Mendes  to  whom  it  probably 
was  dedicated. 

To  the  south  east  of  this  ruined  temple  standi 
the  pleasant  village  bf  H  Barat  the  present  sue* 
cessor  of  Medina  Thabou.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
monuments  in  Thebes :  a  strong  embankment  of 
earth  of  about  five  hundred  feet  thick,  and  fVom 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  enclosing  a  square  space 
bf  about  two  thousand  feet  a  side.  The  enclosed 
field  is  at  present  cultivated;  the  bank  itself  is  cover- 
ed with  sand  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  part  of 
it  is  used  as  a  burying-ground  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village.  The  villagers  are  a  superior  class 
of  people  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gornou  to  whom 
they  are  by  no  means  friendly  disposed.  They 
seem  remarkably  hospitable  to  strangers,  I  never  vi- 
sited them,  but  they  silenced  and  beat  oflT  their 
dogs,  the  principal  sheikhs  came  out  to  welcome 
me,  and  ofiered  me  bread  and  milk,  and  boiled 
eggs,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco..  Monsieur  Repaud, 
supposes  the  above-mentioned  inclosure  to  have 
been  used  as  a  Champs  de  Mars  for  thfe  military 
exercise.  He  may  have  been  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion from  some  slight  similarity  which  it  bears  to 
the  Champs  de  Mars  at  Paris.  However  from  the' 
grea!t  strength  and  thickness  of  the  bailk,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  ancient  reservoir  made 
for  containing  water  for  the  purposes  of  agricuU 
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tttre^  and  the  snippty  of  the  city  when  the  Nile  wa9 
low  or  the  inundations  defective.  A  deep  ravine 
like  a  canal,  with  similar  embankments,  that  runs 
along  the  west  side  of  it,  seems  more  in  favor  of 
this  supposition  than  that  of  citizen  Ripaud. 

Travelling  southward  from  the  ruined  temple  of 
Medina  Thabou,  and  a  small  way  into  the  desert^ 
we  arrived  at  a  mean  looking  house,  built  of  dry 
stone,  covered  with  turf  add  faggots,  surroundied 
by  a  dry  stone  wall  and  secured  with  a  locked  gate 
to  exclude  the^  idle  and  unconcerned.  We  havci 
seen  the  tetriplesi  of  pagan  idolatry.  This  is  the 
house  of  the  Christians'  God.  Near  to  it  there 
waif  a  delep  well  with  a  bucket  and  string  lying  be- 
ttde  it  to  draw  water  for  th6  few,  and  persecuted 
votaries,  who  resort  to  this  place  of  Christian  wof- 
ship.  The  priest  himself,  whose  humble  abode 
was  between  two  and  three  miles  distant,^  was  exe- 
cuting some  repairs  on  this  temple  of  the  living 
God.  On  learning  that  we  were  Christians^  the 
door  instantly  flew  open,  stnd  we  were  cheerfully 
admitted  into  this  sanctuary  of  public  pirayen  The 
floor  was  covered  with  mats  made  of  the  rind  of 
tde  palm-tree,  and  a  reading  de^  stood  oii  ox^ 
side  of  the  apartment*  Though  dirty  and  homely 
in  appearance  it  had  an  ak  of  c6mfort;  like  the 
rose  in  the  wilderness  it  shoiie  by  comparison;  The 
purposes  to  ^^hich  it  is  devoted  atoned  for  all  its  de- 
fects^   The  eye  of  criticism  was  shut,  the  soul  had 
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found  a  facfine,  and  the  tongue  of  ceHdure  iras  stilled 
on  beholding  the  happy  countenance  of  this  Inaii 
of  God,  that  indicated  a  heart  no  stranger  to  the 
feelings  of  his  religion^  bounding  with  joy  to  meet 
a  traveller  from  a  foreign  land  who  worshipt  the 
same  God,  and  acknowledged  the  Same  Saviour  with 
himself.  We  did  not  enquire  what  are  the  dogmai 
or  tenets  of  your  sect? — ^those  warhoops  of  fa<itioQ 
that  sever  man  from  man,  and  many  fintan  theit 
Maker*  We  saw  his  creed  in  his  conduct  Man 
was  his  brother,  religion  had  pofl8easi0n  of  his 
heart,  and  with  five  crt:her  familiee  cm  this  side  the 
river  he  had  constructed  this  mansion  for  worship- 
ing a  Grod,  and  a  Saviour  whotia  they  contiiiiied  to 
serve  and  adcve,  among  the  acoffing  moslemi  by 
whom  they  are  surroundedi  persecuted,  and  reviled* 
He  valued  his  soul  abtove  his  body,  and  woukL  die 
a  martyr  soon^  thitti  renounce  his  faith. 

Leaving  this  hallowed  spot,  wbkh  struck  a  deeper 
ami  more  lasting  interest  into  the  n&nd  than  could 
have  been  ayfpkened^  by  the  most  splendid  temple^ 
we  reined  (he  bed  of  the  ancient  canal^  at  the 
end  of  which  we  turned  a  Uttle  waf  voto  the  de* 
sert,  and  came  to  an  ancient  tmple  standing 
among  the  ruins  of  another  village.  This  temple 
has  been  surrounded  with  a  htghwsdl,  and  adorned 
with  a  propyioB  in  frcmt,  pntt  of  which  is  stiU 
standing,,  ornaosented  wiCh  stculpture  and  hierou 
glt^faios^.    Tbe>  temple  its«lf  is  used  sis  a  sbeep&ld^ 
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and  the  Inside  is  finely  sculptured  and  ornamented 
with  figures  of  Isis  and  Horus,  to  whom  ofierings 
are  presented,  and  divine  honours  paid,  as  the 
principal  objects  of  worship  within  its  walls.  The 
outside  is  rough,  unpolished,  and  unsculptured. 
It  is  called  southern  Dair,  in  contradistinction  to 
n(»lhern  Dair,  already  mentioned.  Near  to  this, 
on  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  ground,  adjoining 
the  rocky  flat,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  mound 
of  unbumt  brick,  which  some  travellers  suppose 
to  have  been  part  of  the  wall  of  ancient  Thebes. 
But  if  we  are  to  allow  Gornou,  the  Memnonium, 
and  Medina  Thabou  to  have  formed  part  of 
ancient  Thebes,  I  should  as  soon  believe  that  iins 
heap  of  bricks  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  London. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  brick  mound  is  merely 
the  remains  of  the  brick  that  was  collected  for  the 
repair  and  building  of  the  village,  the  ruins  of 
which  we  now  witness  around  the  temple. 
}  The  rocky  flat  here  is  considerably  wider,  and  a 
defile  opens  up  a  passage  among  the  mountains, 
into  which  we  did  not  enter ;  but  were  informed 
that  there  is  there  another  Dair  and  excavations  in 
the  rock.  In  several  other  mountain  defiles  above 
Medina  Thabou,  into  which  we  entered,  we  found 
a  number  of  excavations  extremely  well  executed, 
covered  with  sculpture,  and  painted  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours ;  likewise  a  number  of  pits  sunk 
perpendicularly  into  the  rock,  like  that  which  has 
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kdproperly  been  called  the  Well  in  the  Tomb,  dis*' 
covered  by  Mr«  Bebsoni,  all  of  which  have  been 
used  as  burying  places,  and  many  of  them  still 
contain  handsome  mummy  cases,  made  c^  wood 
and  stone,  beautifully  painted  in  a  variety  of  ccdonrSf 
and  covered  with  curious  devices.  The  whole  of 
these  pits  have  generally  been  opened,  yet  on 
lifting  up  the  lid  ot  the  mummy  casei  the  body  is 
found  l}ang  wrapt  up  in  its  last  clothes^  apparently 
untouched.  The  stone  mumn^  case,  which  the 
Earl  of  Belmore  presented  to  the  British  Museum^ 
ivas  found  in  one  of  these  pits. 

High  up  in  the  front,  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain  and  over  the  rocky  flat,  all  Che  way  £r<Mii 
Medina  Thabou^  there  are  innumerable  excavations^ 
mai^  of  them  large  and  beautifnlly  formed,  p'ainted^ 
fmd  sculptured  with  many  curious  devices,  iUustnu 
tive  of  mcient  customs^  In  one  place  above  Me« 
dina  Thabou,  the  doors  into  these  excavations  are 
so  numerous  and  bo  con%aous,  that  they  resemble 
a  row  of  houses  in  a  village.  They  have  a  long 
^piazze^  in  front,  and  a  large  apartment  within ;  and 
long  shaft  running  back  into  the  tock.  They  rise 
in  tiers  above  each  other,  according  to  the  different 
elevations  of  the  mountain.  They  have  evidently 
been  dwelling-houses,  and,  from  the  shady  piazza 
in  front,  the  spectator  enjoys  the  most  delightful 
view  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  of  tbe  plain  of 
Thebesh. 

VOL.    Ilr  f 
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Spewing  igemerally,.  botli  of  the  excayatipm  m 
the  front  of  the  rock,  and  those  along  the  rocky 
flat»  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  them  consist  of 
seveml  chambers ;  commonly  as  two  or  three,  in<me 
(^  whidi  there  is  a  sarcophagus,  or  a  collection  of 
human  bones^  th£  others  unincumbered  wiib  any 
thing,  but  sand  or  stones.  In  some  instancei;  adcmg 
shaft  runs  bapk  from  the  first  chamber,  with  smiill 
horizontal  et&cavations  in  the  side,  and  at'  th^  end 
« t^rpeudic^lar  niche,  shaped  like  a  mummy  case, 
Yfhi<^  it  is  capable  of  containing  in.  ihe  erect  po&k 
ture,  and  for  which  it  probably  was  construct^  f 
^  we  are  informed  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  kept 
th^ir  dead  in  the  house,  andremoved  them  one  by  one 
as  it  became  necessary  to  make  way  for  another;  and 
if  at  any  time  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  *  they 
laid  them  in  pledge  as  their  most  valuable  possession; 
which  they  would  certainly  not  fail  to  redeem  as 
soon  as  they  had  it  in  their  power. 

Continuing  our  route  northward,  by  the  base  <rf 
the  mountain,  we  came  to  another  temple  of  Isis, 
situated  in  ;a  most  desert  spot,  on  the  west  of,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Memiionium,  but  concealed 
from  its  view  by  a  large  high  mound,  which  rises 
up  in  the  rocky  flat  between  them.  It  is  called 
Dair  el  Medina,  as  if  it  had  been  more  connected 
^th  Medina  Thabou,  than  with  any  of  the  other 
ten^][d6s,  during  the  thne  that  Christianity  was  the 
prevailing  religion  in  the  country.  It  is  surrounded 
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l^  a  higb  wall  a(  unbunit  brick,  and  ks  nam^ 
intimates  that  it  once  was  the  seat  of  a  holy  hro«: 
tfaerhood.  It  consists  of  a  smdl  propylon,  a  pro- 
naos  with  a  column  on  eadi  hand*  The  front  of 
the  temple  has  two  columns  on  each'  side  of  the 
gateway,  half  built  up :  and  three  small  chambers 
which  enter  separately  from  the  pronaos.  The^ 
whole  piazza,  diambers,  and  front  of  the  temple^ 
^e  covered,  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics, wUdi' 
are  cut  in  a  most  superior  style,  greatly  surpassing, 
that  of  any  temple  in  Thebes,  and  resemble  more 
the  hieroglyphics  in  the  tombs,  which  are  probably 
of  a  more  ancient  date  than  those  on  the  temples* . 

The  subjects  are  of  the  most  sample  descriptiont 
and  relate  chiefly  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  who  is: 
re^esented  with  the  lotus  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and* 
honoured  with  offerings  of  difiS^ent  kinds.  Sonie< 
times  she  is  exhibited  with  the  cow's  h«d  boA 
hum^n  body  ;  but  most  frequently  both  the  head 
and  body  are  human.  The  scarabseus  and  globe  are; 
the  common  devices  over  the  door,  with  a  person; 
kneeling  on  each  side  of  it.  The  tablets  of  hteron 
glyphics  contain  the  scarabssus,  and  have  a  strongv. 
resemblance  to  those  at  northern  Dair.  There  are 
no  battle  scenes  in  it,  and  no  proceanons. 

In  the  southern  chamber,  among  a  number  o£: 
eurious  devices,  is  that  of  a  balance  with  two  sca)eA 
dependiiig  from  it  In  the  ofie  scale  therei  is  af  wsitk 
df  pot,:  br.  urn,,  or  censer,  like  that  which  is.  ir^t 
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quaitly  presented  to  Isis,  sometimes  witli  incense, 
and  sometimes  it  contains  a  vegetable  resembling 
tlie  stalk  of  an  onion.  In  the  other  scale  there  is 
a  feather.  The  hawk-headed  deity  lays  hold  of  the 
rope  of  the  former  scale  with  his  hand,  as  if  going 
to  ascertain  which  way  the  trepidations  of  the  ba- 
lance shall  determine.  The  wolf-headed  deity 
grasps  the  rope  of  the  other  scale  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  probably  for  the  same  purpose.  Directly 
above  each  of  them  a  human  head  is  placed  upon 
tibe  beam,  about  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  end 
of  the  balance,  and  two  thirds  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  On  the  centre  of  motion  a  monkey  site 
squatted,  with  his  hands  upon  his  knees;  thus 
seeming  to  indicate,  that  if  the  actions  and  obla* 
tions  of  the  individual  under  consideration  out- 
weighed a  single  feather  in  the  balance,  he  fell  to 
the  care  of  the  hawk-headed  diety,  to  be  conducted 
through  the  air  to  the  regions  of  bliss ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  found  wanting,  aiid  the 
balance  preponderated  to  the  side  of  the  feather, 
the  unfortunate  being  was  then  seized  upon  by  the 
grinning  wolf  to  be  carried  deep  into  tlie  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  regions  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair. In  all  such  devices  the  wolf-headed  deity  is 
stationed  at  the  left  end  of  the  balance,  and  the 
hawk-headed  deity  at  the  right.  But  there  is  a 
^tw^  state,  a  tertium  quid,  typified  by  the  monkey, 
if  the  balance  should  rest  in  an  equipoise  ^  in  which 
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the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  deceased  are  exactly 
balanced,  so  that  the  being  becomes  perfectly  e& 
fete  an  object  for  annihilation,  neither  of  rewards 
nor  punishment;  as  the  monkey  is  neither  fit  for  the 
sodely  of  men  nor  beasts.  On  one  side  of  this 
curious  group,  the  ibis-headed  deity  is  represented 
with  a  scroll  and  pen  in  his  hand,  as  if  entering  the 
result  in  the  records  of  the  temple,  whatever  that 
may  be.  On  the  other  side  is  Horus,  characterised 
by  the  lock  of  hair  curling  down  his  neck,  and  by 
wearing  the  scourge  and  sceptre  of  Osiris ;  showing 
that  he  possessed  equally  with  him  the  power  to 
punish  and  command. 

Throughout  the  chamber  are  many  other  mysti- 
cal contrivances,  as  that  of  a  ram  with  four  heads 
receiving  offerings,  and  adorned  with  the  globe, 
and  the  sacred  bird  over  head.  A  wolf  placed 
upon  an  altar,  with  a  scourge  laid  over  him,  and 
hard  by  a  number  of  people  waiting  at  a  tomb, 
which  is  shaped  exactly  like  the  sheikhs'  tombs  of 
the  present  day,  the  top  being  turned  round  in  the 
form  of  the  dome  or  arch.  We  have  also  the  sacred 
boat,  and  the  stems  of  the  lotus  twined  round  with 
seipents. 

In  one  part  there  is  a  curious  assemblage  of  small 
figures  squatted  upon  their  seats,  with  their  knees 
up  to  their  breasts,  and  their  hands  raised.  There 
are  two  rows  of  them,  and  twenty-one  in  each  row, 
and  each  of  them  has  a  feather  in  its  head,  which 
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i^  sometimes  that  of  a  dog,  a  hawk,  a  bippopotanms; 
on  ibis^  or  a  wolf,  but  most  frequently  it  is*  a  hu-* 
man  head.  They  are  presented  with  the  lotus  and 
other  dflferings,  by  a  person  half  kneeUng  with  a 
YSBCf  and  a  bird  on  his  hand.  They  attend  near 
the  balance,  with  the  sceptre  of  Osiris  in  their 
hands,  indicative  of  his  commission  to  be  there  for 
the  performance  of  certain  special  duties.  Near  the 
door  there  is  a  curious  exhibition  of  the  wolf-head* 
ed  and  hawk-headed  deities  in  half-kneeling  pos« 
tures,  with  their  fists  clenched  and  threatening  each 
other,  as  we  frequently  see  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  in  the  chamber  which  contains  the  sarco« 
phagus.  The  sacred  bird,  with  expanded  wings,  is 
painted  along  the  ceiling  of  all  the  three  chambers, 
and  the  floors  of  them  all  have  been  torn  up  in 
quest  of  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  supposed  to 
have  been  deposited  there.  At  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  temple  there  is  a  small  tank  for  containing 
water ;  and  on  the  south-west  of  it  is  the  burial 
ground  of  ihe  former  Christian  possessors,  whose 
sepulchres  the  An^s  are  now  ransacking  for  anti- 
quities, and  in  which  they  say  that  they  sometimes 
find  Greek  MSS.  rolled  up,  and  stuffed  in  the 
breasts.  I  have  seen  part  of  a  Gr&sk  MSS.  on 
papyrus,  which  was  said  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
one  of  these  tombs.  This  beautiful  temple  is  by  far 
the  most  entire,^  and  most  highly  finished,  pf  all  the 
tempfes'in  Thdbes. 
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In  addition  to  these  te^^ples  on  the  west  side  of 
^be  river  just  de^qribed,  md  which  are  in  ^ait 
^standing,  I  must  mention  thfrf;  there  are  traces  of 
many  more,  and  apparently  an  oldet  race  of  tem- 
ples, whose  walls  are  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
4h^  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
hwit  carried  dw^y.    Two  of  these  have  been  al- 
jeady  mentioned  on  the  edge'of  the  cultivated  soil ; 
one  of  them  near  to  the  Memnonium,  the  other 
:behind  the  two  statues  of  Shamy  and  Damy,  near 
Medina  Thabou.     There  is  another  on  the  rocky 
:flat  between  it  and  the  Memnonium,  but  nearer  to 
Medina  Thabou.  The  substructions  of  it,  however, 
are  far  from  being  of  that  colossal  extent  which 
.characterise  the  magnificent  edifices  of  these  two 
places.  It  has  been  constructed  partly  of  the  stone 
of  the  country,  and  partly  of  sand-stones.     The 
.greater  p|u*t.  of  the  latter  have  been  carried  away, 
.and  it  is  prpbably  these  which  we  bebeld.  in  the 
propyl^ns  of  the  Memoonium  and  Medina  Thabou. 
We  ^Iso  perceive  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  tmnple 
mafiy  fragments  of  colossal  statues ;  some  of  which 
are  of  the  §tone  of  the  country,  which  break  with 
a  kind  of  splintery  fracture;  others  are  of  the  highly 
crystallized  quart;sy  saikd-^tone,  the  same  with  that 
of  the  ancient  statue  of  Memnon.    .  There  are  P'tsp 
the  remains  of  another  similar  temple  to  the  north 
of  the  Mepinonium,  on  the  rocky  flat  with  similar 
fragi^eots  of  statues,  aqd  I  .have  no  doubt  ms^ny 
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Xicrpou^  and  below  the  latter  plaee  ia  the  rocky 
eouneiice  that  extends  in  a  mxih  eastern  diiection 
towards  the  river.  In  one  of  thea^  I  counted  ^y- 
two  doors  in  one  Uae^  leading  into  as  m^y  s^Or 
rate  excavations,  each  of  them  auffident  for  the  ao 
comaiodation  of  a  family,  which  woidd  be  more 
convKeniently  s^nd  om^ortably  lodged,  than  in  any 
fCf  the  houses  in  any  of  the  present  villages  in 
JEfE!P^  ^^  other  settlements  of  the  same  kind  I 
counted  thirty  doors,  in  others  twelve,  more  or  less, 
.86  .^he  conglcHuerate  rock  was  practicable,  or  the 
tribe  or  family  that  farmed*  \t  was  stnall  oj  nume- 
rous. Some  of  them  have  two  rows  of  columns  in 
front,  others  oply  erne  row,  and  all  of  the^i  are  adorn- 
ed with  hieroglyphics  and  sculpture,  and  mytholo- 
.gical  devipes. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  these  excavations  in  their 
number,  accommodation  and  extent,  without  con- 
sidering them  as  the  dwelling-places  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Thebes;  and  the  taste  and  style 
with  which  they  are  formed  and  decorated^  indi- 
cate a  state  of  society  greatly  surpassing  what  19  to 
be  met  with  at  present  in  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  inhalntants  of  Gomqu  still  live  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  these  rocky  ptifmsions, 
and  may  be  rfgarded  as  the  link  that  connects  the 
ancient  and  modern  style  of  dwelling  in  Thebes. 
They  are,  however^  but  hum}>le  representatives, 
and,  though  residing  in  the  san^e  apaitment§,  are  a3 
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rlimeh  inferior  ill  apparent  comfort  to  their  predk- 
ceflsors,  as  the  character  and  influence  of  their 
country  are  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  when  com- 
pared with  the  power  and  grandeur  of  andent 
.Egypt.  These  subterranean  al>odes  are  generdly 
filled  up  with  sand,a|id  the  debris  which  has  fallen 
down  fiorn  th^  rock ;  but  the  modem  inhabitanti^ 
on  talking  possession,  are  too  indolent  to  clear  out 
the  rocky  cave,  .and  to  ^vail  themselves  of  the 
whole  of  the  accomipodation  formed  by  the  ancient 
^settlers.  Instead  of  this  they  merely  scratch  a  hole, 
by  w^ch  (Q  crawl  in,  and  clear  out  a  little  of  th^ 
rubbish  from  the  first  chamber,  in  which  they  de- 
posit their  sleeping  mats,  and  any  trifling  furniture 
which  they  poissess.  Here  they  repose  during  the 
night,  and  retire  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  during 
the  day*  All  the  shaft,  and  all  the  excavations^ 
and  inner  chambers  remain  blocked  up  with  the 
rubbish  and  sand  that  have  drifted  in  ftom  the 
surrounding  flat.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
a  family  residing  in  the  outer  chamber,  and  the 
paster  of  it  sleeping  in  the  bottom  of  an  ancient 
.liarcQphagus,  by  way  of  being  in  the  state  bed ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  shaft  and  interior  niches 
continue  to  possess  the  sarcophagi  and  mummy 
cases,  fiJded  with  the  bones  and  bodies  of  the  for- 
mer  tenants  of  the  soil,  that  had  been  lodged  there 
between  two  and  three  thousand  years;  ago.  To 
supply  in  part  the  accoimnodatian  that  the  ^hole 
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of  this  subterraneous  abode  would  afford  tliem^  if 
restored  to  its  pristine  condition,  they  generally 
buUd  near  the  docn:  a  round  hollow  tower,  shaped 
like  some  of  the  ancient  £g3rptian  borders,  of 
unbumt  brick,  or  stone  plastered  over  with  mud, 
with  openings  in  its  side,  in  di£ferent  places,  to  serve 
for  presses,  and  other  conveniences*  It  is  closed 
at  the  top,  and  shaped  like  a  funnel  or  open  bowl, 
from  which  the  camel  eats  his  grass,  cut  straw, 
beans,  or  other  provender.  The  asses,  the  goats, 
and  the  sheep  take  their  station  near  the  same  place, 
and  eat  their  repast  off  the  ground.  The  mistress 
and  daughters  of  the  family  sit  round  the  door,  and 
retire  into  the  cell  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
who  is  received  by  the  master  of  the  family,  and 
sits  down  in  the  open  air,  among  the  dry  sand,  or 
on  a  mat,  if  there  happens  to  be  such  a  luxury  at 
hand.  He  is  generally  presented  with  bread  and 
milk,  coffee  and  tobacco.  The  dogs  being  in- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  the  settlement,  occupy 
the  heights  above,  and  furiously  assail  every  stran*- 
ger  who  ventures  to  approach.  Similar  excavations 
ares  continued  all  round  in  the  rocky  flat,  and  up 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  though  of  very  steep 
ascent,  and  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  the  valley  of 
ilMban  el  Melook,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  defiles 
in  the  mountains  ;  so  that  if  the  whole  were  exa- 
mined and  cleared  out,  I  should  not  be  astonished 
td  hear  that  it  contained  accommodation  for  more 
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tiiaa  twenty  thousand  families :  and  what  is  more, 
I  may  add»  comfortable  accommodation,  for  the 
mountain  here  is  without  any  damp,  and  the  tem- 
perature in  its  centre,  is  always  the  same,  alike 
unaffected  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the  chills  c£ 
the  night,  which  even  here  in  the  mornings  of 
December,  January,  and  a  part  of  February,  made 
^B  feelingly  acknowledge  that  it  was  winter.    We 
saw  ice  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
was  fix>ze  in  an  earthen-ware  basin,  in  the  noctur- 
nal cold  of  Thebes,  in  the  end  of  January.     Do^ 
miciled,  however,  in  his  mountain  recess,  the  The- 
ban  experiences  no  such  changes  of  climate.    He 
sits  under  his  elevated  piazza,  in  front  of  his  rocky 
cave,  and  looks  from  out  its  shade  over  this  noble 
and  venerable  plain,  equally  warm  and  comfortable, 
whether  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  shine  upon  the 
fidd  of  vision :    alike  undisturbed  by  the  smoke 
of  cities,  or  the  obstructing  medium  of  houses,  he 
enjoys  the  contemplation  of  the  scrae  in  the  most 
absolute  repose.     The  world  has  been  favoured 
with  a  view  of  subterranean  Rome ;  but  a  view  of 
subterranean  Thebes,  would  much  more  delight 
and  astonish  them.    Notwithstanding  all  that  they 
have  read  of  its  grandeur  and  magnificence*  I  am 
convinced  that  they  would  take  up  the  language  of 
the  queen  of  the  south  f  o  the  wise  king  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  confess  that  the  half  has  not  been  told 
them.    Mankind  lament  the  want  of  books  and 
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records  of  the  affiiirl^  oif  ancient  Eg3rpt ;  but  bere^ 
are  to  be  i»een,  sculptured  and  painted  in  the  most 
glowing  colours,  the  religion,  history,  jdiiloaophy, 
arts,  and  costumes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Much 
of  it  certainly  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  uhder-> 
stood ;  but  much  of  it  perfectly  intelligible.  We 
har^  probttbly  in  this  small  compass,,  .more  true 
information  respecting  the  private  life,  customs^- 
occupations  and  amusements  of  the  ancient  Egyp-* 
tiftns,  than  we  should  have  found  in  all  the  volume^sr 
of  the  AleJtandrian  library,  had  they  come  down  to 
us  unimpaired,  untouched  by  the  devouring  fire 
of  the  Romans  or  the  Saracens.  Yet  the  world 
know  Uttle  or  nothing  of  them,  and  cannot  know 
without  going  there ;  for  there  is  but  one  copy  of 
their  works  upon  the  walls  of  their  tombs  and 
dwelliiigd,  and  that,  to  our  shame,  has  never  been 
printed:  and  when  the  saps  of  time  shall  have 
destroyed  their  integrity,  thtir  legibility,  and  their 
brilliant  hue,  future  ages  may  tax  our  cardeas  and 
sluggish  nature,  as  we  now  do  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  saw  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
in  all  their  glory ;  but  stalked  silently  and  stupidly 
by,  hardly  leaving  us  a  notice  of  what  they  were, 
either  in  size,  number,  beauty,  or  appropri^ticMQ« 
Mr.  Belzoni  has  done  much;  but  the  surface  of 
Thebes  is  hardly  scratched,  its  mine  of  diamond^ 
remains  unexplored. 

THe  east  side  of  the  Nile  has  also  its  atlxacttoniSif 
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and  those  by  no  means  inconsiderable^  in  the  tenk^* 
pies  of  Luxor  and  Kamac.  Tke  first  is  situated, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  directly  opposite  to  Medina  Thabou*  It 
is  at  present  the  port  of  the  eaMem,  or  great 
Thebaid;  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  pier, 
and  a  high  embairibnent  of  stone,  show  that  it  also 
was  so  in  former  times.  The  workmanship,  how- 
ever, displayed  in  this  embankment,  seems  td-  be 
entirely  Roman.  The  ruined  temple,  like  that  of 
the  Memnonium,  is  quite  a  skeleton ;  the  greater 
part  of' the  columns  in  the  interior,  and  part  of 
the  sanctuary  are  still  standing;  but  the  outer  walls 
are  thrown  down,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  constructed  have  been  carried  away.  It  id 
nearly  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  propylon 
along  the  front  measures  about  two  hundred  feet 
at  its  present  base,  which  is  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  the  foundation,  as  may  be  be  seen  from  the 
statues  near  the  gate-way  that  just  r*ar  the  tops  of 
their  caps  above  the  rubbish ;  so  that  judging  from 
the  battering  of  the  wall,  it  probably  measured 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  more.  The  large  temples  in 
Thebes  are  not  built  on  one  uniform  plan,  all  are 
difierent;  but  the  one  under  consideration  re- 
sembles that  at  the  Memnonium  more  than  those 
at  Karnac  or  Medina  Thabou.  It  consists  of  a 
propylon,  large  colonnades,  and  several  chambers. 
On.  the  front  of  the  propylon  is  exhibited  a  battle 
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scene,  in  a  most  spirited  style*  It  resembles  in 
many  respects  one  of  tnose  at  the  Memnonium, 
in  the  attitude,  and  colossal-size  of  the  hero;  the 
havoc  which  he  makes  among  his  enemies;  the 
armour,  dress  and  weapons,  both  of  his  friends 
and  foes ;  his  complete  triumph  over  all  their  op* 
position ;  and  finally  his  sitting  on  his  throne  judg- 
ing the  captives,  and  witnessing  their  punishment. 
The  whole  piece  is  excellently  described  by  Mr. 
HamiltCNi;  to  whose  work  and  to  the  plates  of  major 
Hayes,  I  beg  leave  to  refer ;  with  this  remark,  that 
there  are  no  feathers  waving  over  the  heads  of  the 
horses,  and  that  the  lion  which  he  represents  at 
the  feet  of  the  hero  in  the  act  of  rushing  forward 
to  combat,  is  merely  an  ornament  on  the  side  of 
his  chariot,  as  in  the  same  piece  on  the  temple  above 
mentioned.  The  propylon  is  provided  with  stairs, 
which  are  now  much  dilapidated,  that  lead  up  to 
to  the  top,  and  give  off  passages  to  small  chambers 
as  they  ascend.  The  visiter  passes  easily  from  one 
end  of  the  propylon  to  the  other  over  the  top  of 
the  ruined  gateway,  and  ascends  completely  to  the 
summit.  The  base  all  round  is  built  up  with  the 
houses  of  the  present  village ;  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  correct  view  of  the  sculpture,  it  is  necessary 
to  mount  upon  the  roof  of  them,  which  the  in- 
habitants, for  a  small  gratuity,  readily  permitted 
us  to  do.  There  are  several  statues  all  aloi^ 
the  front  of  the  propylon.      The.  mitre-shaped 
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head-dress,  and  part  of  the  face  of  two  of  them, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  appear  above,  the 
body  and  theremainingparts  are  all  buried  under  the 
rubbish.  Other  statues  just  rearing  their  colossal 
heads  above  the  mud  are  to  be  seen  in  the  interior 
of  the  houses.  They  are  all  of  the  large-grained 
granite  of  Assouan,  highly  polished  and  beautifully 
formed,  and  all,  except  one,  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  propylon.  A  little  in  advance  of  it  to 
the  east  are  two  beautiful  obelisks  from  the  same 
quarry.  They  are  about  eighty  feet  high  and  ten 
feet  square  at  the  base,  perfectly  imaffected  by  the 
injuries  of  time,  and  covered  all  round  with  deeply 
cut  hieroglyphics  from  top  to  bottom,  begitmingat 
the  top  as  usual  with  the  mitred  hawk,  emblematic 
of  their  dedication  to  the  god  of  day. 

Behind  the  propylon  we  passed  into  the  dromos, 
a  large  open  court  with  two  rows  of  columns  that 
had  been  walled  on  each  side  and  covered  above, 
forming  a  piazza  all  round.  There  are,  or  rather 
have  been,  twelve  square  columns  in  each  row  -at 
each  end,  and  eight  on  each  side,  counting  the  end 
columns  only  once,  making  in  all  twenty-six.  The 
whole  dromos  is  about  300  feet  long,  and  160  feet 
wide.  All  the  columns  and  the  side  of  the  pro^ 
pylon  are  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics, 
From  the  dromos  we  passed  on  between  two  rows 
of  the  most  stately  columns  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  betweea  thirty  and  forty  feet  high,  with  spread- 
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ing  ca^tdsy  like  the  budding  lotas.  There  art 
six  cdoiims  in  each  rov  which  occupy  the  auddie 
of  the  space  directly  from  the  docMT  of  the  dromoa, 
and  it  does  not  appear  whether  there  w^re  any 
more,  or  whether  they  were  inclosed  by  walls  at 
the  sides.  We  came  next  to  what  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cella,  which  is  peripteral,  having  a  row  <^ 
eleven  columns  on  each  side.  The  walls  are  pretty 
entire,  and  inclose  a  space  of  about  160  feet  knig, 
and  140  wide,  and  is  at  present  possessed  by  a 
number  of  the  villagers  and  their  cattle.  It  con» 
tains  many  columns  and  the  fragments  of  many 
more  which  are  broken  down,  and  from  the  %ure 
of  the  cross  and  other  insignia  displayed  along 
the  walls,  appears  to  have  been  cmce  used  as  a  place 
of  Christian  worship.  There  has  been  a  door-way 
At  each  end,  both  of  which  are  now  built  up,  and 
the  regular  entrance  is  over  a  low  part  of  the  side 
wall.  We  next  came  to  another  colonnade,  con*, 
listing  of  ten  rows  of  columns,  three  columns  in 
each  row,  all  of  which  are  covered  with  sculpture 
and  hieroglyphics ;  then  a  cross  wall  with  a  door- 
way in  the  middle  of  it,  and  then  another  coloUf 
nade  consisting  of  eight  rows  of  ocdumns.  with 
four  columns  in  each  row.  At  the  end  of  this 
coloiuiade  we  came  to  what  may  be  r^arded  as 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  with  an  arcade  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall  for  a  statue,  in  the  place  when 
we  naturally^  in  confoir;nity  with  the  plans  of  the 
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Other  temples,  expected  to  have  found  a  door ;  but 
this  we  met  with  on  the  nortli  side,  and  on  entering 
came  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  or  innermost 
apartment  of  all,  which  is  a  small  chamber  about 
fourteen  feet  square  covered  with  sculpture 
and  hieroglyphics.  From  this  we  passed  into 
another  chamber  containing  twelve  columns,  and 
from  that  into  another  containing  four  columns, 
and  adorned  with  an  equal  number  without, 
with  the  appearance  of  their  having  been  many 
more,  all  of  them  highly  ornamented  with  sculpture 
and  hieroglyphics.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  ruin,  and  near  the  brink  of  the  river, 
towards  which  there  has  been  no  door  of  access ; 
but  the  present  termination  of  the  ruins  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  original  one  of  the  building. 
Xhe  subjects  in  the  sculpture  or  hieroglyphics  do  not 
difler  materially  from  those  already  described,  and 
therefore  although  I  noted  the  greater  part  of  them, 
I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  lay  them  before  the  public. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  temple  there  is  an  im- 
mense heap  of  rubbish  higher  than  the  temple  it- 
self, consisting  of  mud  and  sand,  and  broken  pot- 
tery ware,  all  huddled  together  in  a  mass.  The 
present  village  of  Luxor  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
ruin,  and  spreads  out  to  the  north,  and  south,  and 
east,  a  considerable  way.  It  contains  one  hundred 
Coptic  families  who  are  Christians.  They  have  four 
priests,  and  a  place  of  worship  about  four  miletsi 
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distant  in  the  desert.  There  are  about  five  times 
the  number  of  mussulmans  who  live  in  small  huts 
about  twelve  feet  square,  among  vermin,  dust  and 
filth,  the  usual  comforts  of  the  moslems  in  Egypt. 
These  wretches  neither  enjoy  themselves,  nor  per- 
mit others  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  a  tranquil  and 
social  life. 

The  temple  of  Luxor  was  probably  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  the  convenience  of  sailors 
and  wayfaring  men,  where,  without  much  loss  of 
time,  they  might  stop,  say  their  prayers,  present 
their  offerings,  perform  their  vows  for  past  favors, 
and  bribe  the  priests  for  promises  of  future  success ; 
and  great  and  magnificent  as  it  is,  it  only  serves 
to  show  us  the  way  to  a  much  greater,  to  which  it 
is  hardly  more  in  comparison  than  a  kind  of  por- 
ter's lodge.  I  mean  the  splendid  ruin  of  the  temple 
at  Karnac. 

The  distance  from  Luxor  to  Karnac  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  The  whole  road  was 
formerly  lined  with  a  row  of  sphinxes  on  each  side. 
At  present  these  are  entirely  covered  up  for  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  on  the  end  nearest  to  Luxor, 
and  the  track  lies  over  the  superincumbent  ruins 
of  unburnt  brick,  and  broken  pottery-ware,  covered 
with  dust  and  scattered  tufts  of  a  hard  rushy  grass, 
such  as  generally  grows  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  are  not  subjected  to  the  fertilizing  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  or  watered  by  the  labor  of 
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man.     Several  high  mounds  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  way,  as  if  small  hamlets  or  villas  had  lent 
their  aid  to  enliven  the  scene.     On  the  latter  part 
of  the  road  near  to  Karnac,  a  row  of  criosphinxes, 
that  is  with  a  ram's  head,  and  a  lion's  body,  still  ex« 
ists  on  each  side  of  the  way.     Some  of  them  are 
very  entire,  but  all  are  quite  uncovered,  and  shaded 
for  part  of  the  way  by  a  grove  of  palm-trees  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left.     The  road  is  well  and 
regularly  formed,  and  is  sixty  three  feet  wide.  The 
sphinxes  are  represented  couchant  with  their  heads 
turned  towards  the  road.     They  are  of  common 
sand'Stone,  the  same  as  that  of  which  the  temples 
are  built,  are  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  each  of  them 
has  a  small  mummy-shaped  figure  standing  up  be- 
tween the  paws  with  the  hands  crossed  over  the 
breast,  and  the  sacred  Tau  in  each,  and  a  row  of 
hieroglyphics  down  the  front.     The  road  proceeds 
for  a  little  way  up  a  gentle  ascent,  after  whieh  it 
gradually  slopes  down  and  terminates  in  a  fine  gra^ 
nite  gateway  in  front  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  close  to 
the  village  of  Kamac.  This  handsome  temple,  which 
is  one  of  a  suite  of  smaller  temples,  connected  with 
the  grand  temple,  consists  of  a  propylon,  a  small 
dromos  with  columns  on  each  hand,  a  pronaos  with 
four  columns  on  each  hand,  and  a  cella  divided 
itito  five  different  apartments.     The  sculpture  and 
hieroglyphics  are  of  the  same  description  as  on  the 
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Other  temples,   and  the  worship  of  Isis  prevaib 
throughout. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  regular  approach  to  the 
large  temple  which  lies  considerably  to  the  right  or 
east,  and  passes  likewise  between  two  rows  of 
sphinxes  which  are  much  broken,  and  covered  up 
with  sand ;  it  then  passes  through  four  immense 
propylons,  the  gifts  of  so  many  illustrious  monarchs. 
The  gateways  are  chiefly  of  polished  granite,  and, 
as  well  as  the  sides,  are  covered  with  sculpture  and 
Weroglyphics,  and  adorned  with  numerous  colossal 
statues ;  they  are  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  from  each  other,  and  as  the  votary 
advanced,  continued  in  succession  to  increase  the 
ardor  of  devotion,  till,  entering  by  the  side,  he  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  this  splendid  ruin,  where  the 
astonished  eye  passes  over  the  wrecks  of  a  sacred 
edifice  extending  to  about  six  hundred  feet  on  each 
hand.  Twelve  hundred  feet  being  about  the  whole 
length  of  the  temple,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  the  breadth. 

Besides  this  entrance  which  leads  directly  fi'om 
the  Nile  at  Luxor,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
formed  for  the  religious  processions  and  ceremo- 
nies that  passed  between  the  two  places  in  sight  of 
the  wondering  multitude,  there  is  another  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  and  public  en- 
trance from  the  west,  facing  northern  Dair  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  entrance,  which  is 
near  the  wall  of  unburnt  brick  that  enclosed  the 
whole  of  this  sacred  ground,  passes  through  a  mag- 
nificent propylon  of  400  feet  long  and  40  feet  thick^ 
andis  approached  also  between  two  rows  of  sphinxesi 
part  of  which  was  uncovered  by  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
more.  It  has  eight  windows  in  two  rows,  and  four 
fals^  doors  on  each  side  of  the  gateway.  The  north 
wing  of  the  propylon  is  very  much  fallen  down. 
The  front  is  not  hewn,  nor  ornamented  with  hiero- 
glyphics :  from  which  I  would  infer  that  it  has 
been  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  There  is  a  stair  in 
the  northern  end,  by  which  to  ascend  to  the  top^ 
and  a  passage  over  the  ceiling  of  the  doorway^ 
from  the  north  to  the  south  wing  of  the  propylon. 
Advancing  within  we  perceived  inscribed  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  passage,  the  latitudes  of  the 
different  places  in  Egypt,  as  taken  by  the  French 
C!ommissii)n  of  Arts,  at  an  early  period  of  their  un- 
dertaking, when  probably  they  had  not  learned  to 
take  the  error  of  their  instruments,  or  to  observe 
with  accuracy.  Afterwards,  however,  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  repeated  their  observations ; 
the  results  of  which  are  published  in  their  large 
work  on  Egyptian  Antiquities.  Looking  forward 
from  the  centre  of  this  gateway,  what  a  scene  of 
havoc  and  destruction  is  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  in  an  immense  heathen  temple  of  1200 
feet  long  and  400  feet  wide,  with  its  cohunns  an^ 
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trails,  and  intersecting  propylons,  all  prostrate  in  one 
heap  of  ruins,  looking  as  if  the  blight  of  heaven  had 
smote  it  at  the  command  of  an  insulted  God !  Yet 
this  is  but  a  part  of  the  sacred  premises  of  Dios- 
polis.  On  every  hand  are  gateways  and  adjoining 
temples,  which,  in  other  places,  would  be  reckoned 
magnificent,  and  rows  of  sphinxes  bounding  the 
avenue  of  communication  to  the  different  doors  in 
the  sides  of  this  grand  temple,  this  pantheon,  this 
centre  of  pagan  worship,  the  abode  of  the  mighty 
Ammon*  The  walls  that  remain  are  so  shattered, 
and  the  stones  so  detached  from  each  other,  that  I 
am  now  rather  disposed  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  the 
concussion  of  an  earthquake,  than  to  any  human 
operation. 

This  gateway  leads  into  a  spacious  court,  which 
we  should  consider  as  the  dromos  of  the  temple  j 
but  a  row  of  stately  columns,  about  forty  feet  high, 
almost  preclude  our  doing  so.  A  row  of  smaller 
columns  passes  down  each  side,  and  on  the  right  a 
small  temple,  projects  considerably  into  the  court. 
There  are  six  columns  in  each  of  the  rows  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  which  terminate  in  front  of 
two  broken  colossal  statues  of  large-grained  granite, 
standing  in  fronf  of  another  propylon,  which  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics. 
Great  part  of  it,  however,  has  fallen  down,  and  we 
see  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  many  stones  which 
bad  formed  part  of  a  temple  previous  to  the  pm- 
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sent  ruins.  Each  side  of  the  passage  is  richly  scalp* 
tured  over  with  gods,  and  priests,  and  offerings, 
and  hieroglyphics. 

Succeeding  to  this  propylon  is  an  immense  co- 
lonnade, consisting  of  eighteen  columns,  across  the 
building,  and  nine  in  the  length  of  it.  The  two 
rows  of  columns  down  the  middle  are  the  largest,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  Memnonium,  and  are  about  1 1 
feet  in  diameter.  These  supported  the  highest  part 
of  the  roof,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  small  windows 
for  the  admission  of  light  to  this  part  of  the  temple. 
The  other  columns  are  about  eight  feet  in  diame* 
ter,  and  about  32  feet  high.  They  are  not  mono* 
lithic.  The  wall  of  the  propylon,  the  side  walls  of 
the  temple,  and  all  the  16S  columns  are  completely 
covered  with  the  sculptured  images  of  the  hawk- 
headed,  wolf-headed,  and  human  headed  gods  of  the 
Egyptians.  To  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
immense  colonnades  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Egyp- 
ti^n  temples,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  the 
Thebaid,  such  as  the  Memnoniimi,'  Luxor,  and 
Kamac,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Egyptians  had 
no  other  way  of  supporting  a  roof  but  by  the  erec- 
tion of  columns,  the  masonic  arch  not  being  then 
understood.  So  that  wbenever  a  roof  over  a  large 
space  was  required,  a  large  colonnade  was  indls- 
pensible.  The  frequent  and  entire  exhibition  of 
their  polymorphous  deities  was  ariother  use  that 
they  made  of  the  colonnade.  A  succession  of  these 
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was  carried  over  the  columns,  so  that  numeraua 
votaries  could  select  the  god  of  their  choice,  pre* 
sent  their  offerings,  kneel  down,  and  worship,  and 
find  a  willing  priest  to  teach  them  how  to  con- 
ciliate his  favor. 

The  end  of  this  colonnade  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  this  half  of  the  temple,  on  the  outside  of  which 
is  sculptured  the  figure  of  two  immense  boats. 
One  of  them  is  51  feet  long,  and  has  the  head  of  a 
ram  at  each  end,  with  only  one  principal  person 
on  board,  who,  in  one  part  of  the  vessel,  is  arrang* 
ing  an  offering,  and  in  another  part  of  it  working 
the  oar.  The  other  boat  is  45  feet  long,  and  has  a 
number  of  people  on  board  engaged  in  the  act  of 
poling  it  forward.  At  this  part  of  the  temple  en-f 
tered  the  grand  passage  from  Luxor,  through  the 
series  of  propylons,  by  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  al« 
ready  mentioned.  The  other  half  of  the  temple  is 
equally,  and,  perhaps,  more  interesting,  for  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  sanctuary.  Of  four  gra- 
nite obelisks  that  adorned  this  part  of  the  building 
three  are  still  standing.  They  are  about  seventy 
feet  high,  and  nine  feet  square  at  the  base.  The 
other  is  thrown  down,  and  cut  through  the  middle, 
that  part  of  it  might  be  carried  away,  which  cir* 
cumstances  have  prevented.  A  little  to  the  west 
of  the  obelisks  are  several  beautiful  columns,  well 
turned,  and  highly  pdished ;  I  have  not  noted  their 
height,  but  state  them  from  memory,  to  be  about 
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SO  feet.  The  capitals  are  exquisitdy  wrought^ 
and  resemble  the  flower  of  the  lotus.  They  seem 
to  have  been  merely  ornamental,  and  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  a  sanctuary,  which  is  also  of  highly 
polished  granite,  and  occupies  the  mid4ie  of  this 
part  of  the  temple.  This  sanctuary  is  open  at  each 
end^  and  divided  into  two  open  compartments,  by 
small  partition  walls  that  advance  but  a  short  way 
upon  the  floor.  The  ceiUng  is  also  of  granite  paint- 
ed blue,  and  adorned  with  stars.  Tlie  walls  are 
covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  and  of* 
ferings  to  Osiris  and  Mendes  throughout ;  showing 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed,  and  the 
infamous  nature  of  the  Egyptian  devotion.  Lat- 
terly^ however,  this  sanctuary  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  images, 
vessds  and  sacred  utensils  employed  in  the  rites 
of  their  religion.  The  Earl  of  Belmore  caused  ex- 
cavations to  be  made  in  it,  and  the  discovery  of  a 
granite  boat,  with  an  image  on  board,  a  number  of 
small  statues,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  were 
the  result ;  proving  at  once  the  sagacity  of  his  lord- 
ship's conjecture,  and  the  use  for  which  this  inner- 
most apartment  was  constructed* 
X  But  walls  of  granite  alone  were  not  considered  as 
adequate  to  guard  the  sanctity  of  thislittlefane  i  stone 
walls  were  also  added  with  chambers  on  each  side,  ex- 
clusive of  the  walls  of  the  temple.  Beyond  this  is  anp-i' 
ther  extensive  colonnade,  which  is  much  broken  doiy n , 
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as  well  as  the  side  walls  of  the  temple.  Indeed 
the  whole  of  this  division  of  the  edifice  has  suffered 
much  more  than  the  other,  and  in  many  parts  it  is 
quite  level  with  the  rubtnsh,  so  that  we  could 
merely  trace  die  continuous  line  of  the  wall,  and  in 
some  places  not  even  that  Passing  out  at  this  end 
of  the  temple,  there  are  the  remains  of  another 
colonnade,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
paces  another  gateway,  which  at  one  time  probably 
formed  a  part  of  this  most  magnificent  edifice ; 
but  the  intermediate  space  is  so  much  covered  with 
rubbish  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any  connec- 
tion between  them.  Much  digging  would  be  re- 
quisite to  enable  the  antiquary  to  form  a  correct 
plan  of  this  most  interesting  field  of  ruins :  and 
when  we  consider  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
ancient  treasures  that  lie  hid  in  their  bosom,  we 
are  astonished  that  the  labor  has  not  long  since 
been  commenced  and  pursued  on  a  regular  and 
determined  plan.  An  active  young  Frenchman, 
Mr.  Riphaud,  was  then  engaged  in  making  exca- 
vations,  so  as  to  form  plans  of  tlie  temples  for  Mr. 
Drouetti,  the  ci-devant  French  consul  at  Cairo,  and 
his  labors  have  been  crowned  by  many  interesting 
discoveries.  Butthelaborsof  one  man  of  moderate 
means,  in  such  a  field,  are  nothing.  They  are  like 
the  scrapings  of  a  hen  upon  a  field  of  corn  ;  enough 
forjthe  individual,  but  nothing  for  the  whole.  The 
ruins  of  Thebes,  and  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  ought 
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to  be  thoroughly  gone  over»  excavated,  and  cleared 
out,  as  the  king  of  Naples  is  excavating  and  clear- 
ing out  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  ruler 
of  the  country  has  not  a  soul  for  such  an  underr 
taking ;  but  he  has  no  objection  to  allow  others  to 
dig  and  carry  off  all  that  they  can  find,  and  that 
gratuitously*  The  work  could  never  be  begun  under 
more  favorable  circumstances ;  and  were  a  well- 
appointed  commission  to  take  their  station  on  the 
ruins  of  these  ancient  capitals,  and  set  the  natives  to 
work  to  clear  them  out  from  the  foundation,  much 
of  the  mystery  of  antiquity  would  be  solved,  and 
the  museums  of  the  world  enriched  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. It  is  a  weak  and  wretched  policy  that 
makes  one  nation  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
another,  in  its  search  after  knowledge ;  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  do  it,  whatever  may  be  their  professions 
to  the  contrary,  have  more  good-will  to  self  than  to 
science :  a  statue  buried  under  rubbish  can  be  seen  by 
no  man,  and  can  be  useful  to  no  man.  But  once  un- 
covered, whether  that  should  be  done  by  an  English- 
manor  a  Frenchman,  it  matters  not,  it  is  then  the  pro- 
perty of  the  world.  The  finder  may  keep  it,  or  sell  it, 
and  it  may  be  transferred  to  Paris,  to  London,  to 
Rome,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  Vienna,  or  any  where; 
still  it  is  accessible,  people  can  see  it,  study  it, 
and  derive  from  it  pleasure  and  instruction.  It 
is  a  lost  child  restored  to  the  great  family  of  science 
and  art,  which  is  of  no  country  5  whose  home  is 
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the  world,  of  which  all  its  votaries  are  citizens 
united  for  improvement,  and  over  whom  religious 
or  political  differences  should  exercise  no  dividing 
influence  or  control. 

But  to  resume  the  description  of  this  interesting 
field. — The  great  temple,  the  habitation  of  their 
gods,  occupies  the  centre ;  the  field  all  round  is 
intersected  by  avenues  lined  with  sphinxes  up  to  the 
temple,  like  so  many  radii  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre.  Between  these  different  avenues 
stood  the  houses  of  the  city  ;  each  quarter  provided 
with  a  gateway  for  its  own  convenience,  and  fre- 
quently with  a  temple  and  place  of  worship  in  the 
course  of  the  avenue  between  it  and  the  great 
temple  3  several  of  these  are  buried  in  the  rubbish ; 
some  of  them  were  uncovered  by  Mr.  Belzoni, 
where  he  found  several  rows  of  female  statues  with 
the  human  body  and  the  lion's  head,  all  of  them 
in  a  sitting  posture  with  their  hands  upon  their 
knees,  the  left  hand  holds  the  sacred  Tau.  Near 
to  this  temple  is  a  large  tank  containing  water; 
there  is  also  another  large  tank  near  the  great 
temple. 

Every  thing  in  regard  to  the  plan  and  splendor 
of  this  great  city  appears  to  have  been  subservient 
to  religion ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  city 
extended  all  the  way  to  Luxor,  a  direct  distance  of 
nearly  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  river,  we  shall 
cease  to  be   surprized  that  it  should  be  called 
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iHbspolis ;  for  neVer  was  there  a  dtf^  not  e«m 
jSQtodem  Rome,  of  whidi  it  might  be  said  willk 
equal  trutih^  the  temple  is  every  things  and  the  la^ 
bitations  of  individuals  of  no  comideratioii.  And 
if  we  take  into  account  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Medina  Thabau^  which  faces  Luxor,  and  northern 
Dair  which  £tces  Kamac,  all  of  which  formed  but 
so  many  cardinal  points  in  the  religious  procession 
of  the  Theban  priests ;  for  though  the  taberaacie 
of  Jupiter  dwelt  in  Diospoiis  or  Karaac,  yet  it  was 
carried  over  ther  river  every  year,  and  remained  for 
a  few  days  in  Lyfaia :  we  ha^e  a  iqpace  a£  between 
nine  and  teii  miles  over  which  diey  exhibited  tibe 
pomp  and  parade  of  their  reli^cm,  both  going 
and  retoming.  Almost  every  pait  of  the  road 
through  th^  immense  theatre  ww  lined  with 
sphinxes,  statues,  propylons,  and  objects  calculated 
to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  flame  cf  devotion 
throughout  the  procession  j  and  m  tk^  wh<^e  of 
the  imposing  ceremomes  of  pagam  iddatry,  I  can- 
not conceive  any  thing  more  extatic  of  conibund*- 
ing;  than  the  view  which  musft  have  buit^  tpim 
the  ravished  sight,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  solenw 
nity  of  bringing  back  thdr  god  from  the  othei*  sidl^ 
of  the  jtiv^,  they  entered  the  grand  tasiple  at  Kar^- 
nac,  to  replace  him  in  hii$  shrine,  with  hai|>s  and 
<^mfaala  and  songs  of  rejoidng.  I  would  attiempt 
to  describe  the  enthusiasm  of  the  votaries ;  but  thd 
god  was  a  ram^  a  hawk,  a  monkeyi  or  a  geat  j  and 
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we  bludb  to  think  that  there  should  be  a  (Sod  in 
^eaven>  and  that  the  heart  of  man  should  acknow* 
ledge»  or  bum  with  zeal  towards  any  other. 

The£eld  of  ruinsy  more  e^cially  called  Kamac, 
is  about  a  mile  in  diameter*  Probably  the  whole  of 
this  space  was  once»  in  the  prouder  days  of  Thebes, 
consecrated  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  temple ;  there 
are  evidences  of  walls  considerably  beyond  this, 
which  probably  enclosed  the  city  in  its  greatest 
extent ;  but  after  the  seat  of  government  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  capital  removed  to  another  spot, 
and  the  trade  transferred  to  another  mart,  the  in- 
habitants narrowed  the  circuit  of  their  walls,  and 
planted  their  houses  within  the  line  of  the  sacred 
confines.  Traces  of  ancient  brick  buildings  extend 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  gateways 
and  more  recent  walls,  after  which  commences  the 
level  and  cultivated  plain,  intersected  by  numerous 
and  deep  canals. 

From  Kamac  weproceeded  to  Medamoud,  which 
lies  about  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  east;  but  from  the 
)ow  ground  bdng  still  damp  and  unfit  for  travelling 
we  were  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  routp,  and  we 
were  fully  an  hour  in  reaching  it.  In  our  way  thither 
we  passed  through  the  tents  of  the  Bedo  ween  Arabs, 
who  occupy  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  plain  near 
the  mountain,  and.  pasture  their  flocks  among  the 
coarse  rushy  grass  that  springs  up  in  these  neglected 
fields.    Here  and  there,  we  encountered  a  small 


patch  of  cultivated  ground  for  the  supply  of  their 
wantB ;  but  the  greater  part  ct  the  land  lies  waste  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  cattle.  The  ruins  of  many 
houses  of  sun-dried  bricks  show  Medamoud  to  have 
been  a  town  of  considerable  extent.   At  present  it  is 
quite  uninhabited.     A  dilapidated  gateway,   and 
a  few  granite  columns  are  all  that  remain  of  an 
ancient  temple,  and  show  that  the  same  patient 
spirit  of  labor  for  working  the  hardest  material  of 
the  stony  world,  and  the  same  taste  for  ornamenting 
their  sacred  buildings  with  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
images  of  their  polymorphous  deities,  prevsuled 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.   The  greater 
part  of  the  stone  of  which  the  temple  was  built 
has  been  carried  away,  probably  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  the  stupendous  edifice  at  Kamac* 
There  are  many  evidences  of  Medamoud  having 
Oflce  been  a  seat  of  Christian  worship.     The  figure 
of  the  cross  still  remains  on  many  of  the  houses, 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  usual  represea-? 
tations  of  God  the  Faither  and  God  the  Son  stiU 
e^i^  on  the  interior  of  a  large  building  near  the 
west  end*of  the  ruins.    In  the  days  when  the  light 
of  the  gospel  shed  its  genial  influence  over  thib 
venerable  |4ak),  it  is  si^pposed  that  this  was  the 
seat  of  ffa^  metrcqpolitaa  bishop,  and  called  aftes 
faim  Maximiaikdpdis.  It  is  certainly  far  from  being 
so  convienietttly  situated  for  the  inhabitants  if  this 
side  of  the  river  as  either  Luxor  or  Karnae^  bek)g 
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fully  three  miles  distant  from  the  Nile  in  a  direct 
Une,  and  only  about  one,  or  one  and  a  half,  {tkhsx  the 
mountain.  In  a  country  like  £gypt  to  live  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  Nile  is  really  to  live  in  banish- 
ment; for  with  that  river  all  the  pleasures  and 
sociable  enjoyments  of  the  inhabitants  are  inti- 
mately connected. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  prove  that  Me- 
damoud  was  a  place  of  consideration  in  more 
ancient  times.  And  not  a  few  of  the  learned 
suppose  it  to  have  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Thebes, 
which  would  be  making  that  ancient  city  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  From  the  report  of  its  ancient  population 
and  wealth,  a  person  may  be  almost  induced  to 
believe  any  thing  of  the  extent  of  this  ancient 
capital.  However  there  do  not  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent day  any  proofs  in  support  of  the  opinion  of 
its  having  been  ever  joined  to  Karnac  by  a  con- 
nected  series  of  buildings  like  Luxor,  or  of  their 
having  ever  been  inclosed  within  the  same  walls. 
I  am  therefore  more  disposed  to  consider  this  as 
an  adjoining  village,  than  any  integral  part  of  the 
town  of  ancient  Thebes. 

A  little  to  the  south*east  of  this  I  proceeded  to 
examine  the  mountain,  in  which  I  was  accompanied 
by  the  four  Coptic  priests  of  Luxor  already  men- 
tioned. The  visit  was  more  particularly  to  see 
their  place  of  worship,  which  sta^dp  on  the  rocky 
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flat,  about  two  hoursi*  ride  from  Luxor.  Thither  they 
assemble  every  morning  by  sun-rise,  for  the  purpose 
of  Christian  devotion.    It  is  a  small  iU-built  house, 
surrounded  with  a  court,  inclosed  by. a  stone  walL 
As  we  approached  their  house  of  prayer,  the  vene- 
rable fathers  pointed  with  triumph  to  the  sign  of 
the  cross  that  had  been  sculptured  on  the  wall,  ad 
the  badge  of  the  religion  in  which  they  gloried. 
On   remarking  that  it  was  nearly  obliterated  by 
human  violence,  they  shrugged  up  their  shouldejSp 
stroked  their  beards,  and  observed  that  they  lived 
by  an  imperfect  toleration  in  presence   of  the 
Mussulmans,  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  who  let 
no  opportunity  escape  of  wounding  their  feelings, 
by  insulting  their  cbiefest  boast.     Still,  however, 
they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  engrave  it  upon 
their  walls   and  upon  their  doors  in  defiance  of 
every  threat  and  of  every  assault,  as  they  did. to 
hold  fast  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  in  spite  of 
every  taunt  to  which  it  might  subject  them,  or .  of 
every  worldly  temptation  with  which  they  might 
be  assailed,  to  exchange  the  Christian  religion. for 
another ;  which  they  very  properly  observed  was.no 
religion  at  all.     Sincerity  is  a  grand  thing  (  and  ^ 
clear  conscience,  like  a  doudless  sky,  is  a  conti- 
nual feast.    It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  something 
more  than  respect  for  such  men,  illiterate  as  they 
were :    their  profession  had  evidently  a  hold  oC 
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their  conscience^  and  in  the  day  of  trial  and  per  * 
aecution  they  were  more  likely  to  die  as  martyrs^ 
than  to  live  as  proselytes,  of  a  creed  which  tiiey 
dtsbefieved  and  despised.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  not  better  than  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  appearance  of  its  coarse  and 
tawdry  exterior.  We  entered  and  sat  down  on  the 
palm-tree  mats  with  which  the  floor  was  covered, 
ifk  a  son  of  circular  corridor,  and  remained  about 
half  an  hour.  I  asked  them  to  show  me  theuD  bibles 
and  pra3rer-books.  They  replied,  that  they  were 
at  home  in  their  houses ;  that  they  could  not  with 
safetrf  leave  them  there.  I  trust,  the  meaning  that 
met  my  ear,  was  the  conscious  knowledge  of  their 
hearts.  One  of  them  pulled  out  of  his  bosom  a 
fbw  leaves  of  an  Arabic  prayer*book  with  an  Italian 
translation.  Of  the  latter  language  he  did  not 
bnow  one  letter  of  the  aJ^habet,  nor  compretotid 
so  mueh  as  one  word ;  and»  from  what  I  saw,  it 
teemed  to  be  a  Roman  Ci^thoUc  missal ;  but  he 
seemed  to  hug  the  tattered  fir^gm^it  as  an  iavahi- 
able  treasure,  whiich  he  possessed  ak«v«  aU  hi$ 
bfethrea.  What  a&  insestimable  possesion  would 
a  few  bibles  and  prayer-books,  both  of  tb«c  own 
Iftmrgy  and  oiirsi  thasb  they  might  see  wA  know 
tbe  difiwencet  be  to  iauch  mea  a^  theses  wd  to 
t^eif  flcsdk!  I  r€;gretted  (g^oeedis^y  t^  I  }s»A 
imthbr  the  eoe  «0f  the  other  to  o^  thm  i  \m%  I 


bdlii^ve  ttiwxy  hav«  A^Mb  been  forwarded  td  £gypt 
and  to  Thebes )  ^  the  reverend  Mr.  Jowett  hM 
dince  virited  the  country. 

On  learing  this  poor  but  respected  place  bf 
Chiistian  devotion^  that»  like  the  rose  in  the  desart, 
er  the  Ifly  in  the  vajley^  for  the  time  engrossed  all 
Ae  enthtii^agni)  and  all  the  feelings  of  our  heart,  we 
tdok  a  ride  along  the  rocky  flat  by  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  to  see  if  there  were  any  excavations  iti 
it  on  this  side  similar  to  those  on  the  west  side  of 
die  river.     Before  we  set  out  on  this  expedition, 
the  reverend  fathers  assured  me  that  there  were 
none ;  and  Aftet  a  little  peregrination,  I  gave  np 
the  pursuit,  yielded  to  their  persuasions,  and  mea- 
sured the  way  back  to  Luxon    I  should  like  ex- 
tremely thikt  the  mountain  and  rocky  flat  on  ijhre 
east  of  Kamac  were  examined,  and  that  the  ex- 
plorer would  constantly  ask  himself  and  his  attend- 
ants^ wh^re  were  the  sepultihres  of  Kamac,  Me- 
damoud,  Luxor,  and  the  other  t6Wns  or  villager 
on  this  side  the  river  ? 

On  our  way  to  Luxor  the  conversation  was  va- 
rious ami  desttltoiry.  They  enquired  my  natne, 
With  which  heretofore  they  wefe  unacquainted, 
tA^Miy^  calKng  me,  as  they  had  heard  ihe  called, 
Hadkim,  or  Dbct^.  I  translated  it  into  Arabic, 
tbn  Easehid,  son  of  Ridhai^d,  or  Richardson ;  Imt 
that '  was  so  islamitic,  that  they  wbuld  scarcely 
believe  me :  I  assured  them,  hdwever,  that  it  was 
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a  truth }  and  that  so  far  from  being  aware  of  ifai 
conformitj  with  the  system  they  alluded  to,  that 
I  was  called  by  the  Reiases  and  sailors,  Mahomet 
Hackim.  With  this  piece  of  informatioti  they  were 
perfectly  shocked,  and  reprimanded  me  as  if  I 
had  renounced  my  creed,  saying  that  Ibrahim, 
Isaac,  Yakoub,  and  Yousouff,  were  names  that  any 
man  might  adopt  without  compromising  his  creed, 
or  having  his  ears  offended ;  but  that  Mahomet 
was  a  sound  which  no  Christian  could  or  ought  to 
hear  with  patience  or  satisfaction.  It  was  hke 
hearing  yourself  called  Devil  for  fun,  and  these 
were  too  serious  matters  to  jest  about.  I  smiled,  and 
stood  corrected,  with  their  critique  upon  a  name ; 
though,  not  without  conviction,  that  the  reverend 
fathers  were  perfectly  in  the  right  j  which  I  honestly 
acknowledged. 

On  our  arrival  at  Luxor .  we  alighted  from  our 
asses,  in  a  large  court  in  the  Coptic  quarters.:  here 
the  reverend  conductors  departed  to  their  homes, 
and  left  me  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  assembly 
of  Christian  patients,  who  had  been  collecting  there 
during  the  whole  of  the  day  to  receive  advice  for  their 
different  complaints.  I  sat  down  in  the  open  court, 
and  the  invalids  collected  around  me,  and  seemed 
really  to  rejoice  as  much  that  their  visiter  was  a 
Christian  as  that  he  was  a  physician.  The  old  and 
the  young,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  the  lame,  came 
to  me  with  a  joy  and  confidence  that  it  was  delightful 
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to  witness,  and  which  it  is  impcwsible  to  describe. 
Having  operated  on  one  of  their  eyes,  I  withdrew  the 
knife  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  and  pausing  a  little 
before  I  bound  up  the  wound,  looked  round  upon 
a  crowd  of  about  an  hundred  individuals  by  whom. 
I  was  surrounded.  Instantly  one  of  them  wishing 
to  say  what  he  thought  would  be  most  agreeable, 
called  out  "  KouUi  Nazarani,"  they  are  all  Chris- 
tians. Koulli,  KouUi,  all,  all,  was  immediately  re- 
echoed by  the  whole  assembly  ;  imagining  that 
the  most  gratifying  sight  that  can  fall  under  the 
eyes  of  a  believer  in  Christ,  is  an  assembly  of  men 
and  women  worshipping  the  same  God,  and  resting 
their  hopes  of  eternal  salvation  on  the  same  Savior 
with  himself.  It  is,  and  it  always  ought  to  be 
so  i  but  if  at  any  period,  or  on  any  occasion,  the 
acclamation  on  the  ear  may  be  allowed  to  thrill 
more  gladly  in  the  heart  than  another,  it  is  when 
the  glorious  confession  bursts  spontaneously  from 
such  an  assembly  as  this,  who,  for  ages,  have  held 
fast  their  faith  in  opposition  to  their  rulers  and 
their  neighbors,  by  whom  they  are  degraded  and 
held  in  contempt.  Here  is  a  Christian  wanting 
advice,  was  an  appeal  that  the  Coptic  applicants 
constantly  employed,  when  they  saw  me  surrounded 
by  the  consulting  votaries  of  islamism,  who  kept 
them  at  bay,  or  when  they  had  arrived  too  late  for 
the  morning  or  evening  hours  of  consultation.   My 
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conscience  bears  me  witness  that  it  wa^  lui  appe^ 
which  they  never  made  to  me  in  yaio* 

During  the  whole  time  that  I  remained  in  Thebes^ 
I  am  sure  I  had  not  fewer  than  twenty  patients  a<* 
day,  both  morning  and  evening,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country*  Money  they  had  none  to  give ;  but 
they  brought  freely  of  pigeons^  fowls,  and  eggs, 
which  was  all  they  had  to  bestow ;  but  Which,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  our  ycHing  Reis,  I  Dwrer 
accepted.  "  Let  them  take  the  physic,  atid  I  will 
take  the  pigeons,"  said  the  youthful  Abdallah^  who 
was  a  man  of  taste,  and  preferred  boiled  eggs  and 
poultry  to  boiled  bread  and  water.  His  eye  gloated 
on  the  birds,  and  his  mouth  filled  with  water,  as  if 
his  teeth  would  devour  the  hand  that  refused  the 
feather^  younglings.  This  youth  had  two  wives, 
whom,  like  most  other  Mussulmans,  he  thumped  in 
Totatiou,  that  they  might  not  steal  his  shirts,  and 
bestow  them  on  their  sweethearts.  Kind  treatment 
was  recommended,  as  a  more  worthy  expedient  to 
endear  him  to  their  affections,  and  to  identify  their 
interest  with  his  own.  This  touched  a  note  which 
had  no  existence  in  the  moral  gamut  of  his 
country  ;  but  nature  had  stamped  it  on  his  heart, 
aiid  he  was  about  to  reply,  like  a  husband  and  a 
man,  when  his  father  maintained  the  Jus  mariti 
that  the  dames  richly  deserved  it;  and  rebuking  his 
son  for  holding  such  heretical  conversation,  said  be 
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wag  next  year  ia  make  the  pilgiimi^  to  Mecca^ 
and  would  then  be  a  Hadji,  whom  his  wives  ought 
to  worship,  and  whom  he  ought  to  thump.  Abdallah 
was  an  amiable  man,  and  had  he  been  allowed, 
would  have  been  a  Christian. 

When  the  wives  of  Mussulmans  are  caught  in 
adultery,  they  are  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  being  put  into  a  sack  with 
stones,  and  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or  of  becoming 
women  of  the  town ;  in  which  case  they  must  pay 
every  month  a  certain  sum  to  the  Awalli,  for  per- 
mission to  exercise  their  infamous  profession  :  the 
latter  is  the  part  of  the  alternative  which  they  most 
generally  adopt.  No  punishment  whatever  is 
exacted  from  the  man.  When  both  parties  are 
eqmdly  guilty,  there  is  no  justice  in  the  law  by 
which  one  only  is  made  to  suffer  for  the  offence. 
If  lions  could  paint,  what  would  be  the  picture  ? 

The  prevailing  diseases  in  Thebes  are  affections 
of  the  eyes,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  cataracts 
than.  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  same 
population.  Dyspepsia,  sUght  hepatic  affections, 
and,  what  I  was  not  so  mudi  prepared  for,  consump- 
tions, cutaneous  diseases,  schirrous  and  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers ;  but  the  most  importunate  of  all  the 
applidants  for  advice  were  those  who  consulted  on 
account  of  sterility,  which  in  this  country  is  still  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  The  unfortunate 
couple  believe  ihai  they  aie  bewitched,  or  under 
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the  curse  of  Heaven,  which  they  fancy  the  physi- 
cian has  the  power  to  remove.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  declares  the  insufficiency  of  the  healing  art  to 
take  away  their  reproach.  The  parties  hang  round 
dunning  and  importuning  him,  for  the  love  of  God, 
to  prescribe  for  them,  that  they  may  have  children 
like  other  people.  Give  me  children,  or  I  die, 
said  the  fretful  Sarah  to  her  husband.  Give  me 
children,  or  I  curse  you,  say  the  barren  Egyptians 
to  their  physicians.  Of  all  professions,  that  of  phy- 
sic is  certainly  the  best  to  travel  with  in  the  Levant : 
the  physician  may  be  sometimes  difficulted  in 
getting  away  from  a  particular  place,  where  his 
professional  services  have  entitled  him  to  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  ne- 
ver any  doubt  of  his  meeting  with  a  kind  and  wel- 
come reception,  and  of  hearing  many  prayers  put 
up  for  his  safety,  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions, 
and  his  continuance  among  them. 

The  ruins  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  far 
from  being  so  interesting  to  the  inquiring  traveller 
as  those  on  the  west :  they  may  be  said  to  consist 
solely  of  the  temples  at  Luxor  and  Karnac.  No 
excavations  have  yet  been  discovered,  whether  any 
actually  do  exist  in  the  mountain,  or  along  the 
rocky  flat,  is  a  circumstance  to  be  determined  by 
the  researches  of  future  travellers.  The  edifices 
here  are  undoubtedly  on  a  grander  scale ;  that  of 
Karnac  alone,  independently  of  the  adjoining  tem-^ 


pies,  and  connecting  medium  of  double-rowed 
sphinxes,  is  so  confounding,  that  to  state  its  length 
and  breadth,  the  diameter  of  its  columns,  the  height 
of  its  obelisks,  or  the  number  and  depth  of  its 
propylons,  is  not  by  any  means  adequate  to  give 
the  reader  a  true  idea  of  the  vastness  and  imposing 
effect  of  their  ruined  grandeur.  Time  might  have 
done  his  worst,  he  was  incompetent  to  their  destruc- 
tion  ;  but  the  wasteful  Typhon  has  strewed  them  on 
the  ground,  that  man  may  be  humble,  nor  have 
whereof  to  glory  in  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

When,  however,  we  examine  in  detail  the  work- 
manship on  the  temples,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  we  do  not  find  that  it  is  superior ;  and  I  should 
rather  feel  disposed  to  say,  not  equal  to  that  dis- 
played upon  the  temples  on  the  west :  it  is  only 
the  battle  scene  on  the  propylon  at  Luxor,  and  the 
wood  and  pastoral  scenes  on  the  north  wall  at 
Kamac,  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
ornamental  part  of  the  Memnonium  and  Medina 
Thabou.  The  execution  and  composition  of  both 
may  be  considered  as  of  equal  merit,  judging  from 
the  imperfect  specimens  that  remain  for  our  inspec- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  general  sculpture  an4 
hieroglyphics,  the  small  temple  of  Isis,  behind  the 
Memnonium,  infinitely  surpasses  them  all  in  point 
of  execution.  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  small 
temple  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  Thebes  ;  and  were  I 
to  arrange  them  in  a  chronological  order,  I  should 
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mention  nesA  the  body  of  the  Menmoiiium ;  the 
propylon  seems  to  be  considerably  more  reoe&t ) 
next  the  body  of  the  smaller  temple  at  Medina 
Thabouy  both  the  propylons  of  which  appear  to  be 
much  more  modem  than  the  small  temple  of  Isia 
at  Kamac ;  next  the  temple  at  Luxor ;  then  the 
luTgt  temple  at  Kamac ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  large 
temple  at  Medina  Thabou. 

Small  temples  probably  preceded  large  ones»  and 
temples  built  of  the  stone  of  the  country,  in  the  im  me-* 
diate  neighbourhood,  probably  preceded  those  built 
of  materials  which  were  brought  from  a  distance. 
There  are  several  relics  of  the  former  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  but  none,  as  far  as  I  perceived, 
an  the  east,  where  they  are  all  of  sand-stotie,  pro- 
bably from  the  extensive  quarries  of  Ha<^r  Sikil. 
There  are  no  obelisks  on  the  West  side  <^  the  river, 
and  those  on  the  east  side  appear  to  be  older  than 
the  temples,  and  the  hieroglyphics  on  them  are 
deeper  and  better  cut.  There  are  many  statues, 
both  at  Luxor  and  Karnac,  of  the  redlarge^grained 
granite  of  Assouan :  there  ai^e"*  none  on  the  we$t  side 
of  the  river,  saving  the  large  broken  statue  at  the 
Memnonium.  There  are  no  statues  on  the  eaM 
side  of  the  river,  made  from  the  stbue  of  thfe 
adjoining  rock  of  the  country,  or  of  the  highly 
crj^talized  quartzy  slmd-^tone;  but  on  the  wdst 
side  of  the  rivet  there  are  many  fragmenls  of  both 
in  dififerent  places*    The  two  statues  iji'  Shamy  and 
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Jhmy  are  the  largest,  and  Bspparenliy  the  iMest 
in  Thebet.  The  angles  in  die  arms,  knees,  and 
diffident  flexures  of  the  body  are  more  acute ;  the 
soil  upon  the  stone  is  greater,  and  apparently  they 
are  coeval  with  the  first  series  of  temples.  Some 
smaU  figures  made  of  the  same  stone,  and  cut  in 
the  same  style,  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings« 

If  the  first  series  of  temples  are  those  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  Cambyses,  ad- 
mittimg  such  an  event  to  have  taken  place,  the 
date  of  the  temples  in  Diospolis,  of  the  different 
propylons,  and  the  hu^  temple  in  the  westan 
Thebes,  are  probably  subsequent  to  that  period ; 
and  these  being  constructed  of  the  materials  of 
odier  sand^stone  temples,  furnish  a  presumption, 
thai  they  were  constructed  posterior  to  some  great 
disaster,  and  most  probably  to  the  one  alluded  to. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  spacious  temple  in  Thebes, 
which  contained  a  number  of  wooden  statues,  and 
states,  that  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Hecatsens, 
who  is  beliewd  to  have  fl<H>rished  in  the  days  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  the  successor  of  Cambyses ;  a 
^[M!oof  that  the  Tkeban  temples  had  not  been  aU 
destroyed  by  the  son  of  Cycus :  but  the  venerable 
histonam  does  not  mention  whether  that  temple 
WB9  on  tibe  east  side  of  the  river,  or:  en  the  west, 
and  la  altogether  silent  as  to  Itik  ifimensions,  and  to 
the  mimber  ^temples  in  Thebes, 
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Diodorus  Siculus  says  there  were  four  temples, 
probably  those  of  Luxor,  Kamac,  Medina  Thabou, 
atid  the  Memnonium — "  for  beauty  and  grandeur 
to  be  admired/*—  The  most  ancient  of  which  was 
thirteen  furlongs  in  circumference,  five-and-forty 
cubits  high,  and  enclosed  with  a  wall  four-and« 
twenty  feet  broad.  The  prescribed  dimensions  come 
nearest  to  the  great  temple  at  Karnac.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  may  be  found  in 
the  ruined  circumvallation  of  unburnt  brick ;  but 
the  walls  and  columns  of  the  present  temple  fall  far 
short  of  the  altitude  assigned  by  the  historian. 

The  greater  part  of  these  temples  I  consider  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  hierarchy,  and  not  by  the 
government  of  the  country ;  for  not  one  of  them 
has  been  begun  and  carried  on  regularly  to  a  con« 
elusion,  but  built  up  in  detachments.  First,  a 
small  cella,  then  side  chambers,  then  a'pronaos, 
then  a  propylon,  then  a  colonnade,  a  dromos,  a 
propylon,  and  so  on,  as  they  obtained  money  from 
the  success  of  their  speculation,  or  donations  from 
grateful  soverdgns.  The  later  built  parts  of  the 
temple  are  hardly  ever  in  proportion  with  the  for- 
mer, so  that  they  they  appear  to  have  begun  their 
buildings  without  any  regular  plan.  But  the  most 
interesting  object  of  research  in  the  Thebaid,  per- 
h2q[>s  I  ought  to  say  in  the  whole  universe,  are  the 
subterraneous  excaVatidnfs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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river,  so  often  mentioned.  Of  these  I  have  already 
stated  my  opinion,  and  would  only  observe  further, 
that  the  decorations  correspond,  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree, with  those  on  the  temples.  The  same  objects 
of  adoration,  masked  in  the  same  disguise  of  the 
human  body,,  surmounted  by  the  heads  of  different 
animals. — The  bull  and  cow  are  met  with  occasi- 
onally,  perfumed  with  incense,  and  presented  with 
offerings ;  but  I  never  saw  them,  either  in  temple 
or  tomb,  as  the  principal  object  of  worship.  Scenes 
of  private  life,  exercise,  amusements,  and  rural 
sports,  which  we  see  so  frequently  exhibited  along 
the  walls  of  the  tombs,  and  which  constitute  no 
small  share  of  the  delight  which  the  traveller  ex- 
periences in  visiting  them,  are  seldom  found  upon 
the  temples.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  accus- 
tomed to  say,  our  houses  are  but  hotels,  in  which 
we  sojourn  for  a  moment ;  our  tombs  are  our  lasting 
habitations.  It  were  a  wasteful  profusion  to  om&* 
ment  the  former ;  but  no  exuberance  of  fancy  can 
sufficiently  embellish  the  latter.  How  eagerly  must 
that  man  cling  to  earth  who  condescends  to  dress 
himself  a  tomb !  He  knows  not  that  jSesh  and  bones 
are  but  the  momentary  appendages  of  our  being ; 
they  are  not  the  life  of  man.  When  the  soul  quits 
the  earthy  tabernacle  assigned  it  by  the  Creator, 
it  has  finished  its  converse  with  mortality,  and  its 
mandate  is  to  return  to  its  God  ;  yet  man  would 
chain  it  to  earth,  by  decorating  its  loathsome  offrcast 
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10  marble,  ifrhose  place  is  in  the  dust,  to  becoriae 
an  integnd  port  of  that  mould  from  which  it  was 
derived,  to  feed  others  as  it  was  fed.  How  falsely 
doea  he  appreciate  its  value,  who  would  give  the 
body  immortality.  Let  the  fiat  <£  Heaven  prevail, 
and  the  corpse  be  buried  in  the  earth. 

In  this  season  of  the  year,  the  Egyptians,  having 
little  occasion  to  employ  their  time  in  the  laborsr 
of  the  field,  devote  themselves  to  opening  and 
plundering  ihe  tombs  of  their  ancient  countrymen, 
of  eivery  article  that  can  tempt  the  European  tra- 
veUer  to  make  it  his  own.  The  grave-clothes,  bones, 
bitumen^  and  mummy-chest,  they  leave  exposed  in 
the  open  air.  Of  the  mummies  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  generally  speaking,  nothing  but  the  bones  re^ 
maim  Mr.  Belzoni  has  brought  one  very  perfect 
specimen  to  this  country ;  but  such  aai  one  is  very 
rare.  Sometimes  the  hair  is  found  on  the  head  re- 
gularlj  plaited,  and  well  preserved  j  the  chest  and 
skull  are  generally  filled  with  bitumen  j  and  if  there 
be  a  papyrus  MS.  accompanying  the  body,  that  is 
generally  thrust  into  the  breast,  or  between  the 
knees :  sometimes  it  is  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden 
box  or  a  leathern  purse.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  a 
species  of  charm,  and  it  is  usually  written  in 
Arabic.  The  papyri  MSS.  are  written  in  the  hiero* 
glyphic,  or  in  the  enchorial  character,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  running  hand  Meroglyphio } 
lunocQ  the  French  caQ  it  cun^f.     The  cloth  wrap- 
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pmg  of  the  mummy  looks  fresh,  but  is  quite  rot- 
ten ^  and  though  generally  coarse,  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  of  the  finest  texture.  When  a  fine  mum« 
my-chest  is  discovered,  it  is  generally  expected  to 
contain  something  valuable.  This,  however,  rarely 
proves  to  be  the  case,  as  the  greater  number  of 
them  has  been  opened ;  and  although  the  body  has 
not  been  unrolled,  and  seems  very  little,  if  at  all 
discomposed,  the  box  with  the  papyrus  has  usually 
been  purloined.  The  images  of  the  female,  the 
dog-headed,  wolf-headed,  and  hawk-headed  deities 
that  accompanied  them  to  the  tomb  have  been  car* 
ried  away.  These  figures  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  abdomen,  but  frequently  at  the  feet  of  the 
mummy,  which  occasioned  the  cases  to  have  been 
made  so  much  longer  than  the  size  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  these  images  are  solid,  at  other  times 
they  are  hollowed  out  like  jars,  with  moveable  tops 
fitted  to  them,  resembling  the  heads  of  these  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  then  they  are  considered  as 
more  valuable.  These  are  often  found  empty,  but 
occasionally  they  contain  the  liver,  the  stomach, 
and  other  parts  of  the  viscera  that  have  been  steept 
in  the  same  antiseptic  9&  that  with  which  the  body 
had  been  embalmed.  Sometimes  on  the  outside  of 
the  swathing  the  body  is  entirely  covered  over  with 
small  blue  beads  strung  together,  and  tastefully  ad- 
justed in  squares.  The  figure  of  a  scarabaeus,  em- 
blematic of  the  moving  principle,  is  wrought  over 
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the  heart,  and  rows  of  ornament  round  the  neck. 
Sometimes  above  all  there  is  a  covering  of  the  stem^ 
leaves,  and  flower  of  a  plant,  probably  the  lotus, 
interlaced  and  tied  together  round  the  body. 

The  papyri  are  generally  found  in  the  bitumen, 
which  lines  and  fills  up  the  chest,  or  between  the 
knees.  They  are  in  compressed  rolls,  and  are 
sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  highly  gilt, 
in  which  case  they  are  greatly  prized.  At  other 
times  they  are  found  short  and  thick,  and  are  still 
considered  as  valuable.  When  long  and  thin,  ?md 
without  any  ornament,  they  are  but  lightly  esteem- 
ed. The  most  perfect  of  these  papyri,  and  the  best 
unrolled  that  I  have  ever  seen,  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Belmore,  and  was  unrolled  by  himself.  It  is  in 
hieroglyphics,  and  is  every  way  complete,  not  a 
device  or  character  wanting,  or  even  obscured, 
but  fresh  and  legible  as  the  day  in  which  it  was 
written :  it  is  about-  a  foot  broad,  and  fourteen  feet 
and  a  half  long.  The  finest  and  the  largest  that  I 
ever  saw  belongs  to  Mr.  Belzoni :  it  is  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  and  twenty  feet 
long.  It  is  written  partly  in  the  hieroglyphic,  and 
partly  in  the  enchorial  character,  with  a  number  of 
curious  devices ;  but  here  and  there  large  patches 
of  it  are  e&ced. 

A  number  of  small  black  wooden  figures  of  the 
human  body,  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
forms  another  part  pf  the  furniture  of  the  tombs* 
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They  are  generally  found  lying  scattered  about  the 
tomb,  but  are  rarely  found  in  the  mummy-case 
along  with  the  body ;  and  as  in  the  same  tomb 
the  figures  are  generally  of  one  feature,  and  differ 
from  those  in  another  tomb,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  intended  for  likenesses  of  the  deceased,  to  be 
distributed  nmoag  his  friends  at  the  funeral.  Some- 
times these  small  figures  are  made  of  the  easily 
sectile  stone  of  the  country,  highly  polished,  and 
painted  of  a  pale  blue  color.  They  are  mummy- 
shaped,  the  limbs  are  not  separated,  and  the  body 
appears  as  if  enveloped  in  a  robe.  The  arms  are 
folded  over  the  breast,  and  the  hands  exposed  on 
each  side ;  the  right  holding  the  hoe  and  string  of 
the  seed-bag,  which  hangs  over  the  left  shoulder ; 
iand  the  left  hand  holding  what  has  generally  been 
denominated  a  scourge.  I  confess  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  appellation ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  am  nearer  the  truth  in  calling  it  a  flail*  The 
beard  is  finely  {Waited ;  the  ends  of  the  head-dress 
fall  down  the  breastt  From  the  point  of  the  beard 
two  rows  of  hieroglyphics  pass  down  to  the  feet, 
9nd  three  rows  down  the  back.  Some  of  these 
small  figures  are  remarkably  well  executed,  and 
are  of  the  more  valuable  materials  of  red  or  black 
granite,  serp^itine,  or  alabaster.  And  last  of  all 
they  are  sometimes  q£  a  speqies  of  pottery  ware, 
covered  with  a  vitrified  coat  of  tiie  finest  blue,  said 
tp  be  from -Cobalt.  .  The  Jargp  figures  of  this  de* 
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scriptibn,  about  a  foot  long,  are  very  rare,  and  hi' 
therto  have  been  found  chiefly  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Egyptian  statuary, 
and  would  here  subjoin  afew  words  more  on  the  same 
subject.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  that  the  an-> 
cient  Egyptians  judged  of  a  statue  by  measure- 
ment, and  not  by  fancy  or  the  eye  like  the  Greeks ; 
that  they  divided  the  whole  body  into  twenty-one 
parts  and  one  fourth,  to  each  of  which  they  assign- 
ed a  determinate  and  relative  proportion.  Having, 
therefore,  measured  the  size  of  the  stone,  and 
agreed  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  statue,  the  art- 
ists set  to  work,  and  each  performed  the  portion 
assigned  him  with  such  exactness,  that  though  the 
statue  had  consisted  of  two  parts,  and  one  part  of 
it  had  been  wrought  in  Assouan,  and  the  other  in 
Thebes,  when  brought  together  they  fitted  to  a 
hair,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  be  the  workman- 
ship of  one  man.  This  was  a  plan  likely  to  main- 
tain the  art  in  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  it 
had  arrived,  but  not  calculated  to  advance  it.  The 
hands  of  their  statues  were  generally  stretched  out, 
and  their  legs  in  a  walking  posture.  The  only 
statue  that  I  ever  saw  which  answered  to  this  de- 
scription, was  one  made  of  wood,  and  painted  blacky 
at  Luxor  in  Thebes.  It  was  between  eight  and 
nine  feet  high,  and  I  believe  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Belzoni.     A  sort  of  ]pyiamid^  apron  or  bag 
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^ung  down  to  the  knee ;  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
naked.  The  legs  in  a  walking  attitude  is  a  very 
common  posture,  but  the  hands  are  generally  down 
by  the  side,  as  in  the  six  large  statues  in  front  of 
the  smaller  temple  at  Absambul,  or  resting  upon 
the  pyramidal  apron  in  front,  as  in  many  of  the 
isolated  statues  in  Thebes,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  most  common  posture  of  their  large  statues 
is  sitting,  as  in  those  in  front  of  the  large  temple  at 
Absambul,  and  of  Memnon  and  his  companion  in 
Thebes.  They  are  seated  upon  an  elevated  throne, 
their  hands  rest  upon  their  knees,  a  plaited  beard 
hangs  from  the  chin,   and  the  aspect  is  placid, 
dignified,  and  composed.  A  tippet  of  curious  work- 
manship surrounds  the  neck,  and  falls  down  upon 
the  breast.    The  head  is  attired  in  a  long  painted 
cap,  or  a  mass  of  hair,  like  a  periwig,  falling  over 
the  tippet  upon  the  breast,  and  encircled  with  a 
TOW  of  serpents  crowned  with  the  globe,  emblema- 
tic of  the  sun,  as  of  time  and  eternity.    Round  the 
waist  is  a  large  kirtle  that  falls  lightly  upon  the 
thighs ;  the  feet  are  accommodated  with  sandals. 
The  countenance  is  generally  well  executed,  the 
lower  eyelid  particularly  delicate,  and  the  lips  do 
all  Imt  speak.  They  are  generally  fleshy  and  large, 
and  approach  considerably  to  those  of  the  negro, 
as  in  some  do  also  the  nose  and  forehead ;  in  others, 
and  those  by  far  the  fine? I,  excepting  in  the  lips, 
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there  is  dot  the  slightest  resenddanoe  in  other  part^ 
of  the  countenance  though  a  good  deal  hoth  in 
the  legs  and  arms,  in  the  bands,  and  in  the  feet* 
The  fingers  lu^  of  unequal  length,  as  we  find  them 
in  nature.  The  second  toe  is  generally  Icmger  than 
the  first,  which  is  uncTonnly  the  case  in  the  Afii« 
can,  and  occasionally  in  the  Eurc^ean ;  but  the  re^ 
verse  is  generally  exhibited  in  the  Grecian.  statues« 
The  remarkable  uniformity  which  prevails  both  in 
their  largest  ai^  smallest  statues,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  their  mode  of  wOTking  described  above. 
The  drapery,  countenance,  and  body  oi  the  statue 
jb  decidedly  nationsd,  which  is  a  comjd&ment  to  the 
tadte  of  the  aitists,  and  a  proof  that  they  were  na- 
tives of  the  country  whose  gods  smd  heroM  they 
have  sculptured.   A  foreign  artist  g^derally  imparts 
SiHsetluDg  of  the  costume  of  his  native  land,  and  can 
never  give  the  true  feeling  and  expression  to  the 
countenjEmce  of  a  stranger  that  bdongs  to  him.    If 
an  cqpic  foet  ought  to  be  the  compatriot  of  his 
hefo,  much  more  ought  a  statuary  and  a  paiater  to 
be  the  same«    MenKDon  was  an  Egyptian ;  Zeuxis^ 
ProJdtdes,   and  Phidkis  were  Greeks;  Raphael^ 
Michael  Angelo,  Italians;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
an  Englislmian.     The  statuaries  in  ancient  Rome 
were  Greeks ;  and  when  called  to  exert  their  skilly 
it  was  to  give  immortality  to  a  Roman,  the  enslaver 
of  their  country.    How  lifeless,  and  how  insipid  are 
their  representations  of  their  masters  compared 
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wkli  the  statues  of  their  indigenous  divinities  and 
patriotic  heroes !  They  are  studies  of  fancied  nature, 
and  not  reality.  They  wrought  with  reluctance, 
4jieyr  genius  being  called  upon  to  execute  what  it  did 
i»>t  feel,  could  not  succeed,  like  the  Highls^  drum- 
mer, who  could  not  b^tt  9  retreat,  because  he  did 
not  like  it»  and  had  never  learned  it.  The  Memnon, 
the.  Theseus,  and  Apollo  are  all  delightful  i  we  want 
na  Babylonian  statue  to  precede  them,  and  an  Eng- 
lish one  to  ccmie  after  them,  to  have  complete  spe- 
cimens of  the  history  of  this  noble  art.  It  is  in 
vain  to  .complain  of  our  national  feature  and  cos- 
tame,  give  it  truly,  it  has  many  excellencies ;  but 
.  if  it  had  none,  a  well  executed  pig  is  better  than  a 
boi^led  peacock.  Stupidity  is  encompassed  with 
difficulties ;  genius  surmounts  them  :  and  an  Eng- 
lishman can  no  more  be  gratified  with  seeii^  Mr. 
Fox  in  a  cella  curulis,  a  Roman  toga,  bare  legs,  and 
sandals  on  his  feet,  than  would  an  ancient  patrician 
with  seeing  Cato  attired  like  a  dandy,  and  frisking 
away  on  the  back  of  a  velocipede.  Extera  laudasH- 
da^  bona  verb  nostra  f&oenda. 

Sometimes  these  tombs  contain  only  one  deposit, 
with  the  accompaniments  and  decorations  above 
.mentioned,  and  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
.  tombs  of  people  in  easy  circumstances^  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  all  the  state  and  pomp  with  which 
tfaeir  bodies  were  ornamented  and  interred.  But 
there  are  large  pits  that  have  evidently  been  formed 
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as  general  receptacles  for  the  more  indig^it  dead. 
Lord  Belmore,  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  opened 
one  of  these  near  the  mall  temple  of  Isis,  above  the 
Memnonium.  It  contained,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, 500  or  1000  mummies ;  some  went  so  £ur 
as  to  say  1500  or  2000,  or  even  further.  All  of 
them  decently  wrapt  up  in  their  grave  clothes,  and 
laid  in  a  horizontal  posture  above  one  another.  I 
never  saw,  and  1  never  met  with  any  person  who 
said  he  had  seen  a  mummy  placed  erect  upon  its 
feet ;  yet  I  do  not  consider  this  as  decisive  of  the 
question  that  they  were  not  once  so  placed.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  shape  of  the  niches  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  abodes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  I  have 
the  most  firm  conviction  that  they  were  so  placed, 
and  among  the  common  people  probably  after- 
wards removed  to  such  a  receptacle  as  the  one 
which  I  have  just  described.  After  having  for 
sometime  looked  upon  these  fallen  generations  of 
our  race,  the  tomb  was  again  shut  up,  and  the  dead 
left  to  repose  in  th^ir  ancient  abode. 

One  object  that  especially  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  noble  traveller,  was  the  taking  out  of  a 
granite  sarcophagus  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
tomb,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  above  the 
village  of  Gornou,  on  the  west  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  This  was  a  most 
Herculean  undertaking,  and  required  every  eflS>rt 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  accomplish  it.  The 
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want  of  ropes,  crow-bars,  and  strong  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  work,  presented  obstacles  almost  in* 
superable.  These,  however,  were  all  at  length 
overcoone,  and  tim  anci^it  inhabitant  of  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  tomb  transferred  to  the  open 
air.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  noble  tra- 
veller to  have  brought  this  sarcophagus  to  England, 
it  being  the  only  entire  sarcophagus  that  has  ever 
been  met  with,  having  the  lid  uninjured,  and  re- 
maining in  its  pla^e.  The  body,  if  ever  it  con- 
tained one,  had  been  abstracted.  However,  on 
bringing  it  to  the  light,  his  lordship  did  not  con- 
sider it  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  trans- 
portation. 

While  the  men  are  employed  in  ransacking  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Thebans,  the  females  are  en- 
gs^ed  in  the  pristine  occupation  of  tending  the 
flocks.  In  our  peregrinations  along  the  edge  of 
the  desart,  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
meet  with  both  mother  and  children  seated  beside 
a  little  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,  hardly  more  nume- 
rous than  themselves.  When  the  stranger  approach- 
ed them,  the  adult  females  drew  their  dark  woollen' 
veils  over  their  faces,  leaving  only  a  small  opening 
for  their  darker  eyes  to  look  abroad.  If  he  chose 
to  bid  them  good  morning  or  good  evening,  they 
might  or  might  not  return  his  salutation.  It  was 
by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  uncivil  though  they 
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did  not    The  younger  port  of  the  group  usuall/ 
made  up,  and  the  silencing  the  dog9  was  an  usual 
prelude  to  their  demanding  a  baxiss,  which  they 
generally  did  with  much  importunity*     But  the 
flocks  in  Thebes  being  very  few,  the  weeding  rf 
the  crops,  the  superintendence  of  the  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  carrying  of  water  for  the  uses  of 
their  families,  comprise  the  more  general  occupap- 
tions  of  the  softer  sex.     Their  only  education  is  to 
perform  the  lowest  offices  of  domestic  drudgery,  to 
work  nets  fw  their  hair,  bracelets  for  their  wrists, 
or  string  beads  for  then*  necks*     The  beads  axe 
generally  of  glass,  and  uncut  agate,  of  which  th^y 
wear  an  ungraceful  profusion*  Their  nails  are  dyed 
red  i  the  backs  of  their  hands,  their  arms,  chin,  and 
several  parts  of  the  face  are  tattooed  in  saiaU 
patches,  of  a  pale  blue  color.     The  devices  are 
generally  circular,  and  filled  with  dots*  On  the  out- 
side, or  to  speak  technically,  dorsalasp^ct  of  the  right 
forearm,  a  little  above  the  wrist,  both  $exed  generally 

have  tattooed  the  *.  o£  the    Prophet, 

Tirsi  Moslimin,  or  %V^^O  which  is  perfectly 
moslem  shield,  an  W  #  \^  competent  toward 
amulet  engrained  ^<    •     •    i^oS,  or  quench  all 

in  the  skin,  in  the  ^^y^\^  *^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
form  of  the  shield  •      *       the  devil  and  his 

angels.  The  Christians^re  tattooed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  holy 
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the  batlie*  How  happy  are  they  who  have  their 
shield  in  their  heart,,  and  trust  in  their  God»  while 
they  do  their  best  themselves,  giving  amulets  and 
images  alike,  to  the  dogs !  Marrkiges  are  consum- 
mated at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  or  fourteen.  The 
man  must  husband  his  earnings  to  purchase  him- 
self a  wife  \  and  I  mention  for  the  informafion  and 
comfort  of  poor,  bashful,  despairing  bachelors,  that 
the  price  of  a  wife  in  Thebes  is  thirty  piastres,  or 
fifteen  shillings  British  money.  Reading  or  writ- 
ing, or  mental  improvement,  are  to  them  unknown. 
1  don't  believe  that  the  first  woman  in  Thebes 
knows  one  letter  of  the  alphabet.  There  is  a  school 
at  Luxor  for  teaching  the  boys  the  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  and  a  discourse  is 
delivered  in  the  mosques  every  Friday  by  one  of  the 
Shiekhs ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  females  are  allowed 
to  participate  even  in  this  small  gratification.  Their 
want  of  consequence  and  degradation  in  society 
strikes  an  European  with  horror.  In  the  whole  of 
the  villages  that  occupy  the  site  of  this  ancient 
capital,  from  which  proceeded  the  first  conquerors 
and  civilizers  of  the  world,  where  science  first  rear- 
ed her  venerable  head,  where  was  the  oldest  library 
on  record,  and  where  books  were  called  the  medi- 
cine of  the  soul,  though  still  possessing  a  popula- 
tion of  eight  or  ten  thousand  beings,  there  does 
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not  exist  one  person  that  merits  the  appellation  of 
J^  a  lady,  an  instructed  man,  or  a  gentleman. }  Who 
shall  cover  Thebes  again  with  its  splendor?  With 
man  it  is  impossible ;  but  not  so  with  God.  When 
the  Millennium  commences,  these  dry  bones  shall 
live. 
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PEPAETURE    FROM    THEBES ^VOYAGE    DOWN    THE 

NILE ^ARRIVAL   AT  CAIRO. 

We  have  now  completed  a  general  survey  of  the 
antiquities  of  Thebes,  and  the  more  we  looked  at 
them,  the  more  interesting  we  found  them ;  and  the 
more  reluctance  we  felt  in  quitting  this  memorable 
spot*  Man  may  linger  on  his  journey,  but  time 
continues  in  unremitting  progression.  We  had 
now  spent  nearly  a  month  in  Thebes.  The  plague 
usually  commences  in  Cairo  in  the  beginning  of 
April  i  and  wishing  above  all  things  to  avoid  a  ren- 
counter  with  this  terrible  scourge  of  our  species,  it 
behooved  us  to  make  preparations  for  our  departure. 
These  were  completed  by  the  ninth  of  February ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  at  break  of  day, 
we  unloosed  from  the  bank  and  took  leave  of  this 
most  delightful  plain,  situated  in  the  most  delight- 
ful climate  in  the  world.  We  floated  down  slowly 
past  Karnac,  (which  our  Arabs  called  Hamdi)  and 
Gomou.  The  ruddy  sky  gradually  brightened  along 
the  horizon,  and  the  god  of  day  showed  his  glad? 
deping  aspect  oyer  the  mountains  of  Diospcdis,  sa* 
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luting  with  his  earliest  ray  the  opposite  hills  of 
Gornou ;  then  touching  his  favored  Nile,  he  lighted 
up  all  the  surrounding  plain.  The  interesting  and 
beautiful  scene  gradually  retired  from  our  sight. 
The  smaller  propylons  of  Karnac  and  Luxor  first 
yielded  to  the  distance ;  the  lofty  gateway  and  obe- 
lisks of  the  former  continued  longer  in  view ;  but 
at  length  they  also  sunk  in  the  horizon,  and,  by  eight 
o'clock,  nothing  but  the  sycamore-tree  at  Gomou 
of  all  our  acquaintances  in  Thebes  lingered  in  the 
vanishing  point  to  bid  us  a  long  and  lasting  d4i€U. 
The  song  of  the  boatmen  as  they  towed  us  along, 
and  the  succession  of  villages  in  our  course,  culled 
up  again  our  travelling  recollections,  and  compen-* 
sated  in  some  measure,  by  their  variety,  the  re^ 
gret  that  we  felt  in  quitting  this  most  interesting 
and  inexhaustible  field  of  ancient  ruins,  where  the 
inhabitants  had  used  us  with  an  uniform  kindness, 
and  the  constant  and  delightful  occupation  of  the 
mind  made  the  stay  of  a  whole  month  appear  but 
us  the  passing  of  a  day. 

We  stopt  for  the  night  a  little  above  Gh^neh, 
which  we  reached  early  next  morning.  It  was  not 
our  intention  to  have  remained  long  here ;  but  the 
interpreter  who  had  been  sent  round  to  Gous  or 
Coptus  in  quest  of  antiquities,  did  not  arrive  at 
the  time  expected,  and  we  were  on  that  liccount 
obliged  to  remain  for  the  night.  Next  •  morning 
having  arranged  matters  with  the  banker^  we.  drqpt 
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down  to  Dendera.  The  second  view  of  the  tern* 
pie  pleased  us  quite  as  much  as  the  first.  Hgypt 
does  not  possess  a  ruin  of  greater  architectural 
beauty* 

Leaving  Dendera,  we  proceeded  on  our  way 
and  stopt  for  the  night  a  little  above  Dashni,  which 
we  passed  next  morning  about  eight  o'clock.  The 
wind  was  from  the  north,  and  blew  so  fresh,  that 
we  moved  on  heavily,  and  the  vessel  being  high 
above  the  water  rowing  was  of  little  service,  and 
was  accordingly  desisted  from. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  we  stopt  at  Raisieh, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning  passed 
Gftssr  Seyada  nearly  opposite  to  Diospolis  parva, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  where  there  are  large 
mounds  of  rubbish  and  a  ruined  temple,  which  we 
did  not  stop  to  examiner 

We  remained  all  night  opposite  to  Fardjout, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  Thebaic  and 
other  palm-trees,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  dis* 
tant  from  the  river.  Here  we  saw  many  crocodiles. 
Which  were  fifed  at  by  several  of  the  party,  but  with- 
out  effect.  Next  morning  the  wind  was  still  high 
and  contrary  and  cold.  The  Arabs  call  this  month 
Shabr  Amsheer ;  ten  days  of  it  are  said  to  be  pe- 
cuUariy  severe  upon  the  goats,  and  many  of  them 
die  in  <jonsequence  of  the  cold  }  if  they  can  with- 
stand this,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  climate 
during*  tile  rest  of  the  year.     On  the  morning  of 
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the  l6th  it  was  calm,  and  we  made  considerable 
way  ;  but  the  wind  got  up  about  noon,  and  obliged 
the  rowers  to  desist,  and  we  got  on  but  slowly. 
The  monotony  of  this  day's  sail  was  somewhat 
broken  by  observing  a  troop  of  dervises  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  They  had  two  large  drums  and 
two  stands  of  colors  which  they  displayed  in  going 
from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  collect  a  crowd,  or 
when  they  ran,  or  danced,  or  exhibited  any  of 
their  wonderful  feats.  One  of  them  was  mounted 
on  an  ass,  and  wore  a  high  cap,  resembling  the 
tutulus  or  Persian  cap.  They  had  in  every  respect 
the  appearance  of  a  band  of  strolling  mountebanks 
wandering  about  the  country  to  play  tricks,  and 
cheat  the  people  of  their  money.  Yet  these  saints^ 
as  they  are  called,  perform  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  drama  of  Islamism ;  and  like  their  predeces- 
sors, the  magicians  of  Pharaoh,  who  strove  by  their 
enchantments  to  defeat  the  miracles  of  the  inspired 
legislator  of  Israel,  would  prove  the  most  formida- 
ble opponents  to  any  attempt  to  change  the  religion 
of  the  country,  and  appeal  to  their  legerdemain 
as  an  undoubted  proof  of  their  enjoying  the  divine 
favor  and  protection ;  nevertheless,  the  most  cer- 
tain way  to  vanquish  error  is  to  promulgate  truth. 
As  it  happened  in  the  days  of  Moses,  so  may  it 
&re  with  the  godly  men  who  are  endeavoring  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  world  to  a  milder  and 
a  sounder  faith  than  they  at  present  profess. 
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At  hoGU  we  passed  Billieti,  a  pleasant  village 
situated  on  the  west  bank,  with  numerous  whitened 
dove  cots  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  in  thd 
evening  arrived  at  Djirdja,  Didjerdja,  or  Girgeh, 
which  is  a  considerable  town,  with  many  mosques, 
and  a  Roman  catholic  convent.  Here  our  inter- 
preter joined  us,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  passed 
a  large  temple  like  that  at  Dendera,  between 
Fardjout  and  Girgeh,  nearer  to  the  latter,  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  river.  It  seemed  to  be  very 
entire,  but  much  covered  up  with  sand.  Having 
laid  in  a  stock  of  bread,  we  started  next  morning, 
the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock.  At  one  it  began  to  rain, 
and  we  had  a  smart  shower,  the  first  that  we  had 
had  ande  we  entered  Egypt.  A  little  below  Girgeh, 
the  mountain  on  the  east  bank  approachets  close  ta 
the  river,  and  contain^  many  riiummy  pHs  send 
door»  well  cut,  in  the  front  of  tlie  rock,  evincing  it 
to  have  been  an  extensive  settlement,  in  ancient 
times,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  mod^m 
travellers.  A  slight  rain  continued  to  fall  dilring 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  during  the  tright  it- 
poured  through  the  ill-adjusted  boards  of  the  deck, 
into  our  cabin.  We  stopt  for  the  night  a  little  way 
above  Ikhmim,  which  we  passed  next  morniftg,  the' 
18th,  about  nine  o'clock.  The  day  was  cloudy 
and  cold;  it  cleared  up  considerably  towards 
no0i^  but  the  wind  still  continued  high  and  Con- 
trary.    About  one  we  passed  Sfehai*,  where  are- 
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the  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  which  we  did  not 
stop  to  examine.  We  stopt  all  night  at  Almaragat^ 
a  little  above  Sheikh  Abadeh^  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

Next  morning,  the  19th,  the  wind  still  continued 
high  and  cold.  A  little  above  Sheikh  Abadeh,  we 
perceived  many  large  doors  cut  in  the  rock,  which, 
on  visiting,  we  found  to  be  extensive  quarries  of  a 
species  of  chalky  lime-stone.  The  mountain  is 
high,  and  affords  a  deUghtful  view  of  the  verdant 
and  well-cultivated  plain  below.  We  passed  Sheikh 
Abadeh,  about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  the  wind 
being  still  high  and  contrary,  we  stopt  a  little 
below  it  for  the  night.  Next  morning,  the  20th, 
we  reached  Gau  Kubeer,  or  as  it  is  named,  Kau- 
Alkharab,  or  ruined,  about  ten  o'clock.  On  ex- 
amining the  stones  of  the  temple  and  columns, 
we  found  them  to  be  of  the  same  species  of  stone 
as  the  quarry  above  mentioned,  from  which  they 
were  probably  taken.  At  Gau  Kubeer  there  are 
many  Christians,  and  their  place  of  worship  is 
about  three  miles  off,  in  the  desert. 

We  continued  to  glide  down  slowly,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  next  day  arrived  at 
Osyout,  about  four  o'clock  p.  m. 

Our  friend  the  Defterdar  Bey  still  remained  at 
CaJto,  governing  in  the  absence  of  his  father-in-law 
the  Pasha,  who  had  gone  to  Alexandria;  and  Ahmet 
Bey,  the  second  in  command,  governed  at  Osyout. 
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in  his  absence ;  but  as  unlike  to  him  as  a  mcdribund 
drunken  debauchee  can  possibly  be  to  a  healthy 
and  a  sober  man.  His  habits  of  life  had  at  lengtb 
convinced  him  that  he  was  not  iminortal.  The 
daily  use  of  a  bottle  of  rum,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
opium,  tobacco,  and  other  indulgences  hadbrouglit 
on  a  chronic  dysentery,  under  which  he  had  labored 
for  six  months,  and  he  now  appeared  the  blighted 
ghost  of  what  he  was.  He  sent,  through  his  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Maruchi,  a  sensible  and  skilful  man,  to 
request  that  I  would  call  upon  him.  I  complied 
with  his  request;  but  what  could  physic  do  foi: 
such  a  battered  sot  ?  I  gave  him  my  best  advice, 
which  he  seemed  anxious  to  follow ;  reformation  of 
his  habits  were  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any 
plan ;  no  constitution  can  stand  both  physic  and 
debauch^.  He  seemed  willing  to  try  every 
thing  that  would  prolong  the  lease  of  his  existence, 
for  I  believe  he  had  hot  numbered  thirty-five.  He 
promised  every  thing  j  I  have  not  heard  the  result  i 
but  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  has 
long  since  entered  upon  another  world  to  render 
an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  great  Physician 
of  souls. 

From  the  consultation  with  the  Bey  we  proceeded 
to  examme  the  excavations  in  the  rock  that  lie  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town.  The  first  into  which 
we  entered  was  very  large,  and  the  ro6f  of  the 
oatet  chamber  cut  id  the  form  of  an  arch.    It  wais 
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covered  with  sculpture  and  hierogljphics,  wfiich 
are  much  effiiced.  The  ceiling  was  chequered,  an^ 
of  an  azure  color,  which,  in  many  places  retained 
all  its  original  freshness ;  the  whole  mountain  is 
com]detely  catacombed  with  excavations.  We  were 
mformed  of  two  that  were  much  larger,  and  much 
more  perfect^  but  at  too  great  a  distance  in  the 
mountain  for  us  to  visit.  We  read  in  Diodorus 
Siculus  that  there  were  a  hundred  stables  between 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  each  of  them  capable  of 
containing  two  hundrejd  horses*  Perhaps  some  of 
tiiese  large  excavations  may  have  heexi  devoted  to^ 
that  purpose,  and  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  each  pouring  fortii  two  bun^* 
dred  chariots  of  war,  may  have  an  allusion  to  the 
Bumber  of  stables  thiat  a  command  from  Thehes^ 
could  en^ty  of  their  horses,  and  not  to  the  gatea 
rf  the  city.. 

On  the  SSd,  we  resumed  <Hir  voyage.  The 
momii^,  though  cold,,  was  much  milder  than  it 
had  been  &>t  some  days.  The  wind  was  light,, 
and  we  rowed  on  without  any  interruption.  About 
nineo'clock,  we  passedMankobar,  a  pleasantviHage: 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  j  here  we  found 
another  gang  of  dervises  at  work  in  the  midst  of 
a.crowd  of  people  whom  they  were  gulling  and 
amusing  wi&  all  ih>e  deceitful  tricks  of  their  kna*^ 
vish  professicm.  One  of  the  greatest  marks  ci 
attention  that  a  dervis  can  show  a  strMger^  is  iso^ 
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eiill  upon  the  nmae  of  Ood  for  several  timet  Ia 
long  deep  hoUow  tones,  and  then  to  breathe  upon 
his  face  m  long  as  he  can  without  making  an  is^ 
Bpirsition.  Hie  noble  traveller  and  myself  received 
this  holy  affiation  half  wtustled  from  the  lipa  of 
/me  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  corps  in  Tbebe& 
It  should  be  remarked  that  he  bestows  his  bene- 
diction with  more  peculiar  energy  if  he  has  pre- 
viously touched  a  little  money,  and  any  person 
who  gives  him  a  sixpence  is  siure  to  have  the  first 
puff,  if  others  don't  give  more.  About  one  o^clocl^ 
we  passed  JVfenabad ;  the  wind  was  moderate  and 
we  rowed  on  cheerfully  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  arrived  at  Manfelout,  which  we  left 
again  early  on  the  ^4th ;  the  wind  was  still  low« 
iind  fojr  a  short  time  we  rowed  on  very  pleasantly^ 
but  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  hecame  icob<^ 
vinced  that  for  the  size  of  our  maashes  And  the 
subsidence  of  the  river,  we  had  remained  long 
enough  in  Thebes.  About  half  past  eleven^  we 
etranded  on  a  shallow  that  ran  right  across  the 
river,  and  after  much  exertion  got  off  about  Ibuf 
io'cloclc.  The  mountain  Aboufedda  is  perforated 
hece  with  numerous  excavations  near  to  which  are 
the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town*  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  we  wwe  late  in  setting  offj 
the  wind  was  high  during  the  early  part  of  the 
ilay,  and  we  made  but  little  progress,  however  it 
ffiW  towards  evening  and  we  rowed  on  in  a  Bpkitii 
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maimer,  and  a  little  before  sun-set  passed  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bahr  Jousouff,  which  about  10,000 
people  were  employed  in  deepening  under  the  in- 
q^ection  of  Turkish  overseers,  who  seemed  no  wise 
aversive  to  employ  the  lash.  The  deepening  of 
this  river  seemed  to  be  a  highly  popular  measure. 
The  Reis  and  sailors  on  board  spoke  of  it  with 
the  highest  commendation,  and  were  loud  in  the 
praises  of  the  Pasha  for  undertaking  it.  Any 
scheme  that  will  bring  water  to  the  doors  of  the 
inhabitants  all  the  year  round,  is  sure  to  be  popular 
in  Egypt. 

Next  morning,  the  26th,  was  calm,  we  rowed  on 

steadily  andiarrivedatAlrairamounaboutoneo'clock, 

where  we  were  politely  welcMned  by  Mr,  Brine. 

Having  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  asses,  we 

set  out  immediately  to  visit  the  ruiited  temple  at 

Oschmounein,  which  the  height  of  the  inundation 

had  prevented  us  from  doing  when  we  ascended 

the  river.    We  reached  it  after  an  hour's  ride 

through  a  fine,  but  partially  cultivated  plain ;  the 

ruins  here  consist  of  decayed  huts  of  sun-dried 

brick,  and  are  about  a  jnile  and  a  half  in  circumr- 

i  but  the  great  object  that  di-aws  the  tra» 

0  the  spot  are  the  ruins  of  what  appears  to 

sen  a  magnificent  portico;  but  we  could 

cover  any  remains  of  a  temple  to  which 

bly  belonged,  nor  any  tank  for  water  near  it. 

eople  are  therefore  disposed  to  consider  it 
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as  a  triumphant  monument ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  any  such  thing  ever  existed  in  Egypt,  unless 
we  are  to  consider  the  propylons  as  such.  It  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  columns,  six  columns  in  each 
row,  with  a  flat  stone  ceiling  beautifully  painted 
and  adorned  with  stars  like  that  of  the  Memnonium. 
The  columns  are  reeded  and  uniform,  covered  with 
sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  and  are  about  nine 
feet  in  diameter ;  the  whole  has  been  of  excellent 
workmanship,  but  now  much  disintegrated. 

Next  day,  the  27th,  we  rode  to  Mellawi,  which  is 
about  two  miles  above  Airairamoun  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Sehag  Bey  the  uncle  of  Mahomet  Ali,  the 
Pasha,  who  is  an  old  man  of  seventy  years  of  age 
in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health ;  he  received  us 
with  great  civility,  talked  freely,  but  ignorantly  as 
might  be  expected,  of  the  affidrs  of  Europe.  He 
enquired  whether  England  had  made  peace  with 
Algiers,  or  whether  we  had  actually  commenced 
hostilities ;  whether  Bonaparte  was  really  a  prisoner, 
and  if  there  were  any  chance  of  his  escaping,  and 
many  such  unimportant  questions  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  as  well  mformed  about  as  we  were. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  we  took  our  depar- 
ture from  Airairamoun ;  and  having  rowed  down 
to  Antinopolis,  landed  and  took  another  view  of 
the  ruins,  from  which  we  glided  down  to  Metahara 
where  we  remained  for  the  night.  Next  morning 
the    1st  of  March  we  started  again  at  an  early 
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hour,  and  got  on  prosperously  till  about  ninoa'elock^ 
wben  our  maa«h  ran  aground  a  little  abo^ve  Me* 
niehy  and  it  was  one  o'clock  before  w^  got  c^ 
Numbers  pf  wild  ducks^  geese,  pelicans,  and  cor^-^ 
morants  were  constantly  flying  about  the  riyer ;  with 
plenty  of  pigeons,  partridges  and  hares  on  shore.  A 
littjie  below  Menieh  we  stranded  again,  and  in  spite 
of  all  tlie  efforts  of  the  Reisses  and  sailors,  and  al) 
^ifiCalling  upon  God  and  the  prophet  to  assist  them, 
we  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  middle 
of  the  riven  We  disengaged  ourselves  by  eight 
o^clock  ne^t  morning,  but  soon  got  fi;2Ct  again, 
though  fortunately  for  us  we  did  not  remain  long, 
a^  there  being  but  little  wind  we  rowed  on  expedi- 
tiously to  ipake  up  our  lee-way ;  by  one  o'clock 
we  w?l^e  opposite  Djbl  Tair  which  is  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river.  The  mountain  is  high  and  rises  pre^ 
<;ipitously  from  the  stream*  There  is  no  village 
on  eith^j:  side  of  the  river  j  but  there  is  a  Coptic 
convent  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  steps 
iwmed  in  several  places  down  the  face  of  the  rock 
tp  the  wat^r,  whicb  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving 
it  must  require  an  apprenticeship  to  quaKfy  a 
person  to  go  either  up  or  down.  Several  of  the 
holy  brotherhood  presented  themselves  on  the  top 
1^  the  rock,  and  in  one  place  two  of  them,  and  in 
another  three  came  running  down  the  cliff  like  so 
many  naked  monkeys,  plunged  into  the  river  and 
sw^m  to  the  vessels  to  ask  for  charity.     They  sai4 
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ibim  ccnvmt  copaisted  of  im  members ;  diftt  they 
were  excessively  poor  aud  could  hajrdly  maintain 
tbemselveai.  "vife  pertaiidy  betieved  the  ftCQOunta 
^  their  poverty  >  th^y  seemed  a  moat  miserable 
coUectioa  c^  human  beings^  having  more  of  thi^ 
s.pirit  of  beggarliness  than  of  Christianity  or  good 
i^annersy  which  ought  to  teach  every  man,  who  ia 
£^ble  to  work  to  provide  for  himself.  I  consider  the 
co|i]^mon  ditcher  or  water-drawer  that  lives  upon  his 
jbard^earued  i^re,  a  much  more  respectable  being 
than  the  idle*  the  praying  and  beggarly  monk. 
^Nevertheless  our  hearts  were  not  steeled  at  their 
solicitations^  and  having  obtained  their  mite  they 
scrambled  up  the  rocks  Uke  so  many  naked  cats^ 
.^nd  joined  their  brethren. 

A  little  below  the  convent  we  strStUded  again 
and  were  a  second  time  under  the  necessity  o£ 
passing  the  night  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  W9 
got  off  early  npxt  morning,  the  3d,  but  the  win4 
being  high  we  were  unable  to  proceed  by  rowing, 
and  after  floating  down  a  Uttle  way  we  were  o()lige4 
to  stop  far  the  night- 

We  set  out  again  at  an  early  hour  on  the  momi* 
ing  of  the  4th.  The  wind  at  first  was  low,  but  by 
mid-day  it  freshened  so  much  that  it  was  blowing 
ys  quite  up  the  river,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop 
for  the  night ;  next  morning  we  found  there  had 
fallen  a  heavy  4ew,  which  we  were  informed  ia 
always  th^  case  so  far  dpwn  the  river  whei*  there 
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i6  a  northerly  wind,  which  is  at  least  nine  months  in 
the  year;  with  the  south  wind  there  is  no  dew,  and 
at  no  time,  they  subjoined,  is  there  any  dew  in 
Thebes.  This,  however,  we  had  found  to  be  a 
mistake,  for  in  walking  through  the  com  and  grass 
early  in  the  morning  to  visit  the  statue  of  Memnon, 
our  shoes  and  stockings  were  completely  wet  with 
dew ;  however,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  but 
very  little  dew  falb  in  Thebes.  Neither  is  rain  by 
any  means  such  a  miracle  as  is  stated  by  Herodotus. 
Our  countrymen,  who  had  resided  there  for  eighteen 
months,  informed  us  that  they  had  seen  it  rain 
pretty  smartly ;  and  there  are  many  proofs  in  the 
mountains  of  its  having  rained  in  torrents,  which 
however,  it  is  said  does  not  occur  above  once  in 
seven  years. 

We  set  off  again  at  an  early  hour  on  the  5th.  The 
wind  was  at  first  low,  but  afterwards  became  so 
high,  and  at  the  same  time  cold,  that  we  stopt  at 
Sheikh  Zeiadeh  for  the  night ;  having  made  but 
little  way. 

On  the  6th  we  set  off  again  at  an  early  hour,  but 
the  wind  was  two  high  for  rowing;  by  seven 
o'clock  A.M.  we  were  a  breast  of  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  Gedame,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Goumet  el  Fahnel,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river;  but  the  wind  freshened  so  much  that 
we  were  obliged  to  stop  at  el  Fent  for  the  night. 
On  our  taking  a  little  exercise  on  the  shore,  the 
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Arabs  took  bccaaion  to  remark  on  our  quick  walk« 
ing,  to  which  they  have  a  particular  aversion  j  they 
say  it  may  be  tolerated  in  a  little  man,  or  a  fool ; 
but  that  it  is  quite  unbecoming,  nay  quite  inad- 
missible, in  a  tall  man.  They  themselves  are  remark- 
able for  a  grave  dignified  deportment,  though  not 
quite  so  stately  as  their  masters,  the  Turks.  They 
used  to  be  particularly  annoyed  when  they  saw  any 
oi  us  walking  smartly  ;  and  perceiving  our  habits 
in  other  respects  different  from  theirs,  they  of 
course  never  failed  to  prefer  their  own,  and  used 
to  ask  if  the  Christian  book  allowed  or  desired  us  to 
do  so  i  imagining  that  nothing  short  of  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  occasioned  a  difierence  between  our  habits 
and  theirs.  As  for  example,  that  of  never  seeing 
us  say  our  prayers,  or  seeing  us  touch  a  dog  or  a 
dead  body  without  washing  our  hands,  or  the  part 
ef  our  clothes  that  touched  it ;  or  not  particu- 
larly respecting  the  mat,  or  the  place  on  which 
they  prayed.  In  shcxrt,  as  their  whole  conduct 
Was  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  sect  to  which 
they  belonged,  or  those  laid  down  in  their  sacred 
book,  they  iipagined  that  every  deviation  from  it 
on  our  part,  was  the  result  of  instructions  derived 
from  a  similar  source. 

There  is  much  uncultivated  land  round  el  Fent, 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  sand,  and  a  coarse 
rushy  grass.  We  set  out  early  again  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th,  and  the  wind  being  low  we  rowed 
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on  pleasantly  to  the  village  of  Fougai»  wlucfa  we 
reached  about  tea  o'clock  j  when  the  wind  having 
got  high  we  were  obliged  to  desist  from  rowing, 
and  having  floated  down  to  el  Atoua,  a  small  viU 
lage  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stands 
the  tomb  of  Shiekh  Bonour.  Here  there  were 
many  villages  in  sight,  and  near  us  in  the  plaiui 
which"is  very  extensive,  but  ill  cultivated,  immensa 
tracts  lying  perfectly  waste,  and  covered  with  coarsQ 
rushy  grass. 

We  set  off  again  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  The  air  was  calm,  and  we  rowed  on 
delightfully  through  a  thick  succession  of  smiling 
villages  surrounded  with  palm-trees.  About  ten 
o'clock  we  passed  el  Wabm,  a  pleasanUy  situated 
village  on  the  west  bank ;  and  at  noon  we  arrived 
at  Benesouef,  which  is  also  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  west  bank,  but  surrounded  with  immense  heaps 
of  mud  and  rubbish  that  have  been  carried  out  of 
t^e  town.  If  contains  a  number  of  mosques  and 
minarets,  with  many  souks  or  bazars,  and  has  some* 
thing  like  regular  streets,  which  are  rarely  met 
with  in  any  of  the  villages  in  Egypt.  In  three 
hoiurs  from  this  the  traveller  enters  tha  Fayoum, 
The  latitude  of  Benesouef  is  29.4.d4  north,  59  miles 
<^  latitude  from  Cairo.  We  rowed  on  for  about  a 
i^uple  of  hours  further,  when  the  wind  becoming 
high,  we  stopt  at  four  o'clock  for  the  nighty  under 
th^  shelter  of  a  high  bank.    There  waa  no  village^ 
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On  the  9^  we  set  off  again  at  an  eaiiy  botir^ 
the  ccmntiy  on  the  west  now  widens^  and  presents 
a  deii^tfiil  prospect.  About  seven  o^clock  we 
were  opposite  to  Maimoun,  and  going  on  delight- 
fully*  It  is  an  ordinary  sized  Egyptian  village, 
consisting  of  mud  and  straw-built  huts,  with  white 
pigeon-houses  on  the  top,  embosomed  in  groves  of 
palm«trees,  with  dogs,  goats,  asses,  men  and  chUd- 
f  en,,  lolling  on  the  dunghills  and  heaps  of  rubbish  ^ 
and  bands  of  females  at  the  river,  filling  their 
pitchers,  washing  their  legs  and  arms,  or  moving 
off  in  trains  with  their  pitchers  on  their  heads,. 
which  they  carry  particularly  well,  and  walk  witb 
an  uncommon  ease  and  grace.  About  nine  o'^clock^ 
the  first  pyramsd,  Haram  Asaw^e  bove  in  sightv 
looming  on  us  over  the  plain  as  we  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Haggheh  Shabatabi,  or  Shallabi.  About 
noon  we  passed  the  vSlage  of  Riga,  where  many  of 
the  doors  were  curiously  painted  in  various  colon 
and  devices^  which  we  were  informed  was  a  proof 
that  the  inhabitants  had  performed  the  pilgrioi* 
age  to  Mecca.  This  is  a  pious  errand  that  evtarf 
Mussulman  is  enjcnned  to  perform  once  in  his  h£^ 
time,  provided  he  have  the  means  necessary  to  ac-» 
complish  it.  After  which  he  obtains  the  title  of 
Ha^,  of  which  be  is  not  a  little  prond^  and^to  enn 
able  him  to  merit  it,  husbancb  his  earnings  with  tha» 
greatest  care.  About  hal&past  foiir  we  saw  two 
other  pyramids,  bearing  considerably  w^St  of  ibo 
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first,  and  furthei*  removed  into  the  desart;  but  >e 
soon  lost  sight  of  them  ;  they  are  called  the  false 
pjrramids.  The  wind  was  favorable,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  set  sail,  and  moved  on  joyfully  during 
the  whole  of  the  day^  and  in  the  evening  stopt  iat 
Cafr  Liar. 

We  did  not  set  off  next  morning  till  after  sun- 
rise. The  groves  of  palm  trees,  the  whitened  tombs 
of  the  Shiekhs,  presented  a  delightful  prosjpect  to 
cheer  us  on  our  way.  Shortly  after  we  had  un- 
loosed from  the  bank,  our  attiention  was  roused  by 
the  hallowed  notes  of  devotion  that  pealed  from  a 
cangia  moving  past  us.  It  was  full  of  Coptic  aind 
Abyssinian  Christians  singing  hymns,  and  keeping 
time  to  the  oars  by  which  the  vessel  was  impelled. 
They  were  proceeding  to  Cairo,  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  Easter. 
The  sun  shone  softly  on  the  pilgrims.  Their  plain 
and  simple  attire,  their  veneraible  and  unaffected 
deportment,  the  pious  duty  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  the  no  less  pious  errand  on  which  they 
were  bent ;  the  springing  grain,  the  smiling  land- 
scape, and  the  majestic  river  that  bore  them  along, 
gave  an  emphatic  interest  to  the  group  of  holy  tra- 
vellers. We  were  seized  with  amazement  as  they 
passed,  and  felt  as  in  the  precincts  of  heaven.  They 
suiig  and  rowed  along,  and  were  speedily  out  of 
sight  J  like  beings,  who  touched  the  world,  yet 
bared  xuit  for  it. 
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In  tMs^  better  informed  country  we  are  not  acv 
customed  to  attach  any  value  to  one  place  of  praytt 
above  another :  and  the  holy  aspirations  of  the  de« 
vout  Christian  are  equally  welcome  to  the  Hearer 
of  prayer,  whether  they  are  offered  up  at  the  poller 
under  the  line,  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  valley ;  from 
the  centre  of  the  holy  city,  from  London,  or  the  no 
longer  imperial  Rome :  all  are  the  same  j  no  place 
can  recommend  a  petition  whose  only  vehicle  is  a 
mediating  Savior,  and  the  ardor  of  devotion.  Yet^ 
for  all  this,  he  is  a  callous  Christian  who  has  but 
the  same  feelings  for  Jerusalem  that  he  has  for 
other  cities,  or  who  would  withhold  his  respect 
from  a  humble  pilgrim,  though  he  may  lament  the 
erroneous  view  that  sends  him  on  such  an  errand 
of  devotion,  to  perform  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusa« 
lem,  what  might  be  done  with  equal  efficacy  in  his 
parish  cliurch.  A  frail  and  finite  being  clings  to 
a  spot :  an  Infinite  pervades  the  mass,  and  is  the 
same  in  evety  part. 

The  wind  was  still  favorable :  these  are  the  only 
two  days  that  we  have  had  the  wind  from  the  south 
during  the  whole  of  our  voyage  down  the  Nile. 
To-day,  however,  we  did  not  set  sail,  the  river  was 
patticularly  broad,  and  there  was  considerable  risk 
of  our  fuuning  aground.  The  plain  on  the  west 
bank  is  ^till  the  most  extensive.  These  several 
mornings.have  b^n  ba-zy  i  the  tops  of  the  mpun-f 
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taina  are  vuiUe  above  the  mist,  and  the  base  of 
them  through  it,  while  the  middle  ii^  wrapt  in  ob" 
scority,  and  the  sun  looks  abroad  shorn  of  his^ 
beams*  The  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is 
narrows  covered  with  sand,  and  little  cultivated^ 

The  pyramid  Asaw6e  stands  on  lui  elevated  bai^, 
seemingly  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials^ 
It  rises  up  like  a  tower  and  is  dijflPerent  from  the 
other  pyramids.  The  pyrsunids  of  Dabscbour  next 
show  their  square  massy  tops  through  the  haze, 
which  announce  our  approach  to  Memphis,  the 
ancient  residence  of  kings ;  between  them  and  the 
pyramid  o€  Asaw6e  there  are  many  sfepuchral 
mounds*  The  murky  summits  of  the  two  large 
][>yTamids  first  met  our  eye,  next  the  smaller  one 
of  unbumt  brick,  which  showed  of  a  darker  hue, 
and  Cftk  a  nearer  approach  we  perceived  that  it  was^ 
considerably  dimitegrated,  and  seemed  to  lessen  in- 
its  dimensions.  The  crops  look  remarkably  well  y 
they  consist  of  wheats  barley,  onions^  lentils,  and 
a  leguminous  vegetable  called  helb6  j  it  has  a  long 
thin  pod  like  firencb-beans,  with  a  leaf  lik«  clover 
and  a  feeble  stem  Uke  vetches.  The  natives  df  e 
remarkably  fond  of  it,  and  eat  both  pod  and  leaves 
quite  raw.  Wherever  Ike  boats  stop,  the  Reisses 
and  sailors  all  run  ashore  into  the  field  and  take 
whatever  they  meet  with,,  whether  it  be  onions^ 
belbd,  or  sugar-cane ;  they  pull  and  eat  mc^  like 
a  herd  of  black  cattle  than  iMiman  bdngs. 
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We  next  hove  in  sight  of  the  pyramids  of.  Sak- 
kareh  and  soon  obseiTed  the  rapid  gradations  by 
which  one  of  them  contracts  to  its  summit.  Be- 
tween Sakkareh  and  Dahschour  are  numbers  of 
sepulchral  mounds,  some  of  which  show  at  a  con- 
siderable distance^  and  seem  to  have  been  pyramids ; 
but  time  has  destroyed  their  angularity,  and  left 
them  like  so  many  rounded  tumuli,  which  appeared 
the  more  insignificant  the  neai^r  we  approached 
them.  Here  we  left  the  boats,  which  were  ordered 
.to  glide  down  to  Mousganeh  and  stop  for  the  night, 
while  we  procured  asses  and  proceeded  to  view  the 
pyramids  of  Dahschour,  which  lie  about  half  a 
ipile  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  that  name.  The 
ciiltivated  plain  here  is  narrow,  and  the  rocky  flat 
is  low  and  covered  with  sand.  We  measured  the 
largest  of  these  pyramids  which  we  found  to  be 
691  feet,  taking  the  measurement  about  thirty 
paces  out  from  the  base,  which  we  could  not  reach 
on  account  of  the  rubbish  that  had  fallen  down  at 
the  sides.  It  is  cased  with  smooth  flags  of  com- 
^pact  chalky  limestone  which  are  joined  by  a  cement 
of  lime .  without  any  mixture  of  sand  j  it  slopes 
i^ ;  gradually  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  then  it 
contracts  suddenly  and  closes  at  about  an  elevation 
of  thi:ee  hundred  feet;  it  is.  not  covered  with 
plaster,  although  it  appears  to  be  so  on  account  of 
t^ie  smQoth  white  casing.  The  next  pyramid  we 
fpund  to  be  704  feet  base  on  the  east  side^  and 
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691  on  the  north,  on  a  level  with  the  base  at  thirty 
paces  distant.  This  pyramid,  Kke  most  of  the 
others,  has  been  opened,  and  is  still  accessible  in 
the  interior ;  it  contains  a  handsome  chamber  wluch 
exactly  resembles  the  drawings  that  I  have  seen  of 
the  treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycen^  It  is  lined  with 
large  slabs  of  polished  granite,  each  of  which  pro* 
jeces  into  the  room  about  six  inches  further  than 
the  one  below  it^  and  terminates  nearly  in  a  point 
at  the  top,  and  looks  something  like  a  pointed  arch, 
though  certainly  not  constructed  on  that  principle* 
Near  to  this  stands  the  brick  pyramid  which  we 
did  not  measure.  It  is  much  fallen  down  on  the 
north  side,  and  looks  as  if  the  roof  of  one  chamber 
had  given  way  and  the  walls  &llen  in  ;  the  bricks 
are  sun-dried  and  remarkably  fresh ;  they  hav6  been 
made  of  mud  and  cut  straw,  in  the  same  manner 
that  bricks  are  made  in  Egypt  in  the  present  day. 
The  straw  is  required  to  give  tenacity  to  the  ma- 
terial, which  is  a  black,  loamy,  friable  earth,  and 
could  not  be  easily  formed  into  bricks  without  it. 
Among  the  great  ardor  for  Eg3^tian  researches 
that  has  prevailed  in  this  country  of  late,  it  is  ratheir 
unaccountable  that  this  pyramid  should  have  been 
so  neglected,  for,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  we  f^hould  have  imaging 
that  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  that  wonU 
have  been  examined.  This  is  ][Nrobably  the  pyra- 
mid of  Asyches,  the  successor  of  Mycerimis,  wIk) 
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was  SO  much  attached  to  brick,  that  he  put  on  diis 
pyramid  an  inscription,  declaring  that  it  was  as 
much. superior  to  those  built  of  stone,  as  Jove  was 
to  the  rest  of  the  deities.  It  would  be  curious  to 
observe  how  this  lover  of  brick  formed  the  roofs 
of  the  passages  and  chambers  of  his  pyramid.  If 
the  arch  were  then  known  in  Egypt,  from  such  an 
avowed  predilection  for  the  material  of  straw  and 
clay,  I  think  we  are  almost  warranted  to  infer  that 
he  would  employ  it  in  preference  to  large  flat  stones, 
as  are  done  in  the  other  pyramids.  If,  upon  exa- 
amination,  the  passages  and  chambers  of  this  p3rra- 
mid  should  be  found  arched,  then  there  is  an  end  of 
the  question,  whether  or  not  the  ancient  Eg3^tians 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  arch  ?  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  found  covered  with  flat 
stones,  it  would  furnish  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  arch  was  not  known  in  Egypt  at  that  time. 
There  are  also  some  brick  pyramids  in  the  Faybum 
which  might  be  examined  for  a  similar  purpose.  ^ 
In  treating  of  the  antiquity  of  the  arch,  I  ought 
to  mention  the  vault  which  Semiramis  is  recorded 
to  have  made  under  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
order  ikst  she  might  pass  from  the  palace  on  the 
one  dide,  to  the  palace  on  the  other  &ide,  without 
going  over  the  river.  These  were  bmlt  of  brick, 
and  the  walls  were  twenty  bricks  in  thickness,  add 
twelve  feet  high  aTjove  the  vault ;  they  were  built 
qi  fntm  and  tsTtrong  brick,  and  plastered  all  over  on 
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both  aides,  with  bitumen,  four  cubits  thick,  ^bis 
certainly  is  very  like  the  description  of  a  regular 
masonic  arch.  But  the  Greek  word  employed  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  whose  description  I  refer  to, 
is  Ka/Aafo,  translated  by  the  Latin  word  fornix,  or 
testudo,  which  means  a  structure  covered  or  rounded 
above,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  but  not  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  rounded  roof 
of  any  walled  space  was  denoted  by  the  term 
Kamara,  the  same  by  fornix,  and  testudo. .  It  ^was 
not  necessary  that  the  component  parts  that  rounded 
this  place,  should  depend  mutually  upon  each  other 
for  their  support.  Hence  the  definition  of  the  word 
arch  is  fornix  suspensus,  or  a  suspended  fornix,  or 
vault ;  importing  thereby,  that  the  fornix  was  not 
suspended  by  the  principle  of  its  own  inherent 
structure,  but  that  each  successive  coarse  pressed 
upon  the  one  below  it,  without  being  at  all  indebted, 
or  having  any  relation,  to  the  key  stone  for  its  sup- 
port. Hence,  the  structure  pressing  all  round,  both 
on  base  and  key  stone,  every  part  supporting 
another,  being  quite  a  different  thing  in  its  power 
and  resiliency,  from  the  fornix,  or  vault,  such  as  we 
have  mentioned  at  northern  Dair,  in  Thebes,  or  at 
Gergenti,  in  Sicily,  a  new*  name  implying  its  in- 
herent energy,  became  necessary  to  express  it,  and 
it  was  accordingly .  called,  arcus  or  the .  bow,  by 
way  of  eminence.  In  support  of  this  view  of.  the 
subject,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  ^.  not  a 
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word  in  the  Greek  language  that  can  interpret  the 
Latin  word  arcus,  in  this  acceptation.  Hence  we 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  infer  that  there  was  no 
word  to  express  itin  the  language  of  any  of  thenations 
with  which  they  were  acquainted ;  and  hence  that 
neither  the  principle  nor  the  practice  of  the  n^asonic 
arch  were  known,  till  a  late  period,  probably  till 
tfee  time  of  Augustus  Ccesar.  What  gives  addi- 
tional  probability  to  this  interpretation  of  Semira- 
mis's  construction  of  the  subamnian  vault  is,  that 
in  the  account  of  the  magnificent  bridge  of  five 
furlongs  in  length,  which  she  built  across  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  term  Kamara,  fornix,  or  arch,  is  not 
once  mentioned ;  the  support  and  pillars  are  men- 
tioned,  and  the  stones  are  mentioned  as  being 
rivetted  with  iron  hooks,  fastened  with  melted  lead : 
an4  further  that  the  bridge  was  joined  by  planks  of 
cedar,  C3;pres8,  and  palm-trees,  of  remarkable  size ; 
a  pretty  intelligible  statement,  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
warrant  us  to  conclude  that'no  arch  was  employed, 
or  even  understood  at  that  time.  Even  the  yifvfat 
hfyfAevat  of  Homer  are  to  be  considered  as  bridges 
wrought  of  beams  and  abutments  like  th^  bridge 
of  Ctesar  across  the  Rhine,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  arch.  The  same  term  Ka^uafa,  is 
employed  in  describing  the  hanging  gardens,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  built  a  long  time  after,  by 
her  successor  Cjrrus.  This  brings  us  down  to  near 
the  age  of  Carabyses,  a  period  of  nearly  1400  years, 
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without  any  proof  of  the  exlstenoe  c£  x  masooic' 
arch.  I  do  not  consider  the  specimens  of  the  arch, 
giv^i  by  Mr.  jBelsoBi,  at  all  bearing  upon  the 
point  which  he  wishes  to  establish.  They  lure,  with 
all  deference,  in  my  opinion,  but  of  recent  date^' 
and  were  built  to  protect  the  tomb  to  which  they; 
are  attached ;  the  wall  round  the  orifice  of  the 
open  court,  was  built  to  keep  out  the  drifting  sand 
from  the  pe<^le  who  lived  in  it,  and  the  arch  to 
aflford  liiem  ingress  and  egress  to  their  habitation* 
I  regard  it  of  a  very  recent  construction  and  greatly 
posterior  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Probably 
coeval  with  the  brick  huts  that  crowd  the  interior 
of  the  temples,  or  the  walls  that  encircle  the  ruined, 
conv^ts.  But  enough  of  this  subject  for  the  pre-^ 
sent :  when  the  interior  of  Uie  brick  pyramids  and 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  are  examined,  we  sbaU  pro^: 
bably  obtain  more  accurate  information,  both  on 
this  and  other  important  subjects  of  antiquity.  | 
think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  abutments  of 
the  above  mentioned  bridge  still  exist  among  the 
ruins  of  Babylon ;  if  these  are  found,  then  the 
palace  is  found,  and  if  the  palace  be  found,  so 
may  the  aitrance  of  the  tunnel  or  subamnian  pa». 
sage  above-mentioned.  With  the  discovery  of 
v^cfa,  facts  will  commence  and  conjecture  on  this 
subject  be  at  an  end. 

Lieaving  the  pyramids  of  Dahschour,  we  pro* 
ceeded  along  the  rocJ:y  flat,  which  is  covered  with 


pjamids  of  wialler  dimensions,  both  of  hiick  and 
stxme,  some  of  which  are  so  ruined  as  absolutely  tp 
appear  a  perfeetheap  of  dust,  and  regained  the  ro#4 
through  the  cultivated  plain.  Here  we.found  ardent 
avenues  lined  with  the  acacia  on  each  side,  and 
passed  a  deep  Ifdce  of  large  dimensions  which  might 
answer  to  the&med  Acherusia  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Egyptian  capital.  In  a  little  time  we  reached 
Metraheny,  which  is  a  considerable  modem  village, 
attached  to  an  immense  field  of  ruins,  supposed  tot 
be  part  of  the  ancient  Memphis*  The  sides  of  a 
large  square  still  remain  enclosed  with  strong 
mounds  of  earth  like  the  strong  embankment  in 
Thebes,  at  the  village  of  £1  BarSt  near  Medina 
Thabou.  In  several  places  throughout  the  ruins^ 
are  numerous  fragments  of  granite  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  aikl  so  exquisitely  wrought  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of. their  having  belOTiged  to  some 
{Hiblic  building. 

Though  no  regular  foundations  can  be  traced 
here,  from  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  yet  these 
scattered  fragments  probably  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  temf^e,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  which 
may  now  be  sought  for  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  or 
even  in  Rome  itself.  A  contiguous  tank,  half  full 
of  muddy  water,  adds  prdwhility  to  the  conjecture* 
The  setting  sun  warned  us  to  return  to  our  boats. 
Next  morning,  the  11th,  after  having,  rec^ved  a 
visit  from  the  cachief,  and  a  sick  friend,  we  mounted 
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our  asses,  and  set  out  to  continue  our  ride  alon^ 
the  edge  of  the  desert  to  the  pyramids  of  Gheeza^ 
where  the  boats  were  directed  to  wait  for  os  at. 
night.     The  road  for  part  of  the  way  ran  along 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  mounds  above  mentioned. 
This  mound  we  were  disposed  to  consider  as  part 
of  the  embankment  which  Menes  is  said  to  have 
built  to  the  south  of  Memphis,  to  protect  it  from 
the  water  of  the  Nile  ;  but  this  we  are  infoitned 
by  Herodotus,   was  a  hundred  stadia,  or  about 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city,  which  the 
mound  under  consideration  could  not  have  been. 
It  is  completely  covered  with  palm«trees,  and  me- 
rits a  more  patient  examination  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived from  any  traveller.     We  proceeded  across 
the^  plain  in  a  north  west  direction  to  the  mountain^ 
and  passed  in  our  way  several  ancient  causeways, 
some  deep  canals,  and  the  bahr  JousouflT which  the 
laborers  had  not  yet  began  to  deepen  at  this  quarts. 
The  plain  exhibits  many  specimens  of  the  finest 
agriculture  and  excellent  pasture,  well  stocked  with 
a  most  beautiful  breed  of  black  cattle.    In  looking 
at  them,  a  person  would  positively  say  that  models 
for  Apis  and  Isis  still  existed  in  the  country.   The 
rocky  flat  all  the  way  between  Sakkareh  and  Abusir 
is  covered  with  pyramids,  some  of  them  large  j 
but  generally  they  are  small.     The  large  ones^are 
of  stone  ;  many  of  the  small  ones  are  of  brick,  and 
appear  to  be  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  high.    . 
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At  AbcNimr  there  are  three  large  pyramids^  but 
apparently  smaller  than  those  at  Sakkareh  or  Dah* 
schour,  and  many  tnmuli  around  them.    All  along 
the  edge  of  the  desert  here,  the  eye  is  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  much  beautiful  pasture,  and  the 
tents  of  Bedoween  Arabs  spread  in  the  field  with 
thdr  flocks  feeding  around  them ;  between  it  and 
Sakkareh  we  passed  over  a  well-fbrmed  avenue 
lined  with  rows  of  acacia  trees.     The  ground 
doped  beautifully  down  to  the  plain,  and  called  to 
our  minds  the  description  of  the  site  of  the  palace 
of  the  kings. of  Egypt  at  Memphis.     Abousir  is  a 
small  miserable  village,  situated  upon  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  among  sand  and  rubbish,  thfe  ruins  of  a 
former  village  of  the  same  name.   The  inhabitants 
called  it  Abousir  Said.     From  this  the  rocky  flat  is 
much  covered  with  sand,  and  is  less  interesting  till 
we  come  near  to  the  pyramids  of  Gheeza,  which  is 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles.    The  plain  on  the 
right  is  extremely  beautiful  and  well  wooded,  as  is 
'frequently  the  case  in  Egypt,  with  the  sites  of  an- 
cient towns,  and  was  so  in  Thebes  till  of  late  that 
the  trees  have  been  all  cut  down.  Cafr  Sarai  is  the 
first  village  after  passing  Abousir ;  it  stands  at  a 
Stance  on  our  right,  in  the  plain  which  widens 
connderably  from  the  mountain  range  retiring  in 
a  westerly  direction.    There  are  no  villages  on  the 
rocky  flat;  but  near  to  the.  pyramids  of  Gheeza, 
thereare  lJ>e  remains  of  several,  with  many  stones 
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ornamented  with  tlie  usual  scidptiire  and  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  aiM}ient£gypttaius.  Hei^  we  ipoeiided: 
the  rocky  flat,  to  take  another  view  of  the^  QcAe* 
brated  pUes,  and  having  made  our  my  over  many 
wreaths  of  drifted  sand  that  had  volumed  thenw 
selves  up  on  the  edge  of  the.  plaui,  we  passed  to 
tlie  south  of  the  venerable  sphinx^  and  speedily 
reached  their^  base.     The  natives  having  perceived 
our  approach,  had  collected  round  the  pyramiddt 
and  were  ready  with  their  tc»rches  to  conduct  w 
into  the  interior  of  these  gloomy  mansioaiau    Tins 
second  visit  afforded  but  little  matter  for  further 
reflection,  only  on  passing  the  mouth  of  the  well* 
lord  Belmore  threw  a  stone  into  it,  and  the  r^ort 
which  its  fall  made  on  the  ear  was  exactly  the  sa«ie 
as  if  it  had  fallen  into  water.     It  may  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  effects  produced ;  but  we  wer^ 
all  sensible  of  it,  and  I  mention  it  in  vindication  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Clarke,  who  I  have  no  doubt  told  accur 
rately  what  he  heard. 

On  our  return  to  the  open  air,  the  day  being  far 
spent,  we  were  going  to  mount  our  asses  and  pro- 
ceed directly  to  the  boats ;  but  the  Arabs  crowded 
round  and  informed  us  of  the  successful  enterprise 
dT  Mr.  Belzoni  in  opening  the  second  pyramic^ 
which  Herodotus  states  to  liave  been  built  by  Ce- 
phrenus.  Rejoiced  at  the  news  we  forgot  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  proceeded  to  pay  it  a  visit. 
On  approaching  the  entritnce,  which  like  4;hat  oi 
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the  largest  py  ramid,  is  on  the  north  8ide»  and  strictly, 
in  the  centre,  being  at  the  same  distance  from  each 
angle,  and  about  an  equal  height  from  the  base, 
we  perceived  the  effects  of  his  gigantic  toil  in  the 
immense  stones  that  had  been  torn  out  and  rolled 
down  inhiis  first  attempt  to  discover  the  regular 
entrance.  This  efibrt,  however,  had  proved  unsuc* 
cessful,  and  after  much  labor  he  found  himself  in 
a  false  passage  that  had  been  made,  bj  previous 
adventurers  in  the  same  research.  Though  baffled 
here  he  was  not  discouraged ;  and,  bent  upon  sue* 
cess,  returned  to  survey  again  the  large  pyramid, 
and  having  ascertained  more  exactly  than  at  first 
the  relation  df  its  entrance  to  the  angles  and  base, 
he  returned  to  apply  the  same  ratio  to  that  which 
was  now  the  subject  of  his  operations ;  and  here  he 
found  that  allowing  the  passages  to  the  interior  of 
the  pyramid  to  occupy  the  same  situation  in  botb» 
his  first  calculation  was  wrong,  and  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  a  few  feet  or  yards  fiirther  to 
the  west  than  he  ought  to  have  done.  Stimulated 
by  this  discovery,  he  commenced  his  operations  with 
renovated  vigor  in  the  spot  which  his  calculation 
indicated,  which  was  a  few  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
former  attempt,  which  was  in  the  centre ;  and  the 
labor  of  a  few  days  unsealed  the  entrance  of  tiiis 
long  sought  for  passage  to  the  interior  of  the  py* 
ramid  of  Cephrenus :  and  what  a  passage !  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  square,  lined  above  and  bdow. 
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and  on  each  side  with  slabs  of  large-grained  red 
granite,  polished  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  shining 
with  all  the  gloss  of  novelty,  as  if  untouched  by 
ather  hand  or  foot,  or  unbreathed  upon  even  by  the 
air  itself  since  the  day  that  the  workman  withdrew 
his  finishing  hand.  This  discovery  had  been  made 
about  ten  days  before  our  arrival,  and  Mr.  Belzoni 
had  inscribed  his  name  at  the  entrance,  recording 
that  he  had  opened  the  passage  into  this  pyramid, 
on  the  second  of  March,  1818.  Thus  this  enter* 
prizing  and  ingenious  antiquary,  with  the  aid  of 
sixty  Arabs,  each  working  for  the  hire  of  sixpence 
a-day,  achieved  in  ten  days*  time  what  but  a  few 
months  before  was  considered  as  likely  to  occupy 
as  many  months,  and  to  require  the  enormous  suta 
of  j&26,000.  The  passage  descends  for  about  120 
feet,  at  about  an  angle  of  26%  where  a  moveable 
slab  of  granite  forms  a  portcullis  and  seems  to  bar 
all  farther  progress.  Thus  far  the  passage  was  per- 
fectly clear,  and  the  floor  so  smooth  and  slippery 
that  we  could  hardly  keep  ourselves  firom  falling  as 
we  descended.  The  portcullis  having  been  raised 
up,  was  supported  upon  stones,  and  admitted  a  free 
access.  From  this  point  the  passage  proceeds  in  a 
horizontal  direction  for  273  feet  nine  inches,  and 
is  a  good  deal  obstructed  by  stones  and  rubbishy 
which  appear  to  have  accumulated  by  the  opera- 
tions to  force  an  entrance,  and  terminates  in  a  spa- 
cious  chamber  of  forty-six  feet  three  inches  long, 
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sixteen  feet  three  inches  broad,  and  about  twenty^ 
three  or  twenty-^foiir  feet  high.  The  walls  of  tlie 
chamber  are  scratched  all  round,  and  some  Arabic 
characters  were  foutni  written  upon  it,  which  when  . 
read,  were  found  to  contain  the  names  of  the 
individuals  who  had  formerly  opened  it ;  but  with- 
out any  date,  though  from  the  circumstances  pre^ 
.viously  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  pyramids,  it 
probably  took  place  in  the  ninth  century. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor,  stands  a  sarcophagcis 
of  large-gained  red  granite ;  it  is  eight  feet  seven 
inches  long^  two  feet  six  inches  broad,  two  feet 
five  inches  deep  j  the  breadth  of.  the  edge  is  seven 
inches  and  a  half.  It  is  a  mighty  odd  configuration, 
if  made  to  contain  the  embalmed  carcase  of  a  bull. 
The  lid  is. quite  entire,  and  the  whole  beautifully 
polished,  but  without  any  hieroglyphics  or  pmament 
.  whatsoever  either  .on  it  pr  the  chamber. .  The  roof 
of  the  chamber ,  slopes  up  like  that  in  the  king's 
chamber .  in  the ,  large  pyramid.    Returning  from 
this  chamber,  a  passage  leads  down  to  a  lower 
chamber,  from  which  it  passes  up  at  thp  same,  angle 
as  the  one  above,  and  terminatee^  in  the  open  air. 
Having  finislied  our,  examination  of  this  une^cpected 
discovery,  we  mounted  our  weary  asses  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Gheez%  where  the  boats  were  waiting 
fpr  us. 

In  regard  to  :  the,  site  of  Memphis,  though 
no  regular  outline  of  the  town  xemoim,  I  .think 
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irorn  another  ride  that  I  took  over  the  fields  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  there  are  sufficient  evi- 
dences in  the  plain,  c^posite  to  the  rocky  flat 
which  contains  the  pyramids  of  Dahschour,  Sak- 
karehf  and  Abousir,  to  authorize  us  to  place  k 
thei*e.  The  ruined  mounds  and  walls  at  Metra- 
heny  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  probably 
formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city.  Con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  this  is  the  village  of 
MouhknSn,  where  there  are  also  many  fragments  of 
granite,  granite  columns,  aquasducts  built  of  Roman 
brick,  and  covered  with  broad  flat  stones  on  the 
top,  a  Roman  bath  about  twelve  feet  square,  and 
^two  large  tanks  of  water,  indicating  that  the  gra- 
.nite  columns  had  once  formed  part  of  an  Egyptian 
temple*  Farther  to  the  north  near  a  village  called 
M emoat,  there  are  many  pits  for  water-wheds  built 
with  Roman  brick,  and  many  large  grffioite  sarco- 
f^bagi  filled  with  water  for  the  cattle  to  drink  out 
of,  and  remarkably  well-built  aquaeducts  conveying 
liie  water  all  over  the  plain  in  different  directions. 
All  of  them  constructed  with  burnt  bride,  joined 
with  a  cement  of  lime  and  mostly  arched  above. 
Other  vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen ;  as  a  large  mound 
of  earth  at  Memoat,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 
nortliern  wall  (£  Memphis,  and  I  think  it  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  so.  The  distance  between 
^at  and  Metraheny  being  between  tiiree  rad  four 
miles  or  p«haps  more  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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many  more  traces  c^  the  ancient  cily  would  be 
found  on  a  more  minute  and  careful  examination 
of  the  plain  than  it  was  in  my  power  to  make. 
If  an  account  were  taken  of  all  the  villages  that 
now  occupy  this  interesting  site,  some  one  m^ht 
be  found  whose  name  approaches  nearer  the  original 
name  of  the  city,  than  those  of  Mouhkn&n  or 
Memoat ;  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  these 
are  quite  as  near  to  the  word  Memphis,  as  Stambul 
is  to  Constantinople.  There  are  no  remains  about 
the  village  of  Gheeza  that  can  for  a  moment  support 
its  claim  to  be  the  site  of  Memphis.  Admitting 
the  site  of  this  great  city  to  have  been  as  above 
stated,  the  burial-ground  of  both  kings  and  people, 
and  gods,  lay  alongside  of  the  town,  as  it  did  in 
Thebes  and  other  ancient  cities ;  and  the  pyramids 
of  Gheeza  extend  between  three  and  four  miles 
beyond,  that  is  to  the  north  of  the  precincts  of 
the  town,  as  Strabo  affirms  they  did,  in  whose  time 
Memphis  was  the  second  city  in  Egypt. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of 
the  ISth,  we  loosed  from  Gheeza  and  dropt  down 
to  Boulak,  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three 
miles,  the  port  from  which  we  had  sailed  about 
four  months  and  a  half  before  on  the  expedition 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  i  having  in 
that  period  performed  a  voyage  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  miles  up  the  Nile,  and  returned  all  in 
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health  and  safety,  as  happy  to  step  on  shore  as  we 
had  been  impatient  to  step  on  board.  The  luggage 
which  we  meant  to  carry  along  with  us  was  speedily 
unpacked  and  conveyed  to  our  former  residence, 
the  house  of  the  consul-^general  in  Cairo ;  the  rest 
consisting  of  antiquities  and  such  other  articles  as 
had  been  collected  in  the  course  of  our  excursion, 
was  carefully  packed  up,  and  sent  in  a  vessel  to 
Alexandria  to  be  forwarded  to  £n^and« 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

l»KEPAItAT10NS   FOR  GOING  TO  SYRIA EXCURSION  TO 

MET ARIEH— WHERE  WAS  THE  LAND  OF  GOSHEN?— 
THE  QUARRIES  OPPOSITE  TO  MEMPHIS,  &C. 

It  behooved  us  now  to  use  every  possible  despatch 
in  preparing  to  set  out  on  our  Syrian  expedition. 
During  our  absence  from  the  capital  of  Egypt^ 
our  beards  and  mustachoes  had  thriven  so  luxuri- 
antly under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  tirc^ical 
sun,  which  had  browned  our  complexiDns  to  such 
a  degree,  that  but  for  the  stiffiiess  of  our  joints, 
andoilr  tongues  betraying  us,  we  might  have  passed 
for  natives.  Our  clothes  and  shoes  too,  which  were 
mosdy  in  tatters  by  crawling  into  the  tombs  and 
caves  of  the  rocks,  and  by  walking  almost  con- 
stantly among  sand  and  stony  fragments,  required 
to  be  refitted.  Such  of  us  also  as  had  not  assumed 
the  dress  of  the  country,  it  behooved  to  lay  aside 
their  European  robes,  and  disguise  themselves  in  the 
oriental  costume.  For  though  in  Egypt  a  Euro- 
pean may  walk  about  unmolested  in  his  close 
fitting  garments,  yet  still  he  is  an  object  of  curi- 
osity and  sometimes  of  dread;  but  the  aversion 
to  the  European  attire  is  much  greater  in  Syria, 
^  where  it  i^  even  looked  up<m  with  a  sort  of  disgust 
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The  plague,  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  eastwn 
world,  had  not  yet  paid  its  annual  visit  to  the  ca- 
pital of  Egypt ;  but  it  had  begun  its  ravages  in 
Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Damietta,  and  all  along  the 
coast,  £x>m  which  it  was  expected  to  travel  ^eedily 
to  the  interior.  The  time  of  its  usual  visit  was 
nearly  arrived,  the  feast  of  Ahmet  the  Bedowin, 
which  was  to  be  held  in  a  few  days  at  Tante  in  the 
Delta.  To  this  annual  festival  Mussulmans  re- 
0ort  in  crowds  from  Cairo  and  all  parts  of  Xx>wet 
£gypt,  and  meeting  there  with  the  pilgrims  and 
visitors  from  the  coast,  imbibe  the  contagion,  and 
carry  it  back  with  them  to  their  respective  jiomes^ 
dBVom  liiat  time  it  continues  to  rage  more  or  less  in 
the  country,  till  the  rising  of  the  Nile  arrests  its  pro- 
gress, and  restores  health  and  spirits  to  the  dismayed 
and  afflicted  inhabitants.  The  months  of  Apriil,  May, 
and  the  beginning  of  June  are  peculiarly  fraught 
with  death  and  distress  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Caphtor,  or  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  seld^^oi  that  the 
plague  visits  Upper  Egypt,  and  still  more  rarely  that 
'it  arrives  at  Assouan.  During  the  time  of  the 
inundation  the  hearts  of  the  people  expand  with  de- 
light. Eveiy  thing  is  health  and  gaiety,  they  forget 
«faat  they  are  slaves,  and  riot  in  unbounded  joy. 
When  the  inundation  subsides,  tUme  season  for 
'C^hthalmia  commences,  occasioned  by  the  ^rap<n*a- 
ti^h  from  the  damp  extensive  surface,  and  the 
Jong  continuance  in  the  field,  for  pieparing  the 
ground  to  receive  the  seeds  of  the  bairley,  the 
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W^eftt,  and  the  flax.  The  barley  and  flax  are  now 
iar  advancedt  the  former  is  in  the  ear  and  the  latter 
Heady  ;boIled,  and  it  seems  to  be  about  this  season 
of  the  year  that  God  brought  the  plague  of  thunder 
and  hail  upon  the  Egyptians  to  punish  the  guilty 
Pharaoh,  who  had  hardened  his  presumptuous  heart 
against  the  miracles  of  Omnipotence.  Every  thing 
in  Egypt  is  interesting ;  every  blade  of  grass,  and 
every  ti«e»  .every  drop  of  water,  and  every  grain 
of  dust,  man  and  beast,  and  holy  light,  had  all  been 
made  to  testify  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  displea* 
'  sure  of  the  Almighty  at  the  pride  and  obstinacy 
of  the  ruler  of  the  land.  This  was  the  country 
pf  conquerors,  philosophers,  and  artists,  when  al- 
most :all  the  other  nations  of  the  globe  were  buried 
in  ignoranceand  slavery.  Many  monuments  of  her 
grandeur  still  remain  upon  the  soil,  others  are 
carried  off  and  are  shown  with  wonder  in  every 
-country  under  Heaven.  A  temple  is  the  pride  of 
Athens,  an  amphitheatre  the  boast  of  ancient 
Jtome  i  but  Egypt  from  end  to  end,  and  from  side 
H^  $ide,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  second 
cittaract,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  :is 
A  field  of  inexhaustible  wonder  and  delight  :tp  the 
traveller. 

Dudng  the  tkne  that  was  necessarily  employed 
in  malang  .provision  for  the  journey  to  Syria,  by 
the  desert  of  Suez,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  ua 
of  taking  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  to  visit  .^sucfa 
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places  of  interest  as  we  had  not  already  se^' 
About  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Cairo  lies  the  viU 
lage  of  Metarieh,  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  On,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Poti* 
pherah,  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph,  was  priest. 
On  our  way  thither  we  went  out  by  the  gate  el 
Fatou,  which  is  near  to  the  Metba,  or  shambles^ 
passed  the  tombs  of  the  Arab  shiekhs,  that  crowd 
the  rocky  flat  on  this  side  of  the  river,  as  the  an- 
cient tombs  did  that  on  the  other  side.  In  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  came  to  Koub  el 
Gourli,  a  small  village,  so  called,  from  the  name  of 
a  shiekh,  whose  tomb  it  contains:  proceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  further  we  came  to  Metarieh, 
which  contains  about  600  inhabitants,  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Cairo  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  oi: 
four  miles.  Close  to  Metarieh  are  the  ruins  of  the 
onoe  celebrated  and  populous  On,  the  HeUojpolis 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  wilful  absurdity  in  changing 
the  names  of  ancient  places,  by  translating  them 
into  their  own  language,  has  created  much  confu- 
sion in  respect  to  the  situation  and  identity  of 
many  of  them.  The  ruins  of  On,  or  Heliopolis, 
are  in  the  form  of  a  square,  about  a  mile  said  a 
half  in  circumference;  they  consist  chiefly  o£ 
houses  of  unbumt  brick,  which  I  menticm  only  to 
show  that  they  are  of  the  same  description  with  the 
Tuins  in  Upper  Egypt ;  in  the  midst  of  this  square 
grew  a  crop  of  common  beans,   not  remarkable 
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either  for  ruxuriance  or  fecundity ;  but  they  showed 
that .  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  were  not  now 
acted  upon  in  the  place  where  he  had  learned  them. 
In  the  midit  of  this  field  of  beans  stood  a.venerabie 
obelisk,  of  large-grained  red  granite,  towering  to 
the  height  of  70  feet,  eight  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and. covered  with  hieroglyphics  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  inscription  is  the  same  on  each  of  the 
sides.  The  obelisk  is  eroded  by  the  destroying 
hand  of  time  in  several  places ;  but  is  upon  the 
whole  very  entire.  It  bears  the  mark  of  the  water 
of  the  Nile  about  five  feet  above  its  base,  the  height 
to  which  it  ascends  in  the  time  of  the  inundation. 
To  the  west  of  the  obelisk,  and  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  inundation,  are  the  fragments  of  an 
ancient  colossal  statue,  of  the  same  species  of  crys- 
talized  quartzy  sand-stone  as  the  statue  of  Memnon 
in  Thebes,  so  frequently  mentioned ;  and  near,  to 
it  a  pedestal  of  large-grained  granite,  several  masses 
of  which  lie  scattered  about ;  but  no  substructions 
of  any  regular  ancient  building  are  perceptible. 
These  are  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  HeliopoUs, 
or  the  still  more  ancient  On,  the  city  of  the  Sun. 
The  fragments  of  the  houses  and  walls  of  the  city, 
both  from  the  freshness  and  the  quantity  of  burnt 
brick  among  them,  appear  to  be  of  a  more  modern 
date,  and  are  probably  Roman.  Yet  these  simple 
relics  deeply  affect  the  mind,  arid  carry  it  far  into  the 
postern  of  time,  long  elapsed,,  when  Joseph  served 
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an  officer  of  Phanoht  ligniwKed  in  piisoo  vadm 
an  unjust  accusation,  or  ruled  in  power  by  the  t^ 
pointment  of  the  Sovereign^  and  fed  the  starving 
nations  out  of  the  stores  which  his  foresight  had 
enabled  him  to  accumulate ;  when  Pythagoras  and 
Flato  studied  philosophy  under  the  priedfes  of  J^ypt^ 
and  carried  home  their  intellectual  stores  to  instruct 
their  benighted  contemporaries  in  the  learning  and 
science  of  this  wonderful  people* 

Here  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  enquire,  Where 
was  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  neither  blight  nor 
murrain  fell  upon  the  cattle  or  the  fields,  where 
neither  the  fly,  nor  the  locusts,  nor  any  plague, 
molested  their  habitations ;  where  the  destroying 
angel  sheathed  his  sword,  and  passed  over  the  land, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  in  tranquillity  and  sunshine, 
when  darkness,  dismay,  and  death,  fell  upon  their 
oppressors  ?  It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  the 
scene  oi  such  miraculous  events  would  never  have 
been  forgotten;  that  temples  would  haxre  been 
erected  tiberein  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
that  the  infant  babe  would  have  been  taught  to 
lisp  in  hb  earliest  numbers  the  name  of  the  haUowed 
spot*  But  here  history  is  silent,  and  conjectcire  is 
of  little  avail.  Nations  are  dow  to  record  theip 
own  punishment  and  disgrace  :  the  plagues  were 
removed,  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  and 
thb  register  of  the  place  and  event  ceased  to  exist 
Jn  the  luind.  Without  pretending  to  solve  the  qnesb 
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tion  completdy,  we  may  merely  observe,  tint  the 
land,  of  Goshen  was  near  to  the  residence  of  P^ 
raoh^  which  probafaJy  was  in  the  capital.     Twa 
cHtes  haire  been  stated  by  oritics  as  being  the  capU 
tal  of  Egypt  in  the  days.  o£  Joseph,  Memphis  and 
Zoan,  or  Tanis,  as  the  septuagint  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  has  rendered  it    In  support  of 
the  former  are  alleged  its  size  a^d  convenient  situa» 
tion»  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  ehronologers 
in  dating  its  foundation  several  hundned  years  ante* 
rior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.     It 
is  said  to  be  known  in  Scripture  by  the  names  c£ 
Nophand  Menoph.     Out  of  the  latter,  a  Greek 
would  be  under  no  difSculty  of  formii^  Memphis ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  such  terms  as  to  induce  ue 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  country  ai 
that  time.     Goshen  was  near  to  it»  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  sacred  record.    There  is  a  consider^ 
able  p<M7tion  of  the  name  in  the  word  Gheeza,  which 
is  the  district  that  contains  Memphis ;  there  is  also 
near  it  a  tpwn,  called  Ramasi,  lying  between  it 
and  the  pyramids  of  Gheeasa :  this  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  towns  which  the  IsraeUtes  bmlt  for 
I%araoh,  and  the  name  of  the  place  from  which 
fliey  took  their  departure  in  goixi^  out  of  Egyp^ 
It  is  not  €rt:ated  that  they  passed  the  Nile  in  their 
aiafch»  bi&t  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  thence  waxr 
tttnted  to  infer  that  they  did  nofi^  for  the  peqple 
were  urgent  t^  ^end  tdiera  aiway^.  and  the  passing^of 
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the  river  would  have  been  no  obstruction  of  coii^ 
sequence,  though  it  might  have  occasioned  a  litde . 
delay.   .  The  claini  set  up  for  Tanis  or  Zoan  rests 
upon  equally  high  authority ;  the  statement  of  .the 
Psalmist  in  the  78th  psalm,  of  the  miracle  of  Moses 
before  Pharaoh,  having  been  perfor^nied  in  the  field 
of  Zoan,  and  of  Isaiah,  in  the  19th  chapter  of  his 
Prophecy,  mentioning  the  princes  of  Zoaai  before 
the  princes  of  Noph.     These  statemients,  howaveir, 
only  prove  that  there  were  princes  of  Zoan,  and 
princes  of  Nc^b,  who  were  coutiseUcors  of  Pharaoh, 
and  that  at  each  of  these  places  there  was  a  royal  re^ 
sidence,  as  there  are  atpi^esent  in  tlie  same  country. 
Beys  or   princes  of  Cairo,  Osyout,    Esneh,   and 
other  places ;  the  Pasha  may  reside  occasionally  at 
either,  though  Cairo  alone  is  the  capital .  of  tl^ 
country.    The  great  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,,  has 
arisen  from  referring  the  site  of  Zoan  to  that  of 
Tanis, .  on  the  lake  of  Menzaleh,  and  not  to  that  of 
Tanta,  Sais,  or  Sin,,  in  the  Delta.   '  Here  we  leam 
from  Herodotus,  that  the  ancient .  kings  of  Egypt 
resided,  here  they  were  buried,  here  they  had  thei? 
most  magnificent  temples,  here  was  their  principsd 
seat  of  learning  and  science;  all  whieh  circum- 
lances  -argue  ;  in   favor  .  of  this  being  the   Zoan 
mentiohedan  Scripture,  where.Mbses  performed  his 
miracles  before  Pharac^,  and  of  its  having;  been 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country  before  Memphis 
waes*  built,  or  before  Upper  and  Lower.  Egypt  were 
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onitdd  into  one  kingdom,  perhaps  when  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
states,  each  having  its  own  king  and  constitution, 
and  when  the  Delta  alone  enjoyed  the  appellation 
of  Egypt,  having  Africa  on  the  one  side,  and  Asia 
on  the  other,  but  belonging  to  neither.  The  fitst 
sovereign  of  the  whde  country  from  Migdol  to 
SyeUe  was  probabty  the  founder  of  Memphis,  so 
conveniently  situated  for  all  parts  of  his  dominions. 
Gbeeza  is  near  to  On,  which  corresponds  with  the 
statement  of  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  *<  You  shall 
be  near  unto  me."  Hebron  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan,  in  Egypt.  This  view,  of  the  subject 
will  be  considerably  illustrated  by  referring  to  the 
Ohapter  on  Dendera. 

'  Another  ride  that  we  took  during  this  prepara- 
tory interval,  was  to  visit  the  excavations  in  the 
rock,  a  little  above  Old  Cairo,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  opposite  to  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis. 
The  rock  here  consists  of  a  chalky  limestone,  con- 
taining fewer  shells  and  acini  than  the  rock  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  therefore,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  stones  for  building  the  pyramids  were  taken 
from  them.  The  excavations  are  large  and  nume« 
rousjc  and  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  quarries,  and 
probably  yielded  the  stone  for  building  Toui-a, 
ilfebylon,  Old  Cairo,  and  some  smaller  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sepulchral  excavations  ai-e 
probably  referable  -  to  the  inhabitants  of-  the  same 
towns,  rather  than  to*  those  of  Memphis,  whose 
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burial  ground,  as  has  been  already  statad,  was  ist 
the  rocky  flat,  on  which  the  pyramids  stand,  on  the 
west  si^  of  the  river.  From  the  roof  of  one  of 
these  q^uarries  my  friend  Osman,  who  accompanied 
me,  copied  an  inscription  in  the  curi^ff  or  enchorial 
character ;  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  prints 
because  no  person  can  read  it  These  tombs  merit 
a  more  careful  examinaiticm  thaa»  they  have  yet  re- 
qeivedj  or  than  I  had  tioKe  to  give  them.  They 
were  connected  with  those  settlements  which  the 
Egyptians  permitted  the  fugitives  &om  Babylon 
and  Troy  to  form  among  them,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  they  contain  the  tombs  of  the^  di^reat 
pHtions  cut,  inscribed,  and  adorned  in  the  language, 
and  after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and  £t  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  oth^r  Phrygian^  Babylon- 
ian^ and  Jewish  sepulchf es«  No  Per&ian,  Greek, 
qr  Roman  sepulehres  of  consequence  halve  hitheste 
been  discovered  in  £gypt« 

.  On  our  return  to  Csoro,  by  the  river  wde,  we 
observed  a  little  above  the  village  of  Kater  Nebbe 
the  remains  of  an  old  pieif  on  each- side  of  the  river^ 
with  numerous  fragments  of  granite^  sitones,  and 
pottery- ware,  probably  indicating  the  place'  wher« 
tbe«gr£uiite^  and  otiier  columns  of  Memphis,  and 
the  stones  of  the  above  mentionied  quarries,  had 
been  embarked  on  the  Nile  for  Caisa  or  Aiexan*- 
dria.  This  place  is  a  little  below  the  viUage  of 
Toura,  the  ancient  Trq}%  which  wais  foundisd  by 
a  migratiiW'  oS  Trepans  from^  Asia  Minor.  Next  to 
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Kater  Nebby  is  Maasera,  then  Old  Cairo,  pleasantly 
tituated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile»  and  greatly 
surpassing  the  present  capital  in  point  of  the  salu- 
brity of  its  situation,  as  well  as  in  its  convenience 
for  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  river.  From  this, 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  carried  us  past  the  ele- 
gant tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  replaced  us  in  Grand 
Cairo,  and  closed  our  researches  in  this  most  inter- 
esting country,  anciently  so  great  that  its  monu- 
ments are  worth  travelling  from  Ae  world's  end  to 
examine ;  but  now  so  fallen,  that  generation  passes 
away  after  generation,  as  one  drift  of  sand  sue;- 
eeeds  another  in  the  desert,  without  leaving  any 
thing  to  benefit  those  that  come  after  them,  or  for 
future'  ages  to  behold  and  admire. 

A  few  days  before  leaving  Cairo,  I  was  informed 
that  besides  the  dkcourses  on  kw  and  langus^e^ 
which  I  have  mentioned,  were  delivered  weekly  in 
the  mosque  of  Azhar,  there  are  also  .delivered  in 
the  same  place  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  thirty- 
one  different  branches  of  science,  thast  is  thirtyv 
three  in  all.  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Natural 
I^ilosc^y,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Theology,  Meia^ 
physics,  Moral  J^ilosophy,  &c.  &a  I  never. met 
with  any  of  the  professors  or  students,  and. shall 
only  say  of  the  university  of  Cairo  as  a  celebrated 
FrefidL  wit  did  of  another  university :  "  C^est  un 
tfe%  b0»  enfant^  on  ne  pfeurle  jamais  d'ette/' 
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0I;FARTUR£  from  CAIRO — ^JOURNEY  TO,  AND  ARRIVAI* 

AT,  JERUSALEM. 

When  the  soul  looks  earnestly  to  Heaven,  it  vacate 
all  earthly  enjojrments,  and  when  the  traveller  set^ 
his  &ce  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  he  will  not  find  much 
to  detain  him  in  Cairo.  .  From  the  greater  good  tp 
the  less  we  descend  with  reluctance  ;  but  from  the 
less  to  the  greater  the  heart  bounds  with  joy. 

According  to  the  arrangement  with  the  shi^kh  of 
the  caravan,  the  horses,  the  asses,  the  camels,  and 
the  dromedaries  arrived  at  the  consulate  on  the 
35th  of  March,  took  on  their  burdens,  and  at  two 
o'clock  p.  M.  we  left  this  city  of  Saracenic  enchant* 
ment,  and  proceeded  on  our.  journey  to  Palestine. 
It  was  not  possible  to  procure  a  sufficient  numbejr 
of  horses  for  all  the  p?.rty.     The  Tmrks  and  Arab 
shiekhs  have  them  for  their  own  use,  but  not  to 
hire*     The  shiekh  of  the  caravan  accommodated 
the  noble  traveller  with  his  own  dappled  steed,  and 
procured  another  to  carry  one  of  our  English  sail-^ 
ors,  who  held  the  youthful  traveller  before  him. 
Lady  Belmore  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were,  ele- 
gantly mounted  on  Egyptian  ponies,  which  were  as 
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loud  in  their  bray  as  they  were  long  in  their  earg. 
The  men-servants  mounted  the  camels,  and  travel- 
led along  with  the  luggage.  The  two  shiekhs  were 
mounted  on  dromedaries,  and  one  of  them  travelled 
along  with  us  in  the  van,  the  other  brought  up  the 
baggage  in  the  rear.  Such  a  procession  in  England 
would  be  gazed  upon  with  astonishment ;  and,  like  a 
London  Lord  Mayor's  show  transferred  to  the  capi- 
tal of  Egypt,  would  form  an  era  in  the  annals  of 
spectaculation.  In  Cairo,  however,  it  is  but  a  com- 
mon exhibition,  and  we  passed  on  without  intemip- 
tion,  or  danger  of  being  swallowed  by  the  mouths 
of  the  multitude. 

The  most  useful  appendage  to  our  saddles  was  a 
tin  flask,  which  contained  about  three  pints  of  water. 
It  should  be  covered  with  leather  over  a  wadding 
of  <5otton,  and  if  wet  every  morning  when  filled, 
and  attached  to  the  shady  side  of  the  saddle,  will 
keep  the  water  cool  and  pleasant  for  drinking  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day.  If  completely  in  the 
costume  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  flask  at 
the  saddle,  the  traveller  should  have  a  braCe  of 
pistols  stuck  in  the  left  side  of  his  belt,  a  dagger  or 
si^een  in  the  right,  a  sword  slung  round  his  should- 
ers, with  a  flint  and  steel,  a  piece  of  amadou  in  hii^ 
pocket,  or  katab,  and  a  bag  of  tobacco  in  the  breast 
of  his  caftan.  Thus  accoutred,  with  a  haVers^tck 
slung  acrioss  the  saddle,  stuffisd  with  bread,  onions, 
tod  cheese,'  a  sAiall  tin  pot,  a  cup,  and  some  coflfee, 
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.with  a  penian  or  tmvelliiig  carpet,  vliich  is  sboM 
ihe  size  of  a  hearth  rug,  folded  beneath  him,  to 
i^read  upon  the  groand  when  he  lights  to  repose, 
the  traveller  shoulders  his  pipe,  smokes,  and  muses 
^ybng  at  the  rate  of  three  mil^  an  hour ;  having 
rested  a  little  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  resumes  his 
journey  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  continues  it  tiU 
^un-set,  and  thus  in  one  unvarying  round  till  he 
reaches  his  destination* 

Mr.  Walmas,  of  the  house  erf*  Messrs,  Briggs, 
Sehutz  and  Walmas,  who  had  been  extremely  use- 
ful and  civil  to  us  during  the  whole  time  that  we 
remained  in  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Assis,  the  interpreter 
-pf  the  consul-general,  accompanied  us  a  little  way 
.out  of  town,  when  they  bade  us  adieu,  and  we  pro- 
•eeeded  in  company  with  our  friend,  Mr.  Belzoni, 
to  Koub  el  Gourh,  which  is  about  three  mUes 
from  Cairo,  where  we  found  our  tents  spread,  our 
.dinner  prepared,  and  we  stopt  for  the  night. 

N^xt  morning,  the  26th,  we  rose  with  the  sun, 
breakfasted,  and  prepared  to  set  off  immediately  $ 
but  so  great  was  the  delay  in  loading  the  camefe, 
^wing  to  tibdr  charging  only  one  at  a  time,  that  it 
was  past  eight  o'clock  before  we  moved  from  our 
encamptpfient.  At  length  we  proceeded  fwward 
aloqg  the  edge  ^  the  desert.  In  about  half  an  hour 
we  passed  to  the  east  of  Metarieh.  Here  we  parted 
wkh  Mr.  Bel^oni,  who  went  to  take  a  view  of  the 
contiguous  ruins  of  Heliopolis.  In  two  hours  there^ 
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tfter  we  came  to  Hangh^,  hmriiig  passed  on  our 
ti^t  the  ffirket  el  Had^p  or  lake  of  the  pilgrims, 
at  which  there  is  a  considerable  villi^ei  surrounded 
with  palm-trees,  where  the  pilgrims  assemble  jMre- 
yious  to  their  setting  oat  for  Mecca*     Hangh^  is  a 
Jarge  and  well-built  viUagci,  on  the  edge  of  the  de*' 
sert,  where  it^  was  our  intention  to  hai^  stopt  the 
night  before ;  but  the  men  who  preceded  us  with 
the  tents,  mistook  the  direction  of  the  sbLdcIi,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  shorten  our  journey  as  above. 
About  one  o'clock  we  reached  Abousal,  where  we 
eiicamped  for  the  night :  though  anxious  to  proi- 
,ceed  we  found  it  impojisible.    There  was  no  place 
within  six  hours  that  poss&ssed  equally  good  water ; 
.and  considering  that  it  was  the  wisest  plan  to  wo 
custom  both  ourselves  and  our  animals  to  the  tedi- 
ous  journey  before  us,  by  making  short  stages  at 
the  commencement,  as  soon  as  the  camels  arrived 
the  tents  were  pitched,  and  we  got  for  a^  little  time 
iinder  shelter  from  the  sun.    All  is  rode  and  sand 
where  we  repose ;  but  the  cultivated  fields,  andnume- 
rous  villages  surrounded  with  trees,  are  contiguous. 
The  Bedoueen  Arabs  are  encampt  beside  m  in  the 
desert.    They  pay  tribute  to  the  Pasha  pf  Egypt 
Their  females  aire  an  active  good-looking  race  of 
women.     They  wear  a  dingy  wbite  or  red  colored 
veil|  and  are  orather  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  Arab 
females  of  the  towns,  for  whom  they  entertain  a 
.jaost  sovereign  contempt.   The  latter  wear  a  black 
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veil  aboQt  a  foot  broad,  which  descends  below  the 
knee,  and  is  attached  over  the  forehead,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  Bedoueens. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ^th,  we  found  that  our 
cavalcade  had  considerably  increased.  A  number 
of  pilgrims,  both  male  and  female,  going  to  Jeru* 
salem ;  merchants  travelling  to  Sidon  and  Damas- 
cus ;  and  soldiers^  in  the  Albanian  costume,  going 
to  Jerusalem  and  Bagdddt,  all  joined  our  caravan^ 
for  protection,  so  that  we  had  now  a  formidable 
appearance.  We  set  ofP  about  seven  o'clock.  The 
road  lay  pardy  through  the  desert,  and  partly 
through  the  cultivated  fields.  Of  the  villages, 
Zainl6  is  extremely  beautiful,  surrounded  with  good 
cultivation,  plenty  of  wood,  and  water  formed  into 
numerous  lakes  and  canals, '  winding  round  the 
village,  and  through  the  groves,  in  every  direction. 
We  continued  our  journey  this  day  for  seven  hours, 
and  stopt  at  Bilbeis,  where  there  has  formeriy  been 
a  large  town,  called  Pharbethus,  according  to  D' 
Anville.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence, 
beside  a  considerable  mound  of  ruins.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  water,  at  a  mile  distance ;  but  that 
at  Bilbeis  is  brackish.  Our  journey,  on  the  28th, 
was  much  the  same  in  point  of  scenery ;  one  time 
along  the  desert,  another  time  among  the  villages, 
and  cultivated  fields.  We  passed  through  Cait, 
which  very  much  resembled  ZamW,  for  the  abun- 
dance of  wood  and  water.     We  stopt  a  short  tim^ 
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tit  Oarain,  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  water, 
and  then  proceeded  forward  to  Hatarah,  where  we 
pitched  our  tents  for  the  night,  having  travelled 
seven  hours.  We  moved  from  Hat3xah  next  mom* 
ing  at  seven  o'clock,  and  at  nine  passed  El  Heskar, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  good  water,  and  fine  pas- 
ture, but  decidedly  desert ;  we  next  came  to 
Heyad,  where  there  is  also  fine  pasture,  and  plenty 
of  Nile  water,  and  at  noon,  arrived  at  Sal6hiyy^h, 

This  is  the  last  town  that  the  traveller  stops  at 
in  Egypt,  on  his  way  to  Syria,  by  the  desert  of 
Suez.  Here  we  pitched  our  tents,  and  immediately 
began  taking  in  bread  and  water,  and  other  provi. 
sions  necessary  for  our  journey.  We  had  no  sooner 
lighted  than  a  poor  ill-looking,  ill-dressed  man, 
calling  himself  a  Shiekh,  with  a  miserable  pipe  in 
his  hand,  came  and  sat  down  beside  us.  Seeing 
us  annoyed  with  the  impertinent  contiguity  of  such 
a  mass  of  filth  and  vermin,  one  of  the  cameL  drivers 
desired  him  to  withdraw.  But  our  unwelcome 
visiter  kept  his  seat^  and  retaliating  on  his  adviser, 
upbraided  him  for  his  effrontry,  in  presuming  thus  to 
address  an  Arab  shiekh.  The  fellah  had  not  a  word 
to  utter  in  his  defence ;  our  living  nuisance,  how- 
ever, soon  retired  of  his  own  accord,  and  on  refer- 
ring to  my  pocket,  I  found  that  I  had  been  eased  of  a 
small  leather  case,  containing  a  flint  atid  steel,  and  a. 
bit  of  amadou,  with  which  I  could  easUy  dispense. 

The  women  brought  down   from  the  village, 
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bread,  and  onions,  and  other  provisions,  of  which 
our  fellow  travellers  laid  in  a  plentiful  store.  The 
water  for  our  journey  was  mounted  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  in  skins  and  earthen-ware  jars.  The 
latter  are  the  best  vehicles,  for  they  carry  the  water 
without  imparting  to  it  any  disagreeable  taste^ 
which  the  skins  always  do,  especially  if  they  have 
not  been  previously  used,  and  there  is  then  a  chance 
of  their  having  been  damaged.  The  jars  are  more 
liable  to  be  broken,  and  are  more  expensive;  besides 
from  the  imperfect  manufacture  in  that  country, 
they  are  porous,  and  ooze  out  their  contents. 
However,  to  make  sure  of  having  abundance  of 
this  valuable  article,  the  noble  traveller  gave 
orders  to  take  enough  in  both  ways*  la  every 
stage  of  this  desert,  theye  is  water  for  the  animals, 
for  washing,  and  even  for  cooking ;  so  that  we  only 
required  to  carry  what  we  should  want  for  drinking 
and  for  making  coffee.  Next  morning,  the  SOth, 
at  seven  o'clock,  we  left  this  ancient  land  of  com, 
and  idolatry,  and  set  out  again  upon  our  journey. 
From  Sal^hiyy6h,  the  road  plunges  immediately  into 
the  desert.  We  are  surrounded  with  sand  on  all 
sides ;  but  the  whole  surface^  is  firm,  and  yields 
but  little  to  the  foot,  being  cemented  by  tufts  of 
grass,  and  small  shrubs  springing  up  in  great  pro-^ 
fumm.  A  thick  grove  of  palm-trees,  stretched 
along  on  our  left,  and  accompanied  ua  for  about  an 
hour.     In  another  hour  we  were  quite  out  of  sight 
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of  it ;  by  ten  o'clock  the  deep  sand  had  abated ; 
we  passed  over  a  high  bank  covered  with  a  shrub, 
like  the  dwarf  cedar,  and  got  into  a  pleasant  path. 
On  our  left,  at  a  considerable  distance,  lay  an  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  water,  which  the  reis  or  shiekh  of 
the  caravan  informed  us  was  from  the  Nile.  The 
road  here  was  low,  and  covered  with  a  white  efflo- 
rescence, which  on  examination  we  found  to  be 
common  salt.  In  other  plac^  the  ground  was  quite 
wet,  when  the  sun  had  not  been  sufficiently  power- 
fid  to  dry  the  salt  from  the  deliquescing  dews  of 
the  night.  Here  we  met  an  Arab,  weU  armed,  and 
well  mounted  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  man  on 
an  ass,  and  two  men  walking.  A  little  way  afler 
them,  came  up  a  caravan,  consisting  of  six  camels, 
and  seven  riders.  The  road  continued  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  prospect  all  around  was  sand  mixt 
with  heath  and  shrubs,  till  about  one  o'clock,  when 
we  arrived  at  Gantara,  and  our  guide  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  sand,  said,  this  is  the  first  day's  jour- 
ney from  SaleWyy^h ;  but  I  will  go  further  if  you 
please.  Here  there  is  a  large  well  of  brackish 
water  of  which  the  animals  drank  freely,  and 
seemed  to  relish  it.  About  an  hour  after  our 
arrivaltihe  camels  came  up.  Our  tents  were  imme- 
diatdy  pitched,  and  we  retired  to  the  shady  side 
of  the  tenit,  which  is  cooler  than  the  inside.  Each 
little  party  gathered  sticks,  lifted  their  fires,  apd 
commenced  cooking  their  victuals.     All  behaved 
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quietly,  and  retired  to  rest  at  an  early  hour.  We 
enjoyed  the  evening  in  conversation,  or  in  walking 
about  among  the  sand,  and  generally  by  liine  gave 
ourselves  up  to  repose.  ; 

Next  morning,  the  31st.  we  began  our  march  at 
the  same  hour,  winding  slowly. over  a  high  mcnmd 
of  sand,  and.  down  by  the  salt  water  lake  which  we 
had  seen  the  day  before.  The  road  for  a  consider-, 
able  way  was  covered  with  a  white  efflorescence^ 
which  seemed  like  hoar  frost  on  the  ground.  A 
quantity  of  brushwood  grew  along  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  up  the  hollow  dell,  under  which  a  hum-> 
ber  of  wild  ducks  and  other  water-fowl  had  taken 
shelter.  The  starting  of  two  or  three  of  them 
roused  the  sporting  blood  of  the  party  ^  the  muskets 
were  instantly  seized,  and  the  cover  attacked ;  but: 
we  soon  tired  of  beating  up  the  thicket,  and  re- 
sumed our  march,  without  having  diminished  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  At  nine  o'clock  we- 
crossed  a  pool  of  salt  water,  and  shortly  thereafter 
came  to  an  old  ruined  bridge,  where  we  jmade  a 
detour  to  the  left:,  and  crossed  a  long  winding  pool; 
of  salt  water,  about  the  breadth  of  an  ordinary 
canal,  and  so  deep  that  we  had  all  to  abandon  our 
asses,  iand  mount  the  dromedaries  of  the  shiekhs ; 
but  little  satisfied  at  being  hauled  so  often  through' 
the  pool,  as  was  necessary  to  transport  the  whole 
of  the  party.  This  canal  bounded  a  beautiiiil  ver-' 
dant  spot,  covered  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and 
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bad  there  been  any  fresh  water  .near,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  enlivened  with  the  residence  of 
several  families.  We  now  proceeded  along  an 
^excellent  road,  banked  with  sand  on  each  side ; 
and  about  ten  o'clock,  crossed  another  part  of  the 
isame  deep' ditch  which  wound  round  to  enclose 
this  'favoured  spot,  which  might  answer  to  the 
Rhinocorura,  to  which  Actisanes,  die  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  banished  the  patriots,  even  then  called  in- 
surgents, whose  noses  he  cut  of£  In  about  another 
hour  we  crossed  a  third  pool,  which,  however,  we 
were  able, to  do  upon  our  asses.  About  one  o'clock 
the  road  became  extremely  heavy  from  the  depth 
of  sand  which  was  at  the  sjmie  time  very  uneven. 
About  three  o'clock,  we  passed  several  clumps  of 
trees,  and  at  four,  arrived  at  the  next  halting  place, 
which  is  called  Gatsallakh. 

1  This  had  been  a  most  fatiguing  day's  ride  under 
a  burning  sirocco  wind  from  morning  to  night.  We 
were  afraid  that  the  dreaded  chamsin  Mrinds  had 
set  in ;  but  our  guide  assured  us,  with  the  certainty 
of  fate,  that  they  would  not  commence  for  a  fort- 
night. The  poor  pilgrims  who  were  travelling  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  aiixious  to  husband 
it  lest  accident  should  detain  us  longer  in  the  de- 
serf  than  we  expected,  or  who  carried  no  flask 
along  with  them,  and  had  kept  up  with  us  a  great 
iway  a^head  of  the  camels,  came  toiling  up  with 
parched  lips,  flushed  face,  and  turgid  eyiss,  like  to 
start  from  their  sockets,  and  begged  if  we  had  any 
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water,  to  give  them  a  little  to  cool  their  mouthst 
It  was  impossible  to  be  deaf  to  such  a  request,  how* 
ever  much  we  might  wish  to  husband  our  store ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  cause  for  apprebenaton,  Sht 
we  had  more  than  enough ;  but  under  the  idea  that 
it  would  fall  short,  even  those  of  the  party  who 
might  be  considered  as  the  best  entitled  to  indulge, 
had  we  been  on  short  allowance,  obstinatdy  held 
out,  and  though  pressed,  and  really  in  want  of  it, 
denied  themselves  the  gratification,  lest  a  more 
urgent  period  should  arrive,  when  a  drop  of  water 
would  be  called  for  as  if  to  save  a  life.  Often  have 
I  se^i  the  flask  of  water  pushed  away  by  the  hand 
when  I  well  knew  the  parched  throat  required  its 
quenching  aid.  It  was  impossible  to  see  and  not 
to  admire  the  feeling  and  spirit  that  dictated  the 
resolution,  or  ever  to  forget  the  countenance  that 
spoke  the  need  of  the  beverage  that  the  hand 
put  by. 

On  our  arrival  at  Gatsallakh  we  stopt  in  a  low 
wind-swept  valley,  beside  a  precipitous  sand-bank, 
that  towered  above  our  heads  to  the  height  of  100 
feet.    Here,  however,  we  were  told  there  was  water, 

* 

though  to  our  longing  and  inexperienced  eyes, 
every  inch  of  surface  was  covered  with  dry  sand, 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  the  fluid  below* 
Our  flasks  were  all  drained,  and  we  lighted,  aad 
laid  ourselves  down  on  the  sand,  wishing  for  the 
arrival  of  our  camels  to  bring  us  a  fresh  supply. 
Meanwhile,  as  w>e  were  admiring  the  operations  of 
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the  industrious  beetle  rolling  his  ball  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  desert,  the  shiekh  of  the 
caravan  began  to  clear  away  the  arenaceous  accu- 
mulation from  a  very  unlikely  spot,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  signs  of  water  beneath*  He 
then  proceeded  to  deepen  the  excavation  by  bas- 
keting out  the  sand,  singing  at  the  same  time  an 
appropriate  Arab  tune  to  these  words,  **  Allah  a 
ma  wil  fater,**  and  was  answered  in  the  same  strain 
by  the  person  who  carried  it  away  from  him,  "  El 
Moy6  ta  wil  hater,*'  which  was  interpreted  to  mean 
^  God,  we  give  thee  praise,  and  do  thou  give  us 
water/'  Thus  they  continued  digging  and  singing 
for  about  ten  minutes,  when  abundance  of  the 
wished  for  fluid  flowed  amain.  At  the  joyful  sight, 
men,  women,  dogs,  and  asses,  all  crowded  round, 
eager  to  dip  their  lips  in  the  wave.  It  was  handed 
round,  basin  after  basin,  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
emptied  and  filled.  We  all  drank  of  it,  and  though 
it  was  muddy  and  brackish  in  the  extreme,  our 
first  sentiment  was  that  of  universal  approbation. 
"  It  i^  extremely  good,"  flowed  from  every  tongue 
after  it  had  tasted  the  water.  We  tried  it  a  second 
fime;  but  the  voice  of  applause  stuck  in  our 
throats,  when  the  welcome  sound  of  "  the  camels 
are  arrived,*'  played  upon  our  ears.  On  looking 
up,  we  saw  them  stretching  their  picturesque  and 
graceful  necks  over  the  ridge  of  sand,  and  direct- 
ing  their  march  to  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  tinder  which  we  were  sitting.   With 
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the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  fresh  candidates  (ant 
water  came  up  to  the  well,  to  wh<nn  we  gave  pkoe, 
and  proceeded  to  the  other  side  of  the  mound  to 
superintend  and  assist  in  forming  our  encampment. 
The  fires  were  immediately  lighted,  the  beasts  of 
burden,  unloafkd,' the  tents  pitched,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  comfortable  dinner  and  a  good  glass  of  wine 
consoled  us  for  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

As  the  shades  of  night  closed  in  upon  us,  the 
light  of  our  fires  gleamed  back  in  reflection  isom 
the  banks  of  sand  with  which  we  were  surrounded, 
and  the  members  of  each  small  party  collected 
round  their  little  hearth,  smoking  their  pipes,  drink- 
mg  their  co/See^  and  reposing  after  their  fatigues, 
presented  a  tranquil  and  happy  prospect,  and 
seemed  to  the  spectator  at  a  distance,  as  if  we  had 
encamped  in  a  focus  of  light.  Last  night's  medita- 
tion held  them  mute ;  they  had  just  entered  on  a 
journey  which  might  be  attended  with  suffering,  and 
had  not  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  enable  them  to 
talk  of  their  fatigues,  or  the  probability  of  themselves 
or  their  animals  holding  out  to  its  termination.  But 
the  vigorthat  remained  afler  this  day's  fatigue  roused 
their  confidence,  and  produced  conversation.  At  an 
early  hour  the  Mussulman  retired  to  his  prayers,  the 
Christian  pilgrims  having  assembled  together,  sung 
h3rmns  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  all  gave  them- 
selves to  rest.  The  desert  is  the  spot  in  which  man 
is  all  to  his  Maker  and  notliing  to  the  world. 
.  Next  morning,    April  the  1st,  we  commenced 
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our  march  again  at  seven  o'clock.  In  about  half 
an  hour  We  passed  over  the  mound '  of  sand,  and 
got  into  a  sandy  valley  where  were  shrubs  and  palm- 
trees  on  each  hand,  and  the  road  much  lighter  and 
pleasanter.  The  palm-trees  are^  supposed  to .  have 
sprung  from  the  stones  of  the  ^ates,  left  by  the  tra- 
vellers who  had  stopt  there  for  'refreshment.  At 
half  past  nine  we  ascended  another  ridge  of  sand^ 
and  saw  an  extensive  sandy  plain  before  us,  with 
trees  running  through  it  as  if  it  had  once  been  in- 
habited. To  the  right  of  this  lies  Gapid,  the  route 
of  the  caravan  which  was  given  us  at  Cairo  j  but 
the  guide  found  it  convenient  to  change  it  on  pre- 
tence of  the  water  being  better  on  the  other  road. 
At  eleven  o'clock  we  stopt  in  the  edge  of  a  sHudl 
wood,  to  wait  for  the  camels.  Here  there  are  great 
numbers  of  the  verbascum  and  squills ;  vegetables 
of  one  sort  or  other  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  highest 
mounds  of  sand.  We  set  ojff  again  at  twelve,  the 
scenerv  continued  much  the  same,  a  constant  alter- 
nation  of  mounds  and  vallies,  and  at  half  past  two 
we  arrived  at  Abousmeyra,  the  third  stage  in  the 
desert,  where  we  stopt  for  the  night.  This  day  had 
been  cloudy,  with  a  northerly  wind,  and  the  travel- 
ling so  pleasant  that  we  were  notinthe  least  fatigued- 
April  the  2nd,  we  resumed  our  march  about 
half  past  seven.  The  road  lay  over  the  same  un- 
dulating surface  as  before.  The  edge  of  the  sand- 
hills are  almost  perpendicular,  and  the  sand  seemed 
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more  recetatly  blown,  with  more  shrubs  and  fewer 
trees  than  on  the  preceding  day.  At  half  past  ten 
we  reached  Aboulafam,  where  there  is  a  well  of 
bfackish  water  and  one  sycamore-tree.  This  is  the 
usual  stopping  place  of  the  caravans,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  being  much  frequented  by  cattle. 
Here  we  waited  an  hour  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
camels.  At  noon  we  ascended  another  sandy  ridge, 
and  saw  before  us  an  extensive  plain  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  dark  mountain  ridge,  running  in  a 
north-west  direction.  After  the  long  and  dull 
monotony  of  sand,  the  sight  of  the  mountain  cheered 
us  exceedingly ;  the  valley  contains  a  good  deal  of 
pasture,  and  on  approaching  it  a  little  nearer,  we 
descried  two  camels  feeding  along  with  a  number 
of  cows  and  goats ;  next  we  discovered  several 
Arab  tents,  and  the  camels  having  come  up,  we 
pitched  our  own  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  a 
party  of  Bedoween  Arabs,  who  had  come  from  El 
Arisch,  six  days  ago,  to  pasture  their  flocks.  The 
party  consisted  of  four  men,  with  their  wives  and 
a  number  of  children ;  they  Iwrought  us  milk  and 
kids  and  fresh  and  salt  butter.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple  than  the  construction  of  their  tents ; 
three  sticks,  one  at  each  end  stuck  into  the  ground 
and  standing  upright,  with  one  across  the  top, 
formed  the  frame-work,  and  a  large  brown  cloth 
made  of  goat's  or  camePs  hair,  thrown  over  it,  and 
pinned  down  to  the  ground^  formed  the  covering. 
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This  place  is  called  Djerad^m,  or  as  others  pro« 
nounced  it  I^jenadeel ;  here  there  is  great  profusion 
of  squills,  the  water  is  very  bad,  but  thank  God, 
/  we  had  no  occasion  for  it.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3rd,  w^e  set  put  again,  about  the  same  hour ;  hav- 
ing mounted  to  the  top  of  the  sandy  ridge,  we  de- 
scried a  large  sheet  of  water  on  our  left  which  we 
imagined  to  be  the  sea  ;  but  our  guide  informed 
us  it  was  not,  and  we  were  afterwards  convinced 
that  he  was  right ;  it  is  called  Hshoub.  The  sand 
deepened  and  the  mounds  became  higher  and  more 
numerous  still,  with  a  sharp  precipitous  edge  facing 
the  north.  We  afterwards  crossed  three  vallies  in 
succession,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  mound 
of  sand ;  the  last  and  largest  of  which  was  about 
a  mile  long,  opened  to  the  south-east,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  another  view  of  the  mountain  above 
mention^ed ;  the  crop  of  shrubs  increased  and  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  was  covered  with  an  efflores« 
cence  of  salt.  Some  of  the  vallies  were  perfectly 
square  and  regularly  formed,  as  if  they  had  been 
enclosed  by  art.  At  two  o'clock,  we  passed  the 
tomb  of  Shiekh  Masar,'  a  small  square  building, 
with  a  dome ;  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  has 
three  windows  and  a  door  which  looks  to  the  east, 
with  an  immense  collection  of  rags  and  ropes  sus- 
pended over  his  grave,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  building.  Down  from  the  tomb  is  a  pleasant 
looking  valley  with  a  well  of  brackish  water.  This 
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18  the  usual  resting  place  of  the  caravans,  and  here 
we  waited  a  couple  of  hours  for  our  camels,  which, 
however,  passed  by  the  other  side  of  the  hill  with- 
out coming  to  water ;  as  soon  as  this  was  known, 
we  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  coming  up,  con- 
tinued our  march  till  five  o'clock.  On  making  our 
encampment  we  found  that  ten  of  our  former  num- 
bers, and  six  asses  were  missing,  having  parted  com- 
pany in  the  desert ;  this  might  have  been  a  serious 
misfortune ;  but  our  journey  through  the  desert  was 
now  nearly  completed,  and  it  fortunately  happened 
that  along  with  the  strayed  party  there  were  several 
people  who  knew  the  route  to  El  Arisch. 

The  want  of  fresh  water,  now  began  to  be  expe- 
rienced  by  our  fellow-travellers ;  which  coming  to 
the  ears  of  the  earl  of  Belmore,  he  ordered  a  jarful 
to  be  distributed  among  them ;  which  relieved  their 
wants,  and  produced  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. 

The  greater  part  of  the  deserters  we  found  were 
the  Christian  pilgrims,  and  among  them  was  one 
who  had  walked  on  foot  all  the  way  from  India, 
carrying  his  clothes  and  provision  on  his  back.  On 
discovering  him  among  the  pedestrians,  the  noble 
traveller  desired  him  to  mount  one  of  the  camels, 
that  however  he  refused  to  do,  it  being  contrary  to  his 
vow ;  but  consented  to  part  with  his  burden  which 
was  mounted  accordingly,  and  restored  to  him  every 
night.  To-day,  however,  he  had  taken  it  along  with 
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himself,  which  showed  that  the  separation  was  pre- 
meditated, and  proceeded  from  a  wish  of  travelling 
by  longer  and  more  fatiguing  marches.  This  even- 
ing we  had  little  sacred  music,  but  one  of  the 
Albanian  soldiers  sung  us  to  rest  with  a  variety  of 
his  native  airs,  which  he  alternately  sung  and  in-^ 
terpreted  to  the  great  entertainment  of  his  party.. 
During  the  night  one  of  our  tents  was  overturned ; 
the  asses  having  broke  loose,  gallopped  about  and 
pulled  up  the  cords  by  which  it  was  fastened.  How- 
ever we  sustained  no  inconvenience,  saving  that 
of  getting  out  of  bed  to  replace  it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Arabs  fasten  their  ani- 
mals  on  a  journey  is  very  simple.  Two  sticks  are 
driven  into  the  ground  at  a  certain  distance  from 
each  other,  which  is  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  number  of  animals  to  be  secured.  A  rope  is 
stretched  between  the.  two  sticks,  and  tied  to  it 
at  each  end,  to  this  rope  the  asses  and  inules  are 
all  attached  by  the  feet ;  the  horses  are  secured  in 
the  same  manner,  but  apart  from  the  asses ;  the 
camels  are  seldom  secured  at  all.  April  the  ^, 
we  resumed  our  march,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock, 
and  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  sand,  tiled  along 
a  beaten  track  for  about  an  hour.  The  mounds, 
of  sand  are  still  sharp  on  the  northern  edge,  and 
slope  down  towards  the  south,  but  the  surface 
upon  the  whole  is  more  agreeable,  and  more  shrubs 
and  grass  show  themselves  above  the  sand.     At 
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eleven  o^dock  we  came  to  a  herd  of  camels  with  their 
young  ones  feeding  on  this  burning  pasture.  Here 
we  stopt  an  hour  for  the  caravan  to  come  up,  and 
amused  ourselves  in  hunting  the  lizard,  ^and  jerboa, 
which  I  suppose  had  routed  all  the  beetles,  for  this 
was  the  only  place  in  the  desert  where  we  did  not 
find  them.  We  saw  no  trees  to-day  and  had  seen 
none  yesterday.  On  the  arrival  of  the  camels,  our 
men  informed  us  that  they  had  seen  six  antelopes ; 
but  though  very  anxious,  could  not  get  a  shot  at 
them.  We  proceeded  on  for  two  hours  further,  and 
stopt  at  Melegabr  to  water  the  animals,  when  the 
same  ceremony  of  digging  up  the  water  to  the 
Bedoween  air  was  practised  with  equal  success. 
Having  watered,  we  proceeded  again  on  our  jour- 
ney, and  the  guide  announced  to  us  the  joyful 
tidings  that  we  were  only  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
El  Arisch.  Thank  God  we  are  now  nearly  out  of 
the  desert,  was  the  spontaneous  reply  of  every 
heart;  the  sand  deepened  considerably,  and  the 
road  become  more  desert  than  in  any  part  of  our 
journey,  with  fewer  shrubs  and  vegetables.  How- 
ever, nothing  now  could  discourage  us ;  we  held 
on  oiu-  way  regardless  of  obstacles,  excepting  that 
they  made  us  sympathize  with  our  poor  animals, 
toiling  under  their  heavy  burdens,  through  the 
deep  wreaths  of  sand.  At  length  we  got  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  and  the  tombs  of  the  shiekhs 
of  El  Arisch  met  our  delisted  sight.      As  we 
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wound  down  the  hill,  the  fortress  showed  its  sub« 
stantial  form  with  the  village  hanging  under  its  east- 
em  front.  We  soon  crossed  the  intervening  valley, 
ascended  the  slopiiig  height,  passed  though  the 
buriai-ground,  and  pitched  our  tents  on  the  east 
side  of  it,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  village;.  Still 
all  around  us  is  sand,  no  traces  of  cultivation  meet 
the  eye  from  the  site  of  our  tents  in  any  direction^ 
and  £1  Arisch,  seated  upon  a  slightly  elevated  rock, 
among  wreaths  of  drifting  sand,  in  spite  of  the  heat 
of  the  brilliant  sun,  appeared  to  us  like  a  fortress  in 
the  midst  of  snow.  The  shiekhs'  tombs  are  small,  well 
built,  and  being  extremely  white,  harmonized  with 
the  prospect  and  helped  to  maintain  the  delusion. 
The  rock  is  a  shell  limestone,  with  a  greater  propor- 
ticm  both  of  chalk  and  shells  than  any  of  the  rocks 
in  Egypt ;  it  resembles  most  that  above  Gau  Kubeer 
or  Antaeopolis. 

El  Arisch  is  held  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and 
garrisoned  by  his  troops.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the.  wife,  or  rather  wives  and  femily,  of  the  shiekh 
of  our  caravan.  His  father,  a  venerable  looking  old 
man,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  Juppa,  and  apparently  in 
comfwtable  circumstances,  came  down  from  the 
village  to  welcome  us  to  El  Arisch;  the  other 
sheikhs  deferred  their  viat  till  we  were  just  going 
to  dine,  when  arriving  all  in  a  cloud,  they  placed 
themselves  as  thick  as  locusts  round  the  door  of 
our  tent,  that  we  could  hardly  breath,  and  it  be- 
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came  necessary  to  request  them  to  retire.  This 
request  is  as  unpleasant  to  make  as  it  is  to  hear, 
and  to  the  Arabs  the  sound  is  peculiarly  ungnu 
cious:  but  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,  we  were  almost  suffocated,  and  there  was 
no  other  way  of  avoiding  it. 

Next  morning,  I  had  the  half  of  the  village  for 
patients,  some  of  them  were  sick,  but  most  of  them 
wished  for  physic  to  prevent  them  from  being  sick. 
Strong  lusty  men  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age,  would  come  and  thrust  their  arms 
into  my  hand  for  advice,  and  on  being  told  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  them,  would 
coolly  reply,  we  know  that,  but  wish  to  be  informed 
what  disease  we  are  to  be  attacked  with  first,  and 
to  have  advice  and  medicines  to  provide  against 
it.  I  frankly  told  them  that  old  age  was  the  disi 
ease  of  which  a  man  of  eighty  was  most  likely  to 
die,  and  that  I  knew  of  no  remedy  equal  to  cure 
it*  I  must,  however,  honestly  confess,  that  though 
I  have  seen  people  die  at  all  ages  from  one  hour  to 
a  himdred  and  four  years ;  yet  I  never  knew  one 
die  of  sheer  old  age;  there  was  always  another 
existing  cause  that  terminated  its  operation  in  death. 

We  left  El  Arisch  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 
Cultivation  commenced  immediately  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  but  was  not  visible  from  our  encamp- 
ment. A  ploughed  field,  bestrewed  with  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  sand,  first  attracted  our  notice  on  the 
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right.  Having  passed  it  and  a  deep  mound  of  sand. 
We  descended  into  a  small  valley  shaded  with  trees 
and  partially  cultivated;  but  the  weeds  so  con- 
tended with  the  com  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
which  had  the  best  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
soil.  We  held  on  our  route  over  a  similarly  un- 
dulating  surface  in  which  grass  and  sand  disputed 
the  superiority,  and  at  two  o'clock  pitched  our 
tents  in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  ruined  village  of 
Shiekh  Juide.  Here  there  was  a  tolerable  crop 
of  barley  in  the  leaf,  much  later  than  that  of 
Egypt,  an  old  shepherdess  attending  a  wretched 
herd  of  goats,  two  trees,  no  houses,  no  Arabic  tents 
in  sight,  and  no  water  within  three  miles.  Why  did 
we  encamp  here  ?  Heaven  and  our  shiekh  only  knew. 
The  water  at  El  Arisch  is  slightly  brackish ;  but 
we  had  brought  enough  of  it  with  us  so  that  we 
might  have  encampt  wherever  we  pleased. 

The  Arabs  in  this  quarter  have  an  indifferent 
character,  and  were  at  one  time  very  troublesome 
to  travellers.  Some  years  ago  having  plundered  a 
caravan,  a  complaint  of  their  conduct  was  made 
to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  in  whose  territory  they 
reside.  On  receiving  the  information,  his  High- 
ness instandy  dispatched  a  messenger  to  desire 
that  they  would  return  to  the  lawful  owners, 
every  article  of  which  they  had  robbed  them,  and 
otherwise  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  sustained. 
If  they  refused  to  comply  he  threatened  to  send 
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an  army  who  would  destroy  them  root  dud  branch* 
They  believed  the  word  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
who  is  not  likely  on  any  occasion  to  say  or  threaten 
more  than  he  means  to  do ;  restitution  was  made 
without  delay,  and  sinc^  that  time  they  have  hot 
ventured  on  a  similar  aggression.  Next  morning 
we  found  ourselves  a  few  forks  and  a  few  knives 
minus ;  but  it  admits  of  strong  doubts  if  the  Arabs 
were  the  thieves. 

We  resumed  our  march  on  the  6th,  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  at  nine  passed  the  ruined  village  of 
•Shiekh  Juide,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  burnt 
down  by  the  French  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  and 
never  since  rebuilt.  It  occupied  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  ;  but  the  tomb 
of  the  venerable  Shiekh  who  lent  his  name  both 
to  the  premises  and  the  valley,  is  all  that  remains 
erect  to  tell  the  tale  of  its  disaster.  Over  the 
d^osit  there  is  suspended  by  the  four  corners,  a 
black  and  white  cloth  with  a  large  ostrich  egg, 
and  a  few  monumental  charms  hanging  above  it ; 
close  by  these  is  an  extensive  burying-ground,  and 
a  large  field  of  barley  nearly  ripe ;  the  ground  all 
round  is  picturesque  and  cultivated,  but  the  crops 
are  poor.  At  eleven  it  threatened  to  rain,  and  we 
waited  to  get  our  coats  from  the  caravan ;  by  noon 
We  reached  Rafah,  anciently  called  Rafiafa,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  where  there  are  «till  standing  two 
columns  of  grey  granite  beside  a  small  heap  of 
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ruUtaiih,    Tbis  Dame  calls  to  our  recollection  a 
gre^t  \}SLttle  that  wa^  fought  between  Ptolemy  the 
fpur^h,  th^  king  pf  £gypt>  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
th@  king  of  jSyrifu    A  little  way  down  the  hill 
tjiere  i^  a  deep  well ;  the  sides  of  the  shaft  are  re^ 
gularly  httUt  up  and  covered  at  the  top  to  exclude 
tbd  fiun;  it  is  surrounded  with  many  scattered 
columns  of  granite  and  contains  tolerably  good 
water«    The  crops  here  are  much  better  than  about 
£hiekb  Juide*     About  two  o'clock  we  passed  by 
HanpQpii^  which  we  left  on  the  right,  it  is  a  large 
village  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  south  side 
of  the  valley.     Near  to  Hanoonis  were  two  en- 
campments of  Bedoween  Arabs  which  looked  like 
two  tent  villages }  one  of  them  had  nine  and  twenty 
large  tents,  all  covered  with  brown  cloth,  made  of 
camePs  hair.    Such  a  covering  protects  them  from 
the  beat  oi  the  sun ;  and  in  such  a  climate  any  iur 
terruption  to  the  air  of  heaven  abridges  human 
enjoyment ;  even  a  palace  woul(l  be  a  nuisance. 
The  men  were  abroad  riding  among  their  flocks 
in   the  field;    all  looked  like  fruition,  nothing 
Uke  labors     Having  crossed  the  plain  from  Ha- 
pooqis  w.e  wpucid  our  way  up  a  beautifully  sloping 
hm,  and  ^ncaippt  on  the  other  side  of  it,  having 
the  village  of  Dair  cm  the  one  hand,  and  an  en- 
fiampment  of  Bedoweens  on  the  other^  with  a  view 
of  the  sea  in  front.     Hanoonis  liie  last  village 
rhicfa  we  passed,  p^ys  tribute  to  the  Fgsfaa  of 
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Egypt ;  but  Dair,  near  which  we  are  now  enc»np'* 
ed,  is  in  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  There  is  no  per- 
ceptible line  of  division  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Here  there  is  plenty  of  good  water,  raised 
by  a  water-wheel,  resembling  the  Persian  wheels  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  three  beautiful  marble  co- 
lumns laid  together  form  a  trough  for  the  cattle  to 
drink  from. 

Dinner  was  scarcely  begun  when  a  number  of 
patients  arrived  from  the  village ;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  I  gave  them  attendance.  Among  these 
came  a  fine  looking  old  man  of  seventy-five  years 
of  age,  carried  down  by  his  disconsolate  townsmen, 
to  consult  me  on  a  sabre  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  neck  the  day  before,  in  a  scufHe  with 
the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village.  Like  a 
languishing  flower,  his  head  drooped  upon  his 
breast,  from  which  it  was  not  likely  ever  to  be 
raised.  Another  of  their  friends  had  been  shot 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  during  the  whole  night  the 
villagers  sung  and  made  a  noise  around  him  like 
so  many  savages.  Strife  between  the  different  vil- 
lagers and  the  different  herdsmen  here,  exists  still, 
as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Lot :  the 
country  has  often  changed  masters ;  but  the  habits 
of  the  natives,  both  in  this  and  other  respects, 
have  been  nearly  stationary.  Abraham  was  a 
Bedoween :  and  I  never  saw  a  fine  venerable 
looking  shiekh  busied  among  his  flocks  and  herds. 
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that  it  did  not  remind  me  of  the  holy  patriarch  him- 
self. 

On  the  7th,  we  set  out  again  at  half-past  seven. 
The  same  kind  of  rural  scenery  continues ;  beauti- 
fully undulating  fields  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 
The  breed  of  black  cattle  are  not  Hear  so  handsome 
as  they  are  in  Egypt.  Among  the  articles  of  cul- 
tivation we  saw  considerable  fields  of  tobacco.  The 
addess,  or  lentils,  are  in  rich  growth,  the  barley  is 
in  the  ear,'  the  wheat  not  so  far  advanced.  About 
nine  o'clock  we  descended  the  hill,  and  crossed  the 
dry  bed  of  a  river,  about  thirty  yards  wide.  It  is 
called  Oa  di  Gaza.  Below  where  we  crossed  there 
was  stagnant  water  in  several  places.  The  route 
lay  through  a  fine  alluvial  plain,  that  when  there 
was  water  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  the  river. 
From  this  we  ascended  a  hill,  where  the  road  was 
deep  with  sand  which  had  drifted  in  from  the  left. 
On  the  right,  were  ploughed  fields,  and  excellent 
crops  of  a  deep  verdant  hue.  The  sheep  here 
are  exceedingly  fine,  black-faced  and  white-faced, 
and  many  of  them  with  a  brown  colored  fleece. 
The  leaders  of  the  flock  bear  the  bell,  as  in  this 
country.  The  peasantry  plough  here  with  two 
oxen  J  the  plough  is  remarkably  slight,  and  has 
only  one  handle,  which  the  ploughman  holds  with 
one  hand,  and  carries  a  long  stick  in  the  other ; 
the  beam  and  yoke  of  the  plough  is  so  remarkably 
short,  that,  without  moving  from  his  post,  he  can 
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diastise  the  oxen,  and  make  them  quickeh  thi^ 
pace  at  his  pleasure*     At  ten  o'clock  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hill.   The  whitened  tomb  o^the 
sometime  Shiekh  Ab  Ali  Montar,  crowned  the 
lofty  promontary  of  the  mountains  of  Hebron,  on 
our  right ;  and  the  town  and  minarets  of  Ga2a  oc- 
cupied the  summit  of  a  mound  in  the  j^lain,  on  out 
left.    Gaza  was  one  of  the  five  satrajiies  of  the 
Philistines,  celebrated  both  in  meietJt  and  ntodfeiii 
times,  from  Samson,  the  Judge  of  Israel,  down  tx> 
our  redoubted  champion  of  the  dross,  Richard,  tih* 
king  of  England.     A  hedge  o£  Indian  fig  linej*;  the 
road  on  each  side,  and  a  number  of  upright  Xvhite 
marble  tomb^ones  mark  the  spot  where  the  foad 
turns  to  the  lefl^  sriid  winds  like  a  serpentine  walk 
through  gardens  of  pleasure  to  the  giates  of  the 
city.    The  gardens  ere  enclosed  with  hedges  t)f 
Indian  figs,  and  abound  in  tall  spreading  sycaftiore 
trees,  which  gave  them  an  enchanting  and  delight- 
ful appearance,  though  but  indiflereAtly  provided 
either  with  articles  for  use  or  beauty.     The  town 
and  the  burying  ground  cover  the. top  of  the  emi- 
nence^ which  is  about  two  miles  in  circumfefencte 
at  the  base,  and  appears  to  have  beeto  wholly  in^ 
closed  within  the  aftcient  fortifications,  aild  teuit 
doubtless  have  been  strong  according  to  t'he  aidient 
mode  of  warfare.     For  a  Y)eriod  df  two  months  it 
withstood  all  the  efforts  of  Alexander  the  Great  oh 
his  way  to  Egypt.   He  Ivas  often  repulsed,  and  fre- 
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qiiehtly  wounded,  which  h^  afterwards  reven^d  in 
a  most  infamous  manner,  on  the  person  of  the  gal. 
lant  defender,  Betis,  whose  ankles  he  bored  while 
the  man  was  yet  alive,  tied  him  to  his  chariot 
wheels,  and  dragged  him  round  the  walls  <^  the 
town,  in  the  wicked  parade  of  imitating  Achilles  in 
his  savage  treatment  of  the  body  of  Hector. 

There  are  no  antiquities  of  any  consequence  at 
Gaza.  In  several  places  we  saw  a  few  scattered 
colunms  of  grey  granite,  probably  of  Roman  woi4c- 
jsanship,  and  part  of  the  substructioos  and  columns 
of  a  round  edifice,  near  the  Seragtio,  whidsi  is  a 
large  awkward  looking  building,  of  Saracenic  archi* 
tecture.  Thei?e  is  a  number  of  mosques,  and  some 
fine  tombs,  and  both  town  and  people,  upon  the 
whole,  seem  comfortable,  'and  in  every  sort  of  ac- 
commodation greatly  superior  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  Gaza  is  farther  from  the 
sea  than  £1  Arisoh,  the  distance  being  between 
three  aaid  four  miles. 

From  the  height  of  Gaza  we  descended  into  the 
plain,,  aind  three  quarters  of  an  hour  bi^mght  ua 
without  the  odive. 'grove.  The  trees  are  old  and  large, 
and  judiciously  planted,  not  crowded  togeth^  m 
wch  impenetrable  masses  as  we  found  them  in  the 
ioniajsi  isles,  so  as  to  prevent  a  free  cicicullation  of  air, 
and  infect  the  neighbourhood 'with  <a  n<^some  daa:^^ 
but  ]&ee  and  open,  admitting  of  cultivation,  and  the 
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healthy  growth  of  vegetables  at  their  roots.  Hi^ 
whole  is  like  a  well  arranged  domain,  formed  equally 
for  pleasure  and  utility.  On  the  edge  of  the  grove 
a  number  of  storks,  so  venerated  by  the  Mussulmans, 
presented  themselves,  and  our  muskets  were  em-* 
ployed  in  thinning  their  ranks.  We  next  passed 
Bet  Hanoon,  a  small  village  on  our  right,  our  left 
being  still  bounded  with  large  mounds  of  sand.  A 
little  farther  on  we  crossed  the  deep  dry  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent,  supposed  to  be  the  torrent  Escol.  The 
village,  Beeresnait,  was  on  our  right,  and  before  us 
the  villages  Bedigga  and  Dia,  from  which  we  turn- 
ed off  to  the  left,  and  pitched  our  tents  on  a  fine 
grassy  field,  close  to  the  village  of  Barbara,  a 
modem  village  standing  in  the  plain. 

The  people  here  are  much  fairer  than  the  people 
in  Egypt,  and  have  been  so  all  the  way  from  El 
-Arisch*  They  are  also  clean  and  well  dressed,  and 
comfortable  in  their  appearance.  The  females  no 
longer  wear  the  dirty  beteen,  or  stick  their  face 
into  a  black  crape  bag,  as  they  do  in  the  land  of 
Mizraim.  Their  usual  veil  is  a  large  white  hand- 
kerchief or  shawl,  which  covers  their  head,  face, 
and  shoulders,  and  which  they  keep  remarkably 
clean.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  light  and  cheerful 
air  the  costume  imparts  to  nature's  fairest  form, 
compared  with  the  dull  funereal  drapery  of  the 
Egyptian  dames.  They  are  like  angels  of  light 
compare^  with  a  set  of  dusky  dames  hanging  in 
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tke  train  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  white 
Veil  covering  the  head  and  face,  and  falling  over 
the  shoulders,  is  worn  by  all  the  females  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  except  the  Jewesses. 

Next  morning,  the  8th  of  April,  we  began  our 
march  at  eight  o'clock.  The  morning  was  hazy, 
but  the  air  extremely  delightful,  and  the  sun  half 
emerging,  shed  a  mild  and  softened  light  over  hill 
and  plain.  The  caravan  brushing  the  dew  from  off 
the  tender  herb  and  new  blown  flowers,  filed  along 
the  beautiful  and  well  wooded  valley  in  their  way 
to  Ashdod  (pronounced  in  the  country  Shdood) 
and  Gibny,  while  we  ascended  the  hill,  passed 
through  the  village  of  Barbara,  and  took  the  road 
for  the  ruins  of  Askelon  (pronounced  Ascalaan), 
which  lie  about  an  hour  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
march  to  Ashdod. 

We  are  now  in  the  land  of  promise,  from  Gaza's 
frontier  bounds ;  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of 
God's  chosen  people,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  a  land  for  flocks,  and  herbs,  and  bees,  the 
land  of  legislators  and  sages,  prophets  and  apostles, 
the  land  where  God  himself  walked  the  earth  in 
human  form,  and  spoke  his  words  which  have  gone 
out  unto  the  world's  end.  A  land  in  comparison 
of  which  all  others  are  of  no  reputation.  We  tread 
it  with  awe  and  reverential  delight,  conscious  that 
the  same  Spirit  still  pervades  the  ground  where 
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iently  were  exhibited  such  manifestattoits  of 
divine  wisdom  and  powar. 

Olive  trees  still  occupy  the  sandy  height  upon  our 
left,  with  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  upon  our 
right,  Arab  tents  along  the  edge  of  the  hills,  and 
Arab  shiekhs  busily  em{doyed  amcmg  their  flocks  in 
the  fidd.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  crossed  the  sandy 
ridge>  and  descended  into  a  well-cultivated  plain 
at  the  village  called  Naid^.  On  the  next  eminaice 
we  found  the  remains  of  an  edifice,  with  granite 
columns,  like  what  we  had  seen  eA  Rafia,  and  en- 
joyed an  excellent  view  of  the  ruined  walls  of  As- 
kelon ;  winding  round  an  eminence  on  our  left,  a,nd 
having  crossed  a  small  stream  in  the  intervening 
valley,  we  arrived  at  their  base.  The  position  of 
Askelon  is  strong :  the  walls  are  built  on  the  top 
of  a  ridge  of  rock,  that  winds  round  the  town  in  a 
semicircular  direction,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in 
the  «ea.  The  foundations  remain  all  the  way  round, 
the  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  in  some  places 
of  considerable  height,  and  flanked  with  towers  at 
"different  distances.  Patches  of  iJhe  wall  preserve 
their  original  elevation ;  but  in  general  it  is  mined 
throughout,  and  the  materials  lie  scattered  around 
the  foundation,  ot  rolled  down  the  hifl  on  either 
side.  The  ground  ftJls  within  the  walls  in  the 
isame  manner  that  it  does  without :  the  town  was 
situated  in  tfee  hollow,  so  that  no  part  of  it  could 
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be  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  walls.  Numerous 
ruined  houses  still  remain  with  small  gardens  in- 
terspersed among  them.  We  passed  on  through 
the  centre  of  the  ruit)s>  dlid  about  the  middle  of 
them  catne  to  a  ruined  teni|>le  or  theatre,  as  it  has 
been  suppo6ed>  p^tt  of  whieh  had  lately  been  dear«> 
ed  out  by  the  exertions  of  the  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope. Her  Ladyship  is  reported  to  have  found  here 
a  beautiful  marble  statue,  which  was  afterwards 
broken*  We  saw  none  of  the  fragments,  and  I 
do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story.  A  few 
columni^  rf  grey  granite,  and  one  of  red,  with  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  feldspar,  and  Bome 
small  portions  of  the  walls,  are  all  that  were  then 
visible  of  this  extensive  edifice. 

In  the  highest  part  of  the  town  We  found  the 
remains  of  a  Christian  convent,  close  upon  the  sea, 
wiCh  a  well  of  excellent  water  beside  it.  The  -sea 
beats  strongly  against  the  bank,  <m  which  the  Con- 
vent  staiids,  and  six  prostrate  columns  of  grey 
granite,  which  we  saw  half  covered  with  the  waves, 
attest  the  effects  of  its  encroachments.  There  is 
no  bay  nor  shelter  for  shipping  ?  but  a  smaM  har* 
hour  advancing  a  little  way  into  thfe  t6Wn,  towards 
its  eastern  extremity,  seems  to  have  beefn  fonned 
for  the  accommodation  of -such  smafl  ttaft  ^  Were 
used  in  the  better  days  of  the  cily.  From  this 
saddening  scene,  we  retraced  our  stepis  across  t^he 
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ruins,  and  rejoined  our  shiekh,  who  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  waited  for  us  without  the  gate  of  the 
city. 

Askelon  was  one  of  the  proudest  satrapies  of  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines ;  now  there  is  not  an  inha- 
bitant within  its  walls,  and  the  prophecy  of  Zecha- 
riah  is  fulfilled,  **  the  King  shall  perish  from  Gaza, 
and  Askelon  shall  not  be  inhabited."  When  the 
prophecy  was  uttered,  both  of  these  cities  were  in 
an  equally  flourishing  condition,  and  nothing  but 
theprescience  of  Heaven  could  pronounce  on  which 
of  the  two,  and  in  what  manner,  the  vial  of  his 
wrath  should  be  thus  poured  out.  Gaza  is  truly 
without  a  king,  the  lofty  towers  of  Askelon  lie 
scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  ruins  within  its 
walls  do  not  shelter  a  human  being.  How  is.  the 
wrath  of  man  made  to  praise  his  Creator !  Hath  he 
said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  The  oracle  was 
delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  more  than 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  we 
behold  its  accomplishment  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  that  event,  and  see  with  our  eyes  that  the 
king  has  perished  from  Gaza,  and  that  Askelon  is 
not  inhabited :  and  were  there  no  others  on  which 
the  mind  could  confidently  rest,  from  the  fulfilment 
of  this  one  prophecy,  even  the  most  sceptical  may 
be  assured  that  all  that  is  predicted  in  the  sacred 
volume  shall  come  to  pass. 
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Askelon  was  the  birth  place  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  several  eminent  Mussulmans. 

We  now  pursued  our  way  across  the  hill,  which 
was  covered  with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  grass  and 
sand,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Misdal,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  surrounded  with  small 
gardens,  liedged  with  the  Indian  fig-trees.  An  hour 
and  a  half  from  Askelon,  we  reached  the  village 
Hamami.  Its  environs  are  cultivated,  and  the 
crops  abundant,  but  quite  overgrown  with  thistles, 
extensive  plantations  of  which  line  the  road  on 
each  side.  At  present,  although  our  prospect  is 
extensive,  there  is  not  a  tree  in  sight  j  yet  the 
growth  of  spring  clothes  the  undulating  fields,  and 
every  thing  is  fresh  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  like 
the  land  of  Egypt,  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
interesting.  Having  passed  a  large  tumulus  on  the 
top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  the  history  of  which  we 
could  not  learn,  we  came  in  sight  of  Azotus, 
Ashdod,  pronounced  in  the  country  Shd5od.  In 
about  half  an  hour  thereafter  we  crossed  a  broad 
fitoiie  bridge,  which  was  over  the  bed  of  a  river, 
with  stagnant  water,  in  several  places.  Next  we 
come  to  the  ruined  village  of  Tookrair,  which  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  left,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  consequence, 
probably  Ekron.  Soon  after  which  we  arrived  at 
Ashdod,  passed  the  town  and  well,  with  a  small 
contiguous  mosque  on  the  road  side,  turned  into  a 
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pleftflant  grassy  field,  and  pitch^  our  teats  for  the 
night. 

The  lie  of  the  ground  around  Ashdod  is  b^anti- 
lully  undulating,  the  pasture  luxuriant^  hut  not 
half  stocked  with  cattle.  The  site  of  the  town  if 
on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  historians,  was  anciently  as  strong  as  it  is 
beautiful.  Herodotus  states,  that  Psammetichus, 
th^  king  of  Egypt,  spent  twenty-nine  years  in 
besiegipg  if^  and  in  the  end  was  successful;  an 
event  which  is  stated  to  have  occurred  1124 
years  before  Christ,  about  fifty  years  before  the 
reigu  of  David  in  Hebron.  This  was  another 
of  the  five  satrapies  of  the  Philistine^,  who  \i^hen 
they  had  taken  the  Ark  of  God  from  the  Israelr 
itesi  in  battle,  brought  it  to  Ashdod,  and  car- 
ried it  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  and  set  it  by 
Pagon  their  God.  We  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
any  ruins  here.  Scarcely  any  of  the  inhabltai^ts 
came  near  us*  They  do  ^ot  appear  to  be  so  sociable 
or  kind  to  strangers  33  their  qeighhours  at  JSarbarar 
]£very  thiog  here  wa^  dearer  th^n  in  Egypt  i  a  sheep 
cost  #}ght  9hilljinjg9  and  sixpence ;  the  dearest  ip 
Egypt  wa»  peven  shilling,  and  generally  but  9, 
dollar.  They  charged  us  fpur  piasterpi^  or  about 
half  a  crown,  for  ihif  night'p  gr^jj^ing  of  our  qunely 
ajid  asses,  which  in  other  places  we  had  with  a  free 
hearty  welcome.  The  blood  of  th^  plupd^ring 
Phili5tin^  is  stUl  in  the  land. 
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In  the  evening  there  fell  a  remarkably  heavy  dew» 
but  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  haze  cleared  ojS; 
and  in  the  morning  every  thing  was  dry.     On  the 
ninth  we  set  off  again  at  haJf  past  seven  o'clock, 
the  bugle  horn  sounding  our  departure  to  the  neigh-^ 
bouring  hills,  while  the  caravan  moved  slowly  off 
among  the  trees.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  we  cross* 
ed  the  bed  of  another  river,  with  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  and  continuing  our  march  across  the  plain, 
passed  an  encampment  of  seven  tents,  some  of  which 
were  Bedoween,  others  the  round  upright  party  co- 
lored tent  of  the  Turkish  soldiery.    In  about  two 
hours  we  passed  the  village  Bededjish  where  the 
features  of  the  country  are  of  a  milder  aspect,  and 
in  a  little  thereafter  turned  to  the  left,  leaving  the 
village  of  Djedou  on  our  right,  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  came  in  sight  of  Yaffa  or  Jaffa,  an- 
ciently Joppa,  from  which  we  are  distant  about  an 
hour's  ride,  or  three  miles.     The  surfkce  of  the 
ground  is  still  beautifully  undulating,  the  hills  are 
high  and  partially  cultivated,  but  upon  the  whole 
the  plantations  of  thisties  are  quite  as  numerous  as 
the  fields  of  grain.    The  end  of  thifi  day's  journey 
is  in  sight,  which  brings  us  within  twdve  hours' 
march  of  Jerusalem.    At  the  lowest  part  of  ibe 
plain,  the  ganlens  of  Yafia  commence  on  each  aide 
of  the  road ;  they  arc  extensive  and  beautii6al,  as 
a  «pot  of  cultivation  is  in  the  midst  of  ^elds  that 
run  wild  in  a  state  of  nature.     The  gardens  are 
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fenced  witli  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear^  and  plen< 
tifully  furnished  with  pomegranate,  orange,  %«trees, 
and  water-melons.  The  latter  of  which,  the  pro- 
duce of  Yaflb,  are  celebrated  all  over  the  Levant, 
and  are  delicious  ;  but  will  be  cautiously  and  spar- 
ingly used  by  the  European  who  values  his  health, 
and  wishes  to  avoid  bowel  complaints,  the  most 
harassing  and  debilitating  of  all  the  ills  with  which 
the  traveller  is  liable  to  be  affected.  These  melons  are 
found  only  at  Yafia  and  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and 
seem  to  owe  their  flavor  and  peculiar  excellence  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  these  two  places ;  for  though 
transplanted  to  others,  and  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner,  they  lose  their  exquisite  flavor,  and  quickly 
degenerate,  I  believe,  into  the  common  water- 
melon. Surrounded  with  gardens,  we  passed  on 
through  an  atmosphere  perfumed  with  the  odor  of 
sweet  scented  flowers,  and  at  half  past  eleven,  a.  m. 
alighted  at  the  gate  of  Yafia.  The  camels  came  up 
with  our  baggage  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after,  and  we  pitched  our  tents  on  a  sandy 
piece  of  ground,  beside  three  old  trees,  where  the 
gardens  terminate  on  the  right.  There  is  plenty 
of  water  in  an  adjoining  orchard,  to  which  we  were 
allowed  an  unrestrained  access.  Here  our  engage- 
ment with  the  caravan  from  Cairo  terminated,  the 
shiekhs  of  which  had  uniformly  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  most  becoming  and  respectful  manner. 
It  behoved  us  now  to  form  another  caravan  to 
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transport  oureelves,  and  our  eflEects  to  Jcnmalem  ( 
widi  this  view  in  companyv^ith  the  English  consul^ 
x^  proceeded  in  tiie  afternoon  to  pay  our  reqpecte 
430  the  governor^  His  Excellency  t^eceivod  us  sn  the 
^^^>^  ^^f^J^  placing  his  distingiiished  visiter  on  the 
left  hand^  and  having  welcomed  him  to  Yaffil  pipea 
and  coffee  were  mwngdiateiy  introduced.  He  talked 
«o  hift  londahlp  of  hise^^tensive  tour»  his  change  ^ 
costume,  and  concluding  with  a  touch  of  Russian 
poUtios,  he  said  he  was  bound  to  forward  him  on 
)»s  journey  to  tine  utmost  of  his  power ;  that  he 
t>ou}d  iieither  promise  ttis  horses  nor  asses,  but  that 
there  were  plenty  of  mules  and  camels,  and  thet 
we  had  only  to  let  him  know  how  many  we  requxned, 
which  we  promised  to  cb  oa  the  following  day.  I 
happened  to  be  among  the  last  who  entered  iSbto 
room,  and  took  a  seat  among  the  Arabs  who  wene 
•(»a  the  riglft  hand  of  his  Excellency,  beside  a  Md 
haired,  fair  complesiioned,  well  dressed  Arab^  whose 
countenance  wore  an  ak*  of  dissatisfacticm  aoid  da* 
sign,  which  he  tried  to  carry  olFhy  an  abrupt  'atid 
£drward  freedom  of  manner  that  but  iQ  <^tt» 
sponded  with  his  looks.  Having  heard  that  I  was 
of  4^e  medical  pFofessien,  he  took  advantage  4^f 
tii^  first  pause  in  fihe  conversation  to  thm«t  his 
nrm  into  my  hand  and  begged  to  be  informed  of 
the  state  of  hi«  health.  I  enquired  what  was  Ms 
complaint.  He  rqplied  that  he  expected  me  to  teil 
kma  that.  I  fek  his  pulse  fer  a  ^Ssw  secoi^ds,  a»d 
VOL.  n.  p 
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tossing  away  his  hand  with  a  liberty  which  the  free* 
dom  of  his  manner  authorized  me  to  take,  told  him 

» 

he  was  perfectly  well,  and  had  no  need  of  physic. 
He  laughed,  and,  turning  round  to  the  governor, 
called  out,  clenching  his  fist,  hackim  tayeep,  hac- 
kim  tayeep,  and  gave  me  great  credit  for  my  de- 
cision, as  if  there  had  been  any  merit  or  exercise 
of  skill,  in  pronouncing  a  man  in  health  to  be  per- 
fectly well. 

Having  finished  our  interview  with  the  governor, 
we  took  a  walk  through  the  town,  and  in  the  even- 
ing received  a  visit  from  this  i^ame  red- haired  gen- 
tleman and  a  green  coated  companion,  whose  for- 
ward manners  by  no  means  prepossessed  us  in  their 
favor.  A  crowd  of  listeners  had  collected  round 
the  door  of  the  tent,  while  he  pushed  on  his  con- 
versation with  a  familiarity  and  even  levity  that  in 
the  end  was  likely  to  have  proved  rather  annoying ; 
but  a  messenger  came  hallooing  from  the  town,  to 
announce  the  hour  of  closing  the  gate ;  at  hearing 
of  which  our  rosy  faced  visiter  and  his  green  coated 
compaiiion  sprung  to  their  feet,  wrapt  their  abbas 
around  them,  and  fled  to  the  city  as  if  panic  struck, 
leaving  us  as  much  relieved  by  their  absence,  as  en- 
tertained by  their  prompt  and  precipitate  retreat. 

Next  morning,  in  consequence  of  what  Rosy  had 
said  to  the  governor,  I  was  assailed  by  innumerable 
applicants  for  medical  advice.  A  person  in  the  Frank 
dress,  but  speaking  tolerably  good  French,  and 
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calling  himself  an  Arab,  brought  me  more  requests 
of  this  kind  from  the  **  gens  comme  il  faut"  th&n 
I  could  possibly  comply  with.  There  are  no  anti- 
quities in  Ya£&,  and  afler  a  walk  round  the  fortifi- 
cations, in  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  omit  the 
English  Battery,  so  named  because  an  English  offi- 
cer has  the  merit  of  having  advised  its  erection,  I 
proceeded,  in  company  with  my  interpreter,  to  feel 
as  many  of  the  pulses  of  the  good  people  in  Yaffa  as 
my  time  would  permit.  And  in  order  that  I  might  do 
them  as  much  justice  as  possible,  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  kept  open  a  couple  of  hours  longer  than  usual 
for  our  mutual  accommodation.  During  the  whole 
of  this  fatiguing  day  it  afibrded  me  sincere  pleasure 
to  see  the  comparative  comfort  and  easy  circum^ 
stances  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  live. 

In  the  Christian  families  all  over  the  Levant,  the 
physician  sees  his  patients  of  either  sex  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Europe ;  but  in  the  Moslem 
families  a  little  more  ceremony  and  restraint  are 
observed  in  regard  to  the  females.  I  had  a  toler- 
able good  specimen  of  this  in  the  family  of  the 
grand  paymaster  of  the  city,  who  requested  me  to 
prescribe  for  his  favorite  wife,  who  had  been  a  com- 
plainer  for  about  the  space  of  eight  months.  I 
readily  complied  with  his  request ;  and  we  walked 
together  from  the  office  to  his  house.  Having  sat 
4own  in  his  parlor,  pipes  and  coffee  were  immedi- 

p  2 
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ately  introduced,  and  he  proceeded  to  infbrm  me 
of  the  ailments  of  his  better  half,  or  rather  fourth 
oi  sixteenth,  I  believe,  would  be  the  appropriate 
fractional  denominator  of  the  female  invalid  who 
shared  the  afiections  of  her  husband  with  fifteen 
competitors.  Having  enumerated  what  he  consi* 
dered  to  be  the  leading  symptoms  of  her  dis^ase^ 
he  inquired  if  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  feel 
her  pulse.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  thid 
he  made  no  objections.  But  on  the  interpreter 
adding,  yes,  add  he  must  see  her  too,  the  good 
man  seemed  rather  stunned,  and  appealed  to  me  to 
confirm  or  renounce  the  statement  of  the  interpret 
ter.  t  assured  hini  that  there  is  an  aspect  as  well 
as  a  pulse  of  disease,  and  that  the  physician  can 
frequently  judge  niore  accurately  of  the  state  of  his 
patient  from  an  examination  of  the  contitenance 
than  of  the  pulse*  On  hearing  this,  he  paused  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  suck^  in,  and  volumed 
out  the  ^moke  in  wreaths  from  his  mouth,  as  if  all 
the  whole  faculties  of  his  soul  had  been  in  consult- 
ation ;  and  demanded  if  it  were  necessary  for  me  to 
se*  the  whole  of  her  face.  I  replied,  yes,  the  whdl* 
<rf*  it,  a&  1  see  ycfur's  just  now  beft>re  liie.  La,  la, 
Iftj  iio,  hOj  no,  he  shook  his  head,  and  instantly  ex^ 
tlaitned,  looking  me  fliU  in  the  face,  as  if  to  in- 
tjuirfe,  Db  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Finding  thfe 
ldt)k  made  no  impression^  he  tranquillized  himself, 
ind  began  to  bargain  M^itb  me,  th&t  I  ishould  see  her 
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&ce  in  detail )  the  mouth  and  toogue  at  one  time^ 
the  nose  and  cheeks  at  another,  but  not  the  whcie 
at  ottoe^  and  on  no  account  her  eyes.    At  this  my 
risible  facuteies  were  rather  excited,  and  1  inioRned 
the  worthy  gentleman,  that  I  had  no  desire  to  see 
his  wife  at  all ;  but  since  he  had  inquired  <£  me,  as 
a  profeBsional  man,  what  was  necessary  to  enaJite 
me  to  judge  properly  of  the  state  of  his  wi&^s  comr 
plaint,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  tell  him  candidly, 
aoid  without  reserve,  all  that  he  had  asked.     Bah^, 
sahi^,  dougr^,  dougr^,  right,  right,  true,  true,  he 
exclaimed,  and,  apparently  subdued,  after  a  Uttle 
consideration,  during  which  he  seemed  to  have  rea- 
soned himself  into  something  like  common  seme, 
added,  **  Well,  youshall  see  her ;''  and  having  walked 
out,  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  lady  at  bia 
hack,  wrapt  up,  as  usual,  in  a  white  faldetta,  or 
robe  that  covered  tiae  head  and  face,  and  the  greater 
port  of  the  body.     She  did  not,  however,  enter  tibe 
room,  but  sat  down  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  on  ihm 
outside  of  the  door ;  the  intarpf  etesr  rem^nned,  witib- 
in,  and,  at  her  husband's  request,  I  walked  #ilt  to 
her,  and  saw  a  plinn,  diffident,  una^bcted,  and  ap« 
poreptiy  amiable  woman,  who  held  out  ber  hand, 
^ved  her  tongue,  and  £boe,  and  eyes  without  any 
hesitation,  such  as  a  saisible  wooun  would  do  iai 
tfaiss  ^sor  in  any  pdidBr  country,  and  t(Ad  the  tale  of 
her  suifiertngs  with  great  sim^city,  eaETDesti^y  de- 
sinog  jr^ef,  attd  inqu^ing  if  I  could  givie  hec  ai^ 
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hopes  of  a  recovery.     The  account  of  thb  lady's 
coinplaint,  as  well  as  those  of  many  others,  convia^ 
ced  me  that  nervous  affections  prevail  to  a  gxeaier 
extent^  and,  if  possible,  under  a  greater  variety  cf 
forms,  among  the  ladies  in  the  Levant  than  in  this 
part  of  Europe.  And  when  we  c(m^der  that  tyran- 
nical seclusion  to  which  the  most  amiable  part  of 
our  species  is  subjected  all  over  the  East»  and  in 
every  unchristian  country,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  their  health  should  suffer,  and  that  their 
days  and  nights  should  be  spent  in  misery  and  ap- 
prehension.  Air  and  exercise  are  necessary  for  the 
health  of  eveiy  human  being,  and  they  who  de- 
prive themselves  of  either,  have  no  more  right  to 
expect  that  the  hue  and  vigor  of  their  frame  should 
remain  unimpaired,  than  the  naturalist  would  have 
to  look  for  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  or  the  hues  of 
the  carnation,  from  the  plants  that  grow  in  a  dun- 
geon.    After  this  fashion,  through  the  mouth  of 
my  interpreter,  I  preached  to  the  lordly  Turk; 
telling  him,  if  he  wished  his  wife  to  get  well,  she 
must  be  unshackled  and  restored  to  the  liberty  o£^ 
which  she  had  been  unjustly  deprived :  that  she 
must  quit  the  relaxing  seclusion  of  the  harem,  for 
air  and  exercise  in  the  country :  that  gentle  exer- 
cise on  horseback,  and  one  month's  residence  in 
the  bracing  air  of  Mount  Lebanon,  would  do  her 
more  good  than  all  the  medicines  in  the  world.  On 
hearing  me  pronounce  to  this  effect,  the  grand 
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payeor  de  la  Tille  seemed  rather  disappointed,  and 
though  he  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  and  justice 
of  what  was  said,  yet  looked  as  if  he  had  expected 
some  thaumaturgic  phyi^c,  or  that  by  some  magical 
spell  or  abracadabra  pronounced  on  the  spot,  his  wife 
should  be  restored  to  him  sound  and  whole  as  at 
the  lirst.  The  conversation  ended  with  bis  agree- 
ing  to  take  his.  lady  to  his  country  residence,  as 
soon  as  he  himself  could  accompany  her,  and  tliere- 
by  afford  her  the  best  opportunity  of  recovery  in 
his  powen  The  purport  of  this  conversation  with 
the  grand  payeur  de  la  ville  was  retailed  by  the  in- 
terpreter to  every  Mussulman  who  consulted  me 
about  his  wife,  and  I  had  no  more  any  occasion  to 
bargain  with  the  husband  for  a  sight  of  his  lady's 
face,  when  called  to  prescribe  for  her.  The  ladies, 
however,  were  not  always  so  compliant ;  and  what 
made  it  still  more  ridiculous,  even  ophthalmic  pa- 
tients  would  not  show  their  eyes  till  shook,  and 
abused,  and.  threatened  by  their  husbands.  How 
much  it  is  to  be  wished,  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  fair,  that  all  that  absurd  Orientsd  seclusicm 
were  abolished^  and  that  their  selfish  and  unfeel- 
ing masters  were  convinced,  that  a  religious  edu- 
action  and  sound  principles  in  the  mind,  are  more 
effectual  guardians  of  virtue,  than  the  bars  of  a 
castle* 

.    The  inhabitants  of  Jaf&  were  stated  to  me  to  be 
betw^n  two  and  three  thousand  Mussulmans^  and 
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about  six  hundred  ChnMiMS^  ^rito  me  Rdombi 
C«^llc$,  Gfeeksy  aad  Armenkaa^  I  consider  the 
muttber  of  Mussulmans  to  be  ecmsidfirably  undei • 
rated,  and  should  estimate  the  whole  population  of 
Yaffil  at  between  four  and  five  thousand  souter  Of 
the  CSiristiaiis,  the  Greeks  are  by  fwr  tha  most  affiu 
ble  and  agreeable  to  strangers..  The  Armeniana 
the  most  triste  and  austere,  though  more  so  in  ^-^ 
pearance,.  I  believe^  than  in  reality. 

On  the  12th,  after  much  delay  in  packing  our 
luggage,,  and  loading  the  animals,  we  set  out  on  our 
jaomey  towards  the  holy  city.  All  of  ns,  except  Lady 
Bebnorey  bad  now  exchanged  our  borsea  and  asses 
§st  stiff-necked  mules.   The  baggage  was  mounted 
partly  on  camels,  and  partly  on  mules  ^  but  what 
a  horrid  cut-throat  looking  crew  were  oiur  guidea 
and  diiYers  compared  with  our  two  most  respectable 
hx^ung  dbdekhs  and  conductors  from  Cairo^    We 
proceeded  slowly  through  the  gardens  of  Yafik,  and 
bavtag  (Reared  the  thick  plantations  of  thistles^  as-* 
cended  the  hill,  and  in  a  little  time  passed  a  toler* 
ably  good  looking  moeqae  on  our  left^  where  there 
ii  plenty  c^f  excellent  water ;  after  which  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Serapban,  that  stands  on  a  Inll  on 
the  rigbt,  where  there  is  also  a  cistern  of  water  on 
tiie  road  side ;  and  at  ooe  o'clock  arrived  at  Ramla, 
which  is  only  three  hours  from  Yaffa.     The  whole 
of  the  road  lay  over  an  undulating  surface  partially 
cultivated,  and^  thinly  inhalHted,  and  of  a  wilder 
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and  more  unkindly  aapect  than  our  jaurney  through 
tixe  andent  ierrttory  of  the  Iliilirtaiesi  A  good 
deal  of  wood  appeared  around  a  smiling  village  on 
our  left  aa  we  passed  out  from  Yaffii ;  but  the  whole 
road  was  exceedingly  unprovided  with  that  article 
txUL  we  came  near  to  Ramla,  anciently  called  Ari- 
mathea,  of  which  was  Joseph,  that  good  and  just 
man^  who  took  down  from  the  cross  the  body  of 
the  crucified  Jesus,  M^r^t  it  in  linen  cloth,  and 
laid  it  in  im  own  new  sepulchre*  The  ground 
s^ut  Ramla  is  covered  with  rich  verdure,  and 
adorned  with  many  trees,  of  which  the  palm-tree  is 
the  most  conspicuous*  On  a  high  hill  to  the  west 
of  the  city  stands  a  venerable  ruin,  called  the  tower 
of  the  Martyrs,  with  some  stately  sycamores  over- 
looking the  town. 

On  our  arrival  at  Ramla  we  were  conducted  to 
the  Spanish  convent,  the  universal  home  of  the 
Christian  travellers  in  that  quarter,  where  we  met 
with  a  most  welcome  reception  from  the  Father 
Superior,  who  expected  that  we  were  to  have 
remained  with  him  all  night.  We  reposed  for  a 
short  time  under  the  piazza,  to  enjoy  the  shade  and 
the  cool  circulation  of  air,  while  we  partook  of  a 
eup  of  co&e  and  a  glass  of  liqueur,  which  the 
reverend  father  had  m'dered  for  us,  and  of  which 
he  also  freely  partook.  Meanwhile  we  were  sur- 
prised by  the  aarrival  of  our  guide  from  the  gover- 
nor of  Yaffil,  who  was  no-  other  than  the  fresh  faced 
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Arab,  whose  visits  had  annoyed  us  so  much  the 
evening  before^  But  how  changed,  how  altered ! 
respectful,  afiable,  and  accommodating;  fUU  of 
softness  and  consideration,  with  an  air  and  graceful 
deportment  altogether  unlooked  for,  and  such  as 
we  had  not  seen  in  any  man  in  the  whole  country. 
The  Father  Superior  received  him  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner,  and  said  *^  This  man  is  not  a  Christian, 
but  few  Christians  are  better  men.  His  name  is 
Abdel  Rahman,  the  brother  of  Aboug^sh,  the  man 
of  the  first  consideration  in  all  this  country."  This 
was  to  us  a  most  welcome  piece  of  intelligence: 
for  though  we  had  observed  in  the  morning,  that 
the  lowering  clouds  were  filing  off  his  brow,  and 
that  he  had  begun  to  feel  that  his  proper  station 
was  at  a  more  dignified  and  respectful  distance  than 
he  at  first  seemed  to  consider  it ;  yet  it  was  truly 
consoling  to  hear  such  a  character  of  our  guide 
from  such  a  quarter. 

Our  caravan  being  nearly  arrived,  we  took  leave 
of  the  venerable  father,  proceeded  through  the  low 
damp  ground  that  skirts  the  town  on  the  east, 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  we  found: 
dry  and  commodious,  and  here  we  took  up  our 
station  for  the  night;  choosing  rather  to  spend 
the  night  in  tents,  as  we  had  formerly  been  ac- 
customed to  do,  than  in  the  gloomy  chambers. of  a 
convent,  to  which,  I  believe,  none  of  the  party 
ever  manifested  great  partiality.      There  was  a 
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spiking  of  good  water  close  at  hand,  and  plenty  of 
provender  for  the  animals  around  the  tents. 

Ne^t  morning)  the  13th,  the  crowd  of  invalids 
"was  prodigious,  although  we  were  nearly  two  miles 
distant  from  the  town.  Both  high  and  low,  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  the  attorney,  the  grocer,  the 
scavenger — all  came  pouring  up  the  hill,  more  as  if 
they  had  been  going  to  a  tent-preaching,  than  to 
ask  medical  advice  from  a  person  who  had  not 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  hear  their  complaints. 
To  shew  my  willingness  to  serve  them,  I  took  my 
station  on  the  edge  of.  a  contiguous  ruin,  and  con- 
tinued to  hear  their  complaints,  and  prescribe  for 
them,  till  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  announced  that  the  caravan  was  on  its 
way.  I  resumed  the  journey,  and  bidding  them 
adieu,  said  if  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  I  would 
prescribe  for  them  all,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Several  of  them  took  me  at  my  word.  Having 
descended  the  hill,  we  passed  through  an  extensive 
level  plain,  where  the  road  was  deep,  the  ground 
wet  and  marshy.  After  which  we  got  upon  a 
higher  level,  and  were  proceeding  merrily  along 
a  scarcely  perceptible  track  on  the  grassy  turf, 
reckless  of  let  or  intemiptipn,  when  a  haggard  look- 
ing  Arab  springing  across  the  field,  seized  Lord 
Corry's  mule  by  the  bridle,  and  refused  to  let  him 
advance  any  farther.  His  Lordship  grasped  hisr 
sword  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  and  his  brother 
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who  was  riding  a  little  behind^^  with  his  xamkei 
slung  round  his  neck^  made  a  show  of  bringing  it 
to  his. eye,  which  the  Arab  perciiving,  flinched 
aside,  to  shew  how  little  inclination  he  hqd  tm 
run  the  risk  of  receiving  the  contents.  The  affiur 
might  have  had  an  unj^asant  issue,  but  one  of 
the  muleteers  coming  up,  explained  to  our  detainer, 
that  we  were  travelling  under  the  protection  of  the 
governor  of  Yafla,  and  accompanied  by  the  brother 
of  Abougdsh.  Devil  with  devil  damned  firm  ccmcord 
hold.  Instant,  at  the  sound,  he  dropped  the  bridle,  and 
walked  ofi^  equally  happy  to  have  escaped  the  sword 
of  Lord  Corry  and  the  shot  of  his  h(»K)urable 
brother ;  gnashing  his  whetted  teeth  over  the  prey 
that  had  just  been  snatched  from  his  jaws,  having 
taken  us  for  unprotected  pilgrims,  whom  it  was 
his  intention  to  insult,  plunder,  and  detain.  How 
blank  and  dastard  he  looked,  the  fagged  red-haired 
knave,  as  he  slunk  across  the  field  to  his  thievish 
den,  that  lay  in  the  shape  of  a  farm-house,  a  little 
off  the  road.  By  the  Franks  the  jdace  is  called 
Ladron,  or  den  of  thieves.  Our  conductor  Abdel 
Rahman,  was  considerably  behind,  having  accom- 
panied the  noble  traveller  and  Captain  Corry  to 
pay  ]a  visit  to  the  Aga  or  Commandant  of  the 
town,  after  we  had  set  off.  We  continued  our 
route  for  a  little  way,  8«id  coming  near  to  the  rocky 
scenery^  waited  thdr  arrival,  not  wishing  to  run 
the  risk  of  isuch  another  rencontre ;  for  here,  as 
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in  many  o^tiet  places,  it  is  better  to  avoid  fighting 
than  to  come  off  victoriouik 

On  their  coming  up  we  again  set  forward.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  was  now  become  bleak,  the 
trees  both  few  and  small,  the  grass  withered  firom  the 
little  depth  of  soil,  hard,  and  of  a  bad  quality^  In 
about  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time  that  we 
left  Ramla^  we  entered  the  mountain  scenery,  the 
hill  country  of  Judea^  For  sometime  before  we 
readbed  the  mountains,  we  kept  looking  up  at  their 
dusky  sidei^  as  they  rose  in  towering  grandeur  to 
the  height  of  about  a  lliousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  our  heads,  covered  with  sun^^bumt 
grai^  $  here  and  there  disclosing  strips  of  the  bare 
horizontal  rock,  and  diversified  with  a  few  bu^y 
trees  that  stood  at  very  unfriendly  and  forlorn  dis- 
tances  firom  each  other.  Having  entered  the 
mountain  defiles,  we  moved  along  a  deep  and  most 
uncomfbrtable  track>  covered  with  big  sharp  stones, 
sometimes  d6Wi  a  ^teep  and  almost  precipitous 
descent,  which  obliged  tis  to  alight  and  lead  our 
nmles  j  at  otiier  times  along  the  dry  stony  bed  of 
A  winter  torient,  which  we  had  to  cross  and  recross 
half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
yards  I  at  other  times  we  climbed  a  heavy  ^nd 
lengthened  ascent,  with  only  a  few  shrubs  between 
us  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Thus  we  con- 
tinued ascending  and  descending,  one  while  roun^ 
the  proj66t»ig  base  (^  the  motrntdin,  another  while 
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winding  in  the  hollow  curve  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  their  circular  edges,  till  about  one  o'clock, 
when  we  stopt  to  refresh  the  animals,  having  arri- 
ved at  a  well  of  good  water  beside  a  ruined  edifice, 
that  seemed  to  have  been  erected  as  a  military 
station  to  guard  the  pass.  Since  entering  the 
mountain  scenery  we  travelled  all  in  a  body ;  the 
riders  not  separating  from  the  beasts  of  burden 
for  fear  of  any  unexpected  attack,  or  any  lurching 
cur  among  our  own  numbers  setting  off  with  a 
straggler,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
soon  enable  him  to  conceal  and  set  every  search 
at  defiance. 

Here  we  found  the  advantage  of  our  gallant 
escort  from  the  governor  of  YaflSi ;  for  scarcely  had 
we  alighted  from  our  mules  to  repose  ourselves  on 
the  scattered  stones  of  the  ruin,  when  a  comfortable 
collation  was  brought  us  by  a  peasant  from  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  the  master  of  which  had  a  great 
friendship  for  the  brother  of  Aboug6sh.  Whence 
he  came  or  whither  he  went  we  could  not  tell ; 
there  was  no  house  or  village  in  sight;  but  we 
profited  by  his  hospitality,  and  resumed  our  march 
with  redoubled  vigor. 

The  road  continued  nearly  the  same  with  that 
already  described.  The  hills,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mountain  scenery,  are  all  of  a  round 
handsome  shape,  meeting  in  the  base  and  separated 
at  the  tops,  not  in  peaks  or  pointed  acuminations. 
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but  like  the  gradual  retiring  of  two  round  balls, 
placed  in  juxta  position.  Their  sides  are  partially 
covered  with  earth,  which  nourishes  a  feeble 
sprinkling  of  withered  grass,  with  here  aad  there 
a  dwarf  tree  or  solitary  shrub.  They  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  except  on  the  very  summit, 
where  we  saw  the  plough  going  in  several  places. 
They  might  be  terraced,  but  there  are  no  traces 
of  their  ever  having  been  so.  The  rock  crops  out 
in  many,  places  but  never  in  precipitous  cliflS ;  the 
strata  are  horizontal,  and  in  many  places  have 
exactly  the  appearance  of  the  stone  courses  in  a 
building.  Thefeatures  of  the  whole  scenery  brought 
strongly  to  my  recollection  the  ride  from  Sanquhar 
,to  Lead-hills  in  Scotland :  and  to  those  who.  have 
visited  this  interesting  part  of  my  native  country, 
I  can  assure  them  the  comparison  gives  a  favorable 
representation  of  the  hills  of  Judea.  But  there  are 
two  remarkable  points  of  difference,  which  I  must 
not  pass  unnoticed :  in  the  northern  scenery  the 
traveller  passes  over  an  excellent  road,  and  travels 
among  an  honest  and  industrious  population,  where 
the  conversation  of  the  commonest  people  will 
often  delight  and  surprise  the  man  of  letters.  But 
among  the  hills  of  Palestine  the  road  is  almost 
impassable,  and  the  traveller  finds  himself  among 
a  set  of  infamous  and  ignorant  thieves,  who  would 
cut  his  throat  for  a  farthing,  and  rob  him  of  his 
property  for  the  mere  plieagiire  of  doing  it. 


At  half  past  dinee  o'clock  we  ]:eached  the  viUagid^ 
of  Kariakx»iafa,  the  residence  of  Ibrahim  Afaou^ 
gosh)  the  brother  of  our  conductor^  the  chief  of 
his  tribe»  the  prince  of  the  Arabs,  and  a  plimderer 
of  pilgrin^.  However,  we  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  we 
were  conducted  hj  his  brother,  and  had,  moreover^ 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope.  The  worthy  veteran  appeared  to  have 
been  apprized  of  Our  coming,  for  immediately  on 
our  arrival  he  presented  himself  to  welcome  mls. 
He  wi^  habited  afler  the  fashion  of  his  coiXBXty^ 
with  a  tc^acco-pipe  in  his  hiuid^  and  a  fine  Itidia 
^aivi,  for  a  turban,  on  his  head  ^  the  other  part^ 
v£  his  dress  were  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth, 
plain  and  homely  like  that  of  the  Bedoweens.  In 
.stature  he  i)  rather  under  the  middlitig  size,  but  of 
a  robust  and  vigorous  make,  admirably  formed  for 
supposrtatxg  faligue ;  his .  complexion  is  'SWaithy, 
his  leatures  regular  and  aatiimated*  with  a  fine  dark 
ieye,  placid  and  moist  as  a  drop  of  dew*  You  would 
Bay  that  this  man  is  formed  to  make  lovi^  fttid  cap^ 
tivate  the  hearts  of  his  species ;  better  fitted  for 
the  bower  dian  the  field,  more  a  Paris  than  a  Hector, 
a  servaBt  of  Venus,  than  a  votary  of  Mars.  This  in- 
dividual possessed  his  own  mind,  and  modeBed  liis 
extedor  by  an  unusual  calmness  of  manner ;  wheh 
he  apoke  the  man  was  rarely  revealed  in  his  <H3unte- 
oance ;  a  secret  ^rpose  lurked  in  the  bettom  of  hiA 
eye^  that  showed  his  heart  had  other  game  than  what 
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was  started  by  fais  tongue.  We  looked^  admired^ 
and  looked  again.  Is  this  the  man  that  rules  the 
Arabs  of  whom  even  the  Turkish  governors  are 
afraid? 

There  was  time  enough  for  ns  to  have  gOBe  to 
Jerusalem,  but  here  we  had  deteimined  to  stay, 
and  had  turned  off  the  road  into  a  dry  stony  field 
on  the  left  to  -  take  up  our  station,  and  pitch  our 
taitafor  the  night,  when  the  chieftain  preferred 
a  pressing  request  to  the  noble  traveller  that  we 
should  save  ourselves  that  trouble  and  make  his 
house  our  home,  with  such  accommodation  as  he 
could  afibrd.  The  request  was  made  in  such  a 
hospitable  manner,  and  so  ardently  seconded  by 
Jhis  brother,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  it, 
and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  had  we  been  so 
.inclined. 

Having  accepted  the  invitation,  we  followed  our 
host  across  the  road  to  his  house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley.  Orders  were  immediately  given  to 
prepare  dinner  for  the  party,  and  we  walked  with 
him  about  the  premises  till  it  was  ready.  The 
residence  of  this  Arab  chief  is  about  two  hours 
and  a  half  distant  from  Jerusalem ;  it  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  and  re- 
sembles very  much  the  mansion  and  offices  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  in  this  country,  having  much  ac- 
commodation for  men,  horses,  and  cattle,  without 
regard  to  taste  or  appearance.  Every  thing  about  it 
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is  more  useful  than  ornamental ;  the  ground  around 
is  terraced  and  of  a  good  quality,  little  cultivated, 
but  abundantly  showing  its  fertility  in  long  grass, 
olive,  sycamore,  and  fig-trees,  which  are  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  than  around 
the  house.  On  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  to  the 
south  stands  Modin,  still  called  by  the  same  name, 
and  still  a  place  of  strength ;  it  is  in  the  territoiy 
of  Aboug6sh,  and  known  as  the  site  of  the  city 
and  tombs  of  the  illustrious  and  patriotic  Mac- 
cabees. Here  Simon  of  that  family  set  up  seven 
pyramids  one  against  another  for  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  four  brethren  and  himself.  Much 
building  and  ruin  still  remain  about  the  place. 

TTiere  is  little  to  be  seen,  however,  as  to  beauty 
or  repair  about  the  mansion  of  an  Arab  chief; 
The  sun  sinks  beneath  the  horizon,  and  we  enter 
his  substantial  dwelling.  The  prince  himself  led 
the  way  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  followed  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Belmore  and  the  gentlemen  of 
their  suite.  He  conducted  us  into  his  principal 
room,  which  was  fitted  up  in  the  usual  Eastern  style. 
A  low  portion,  cut  off  by  a  rail  across  the  room  for 
the  servants  or  visiters  of  inferior  consideration  to 
stand  without,  and  an  elevated  and  a  larger  portion 
within,  provided  with  a  low  sofa  round  the  sides  on 
the  floor,  for  the  accommodation  of  these  visiters 
whom  the  chief  delighted  to  honor.  One  small 
window  illuminated  the  apartment;  but  it  was 
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now  beginning  to  get  dark,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  a  farthing  candle,  which 
ctply  served  to  make  darkness  a  little  more  visible 
than  the  faint  rays  of  twilight. 

On  the  appearance  of  dinner  the  farthing  candle 
was  exchanged  for  one  of  larger  dimensions,  set 
upon  the  floor;  the  dinner  was  also  set  down  on 
the  floor  at  our  feet^  and  we  hitched  down  from 
the  edge  of  the  sofa  to  reach  it.  It  consisted  of 
a  great  profusion  of  rice,  boiled  fowl,  different 
kinds  of  boiled  and  minced  meat  and  rice  mixed 
together,  forming  a  kind  of  sausage  inclosed  in 
the  skin  of  a  gourd  resembling  a  cucumber^ 
«nd  several  other  trifling  articles,  all  of  which 
were  so  admirably  seasoned,  that  having  tasted 
of  one  we  felt  no  disposition  to  quit  it  for  an- 
other, and  when  we  had  done  so  were  as  little 
inclined  to  return  or  to  change  it  for  a  third  or  a 
fourth :  yet  most  of  us  I  believe  were  induced  to 
try  a  little  of  each  of  them,  and  became  such  pro«- 
8el3rtes  to  Arab  cookery,  that  we  protested  in  good 
earnest  we  should  wish  to  dine  so  every  day  in  our 
lives,  as  far  as  eating  was  concerned ;  though  neither 
jFoast-beef,  nor  plumb-pudding  were  among  the 
dishes.  Not  so  with  respect  to  the  auxiliary  im- 
plements of  feeding,  which  were  rather  of  an 
awkward  description,  though  ancient  as  our  mouths, 
2md  all  of  us  had  them  in  our  finger  ends.  Forks 
and  knives  there  were  none,  and  only  one  spoon 
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to  help  a  little  Idbn  or  soar  milk  upcm  the  rice. 
When  the  inyitatioD  to  commence  the  attack  issued 
from  the  lips  of  our  landlord,  we  looked  at  each 
other  as  much  as  to  saj,  *'how  shall  we  proceed?** 
Hie  good  man  himself  sat  by,  and,  out  of  rei^ct 
for  his  guests,  did  not  mean  to  partake  of  any  thing 
till  they  were  satisfied,  which  Lord  Belmore  per- 
ceiving, immediately  requested  that  he  would  set 
us  the  example,  and  pressing  him  thereto,  then 
*'  bismilla,**in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  a  pret^general, 
though  not  an  unusual  signal  among  the  Arabs  to 
commence  the  act  of  manducation,  he  tucked  up 
the  long  dangling  sleeves  of  his  shirt  as  far  as  his 
elbow,  and  thrust  his  washed  hand  into  the  moun- 
tain of  rice  that  smoked  before  him,  and  having 
taken  a  handful  he  formed  it  into  an  oblong  ball  by 
folding  his  fist,  which,  when  done,  he  put  his  finger 
and  thumb  behind  it,  thrust  it  into  his  mouth,  and 
down  his  throat  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Then  he 
tore  off  the  leg  of  a  fowl,  part  of  which  immediately 
followed  the  rice,  the  rest  was  returned  into  the  plate 
to  serve  the  next  comer  to  the  dish.  Again  he  re- 
turned to  the  rice,  and  again  to  the  fowl  or  the  beef; 
judiciously  alternating  layer  upon  layer,  handing, 
mouthing,  and  swallowing,  and  hospitably  inviting 
us  to  follow  his  example,  and  iustructing  us  how 
to  ball  the  rice  and  thrust  it  into  our  mouths.  No 
ceremony  or  city  civilization  here.  His  brother 
followed  at  a  distance,  and  did  not  begin  till  after 
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much  intreaty ;  but  cmce  engaged,  played  quite  as 
good  a  fist  as  Aboug68h  himself.  Thus  we  all  went 
on  eating,  talking,  laughing  and  enjoying  ourselves, 
till  abundant  repletion  taught  us  to  desist ;  then 
Al  ham  4e  lelahi,  glory  to  God,  we  are  satisfied, 
and  a  servant  comes  jound  with  a  pitcher  full  of 
water,  part  of  which  he  pours  upon  our  hands,  we 
wash,  and  it  falls  into  the  basin  below,  then  having 
dried  he  receives  the  towel,  and  goes  round  to  per- 
form the  same  ceremony  to  the  next,  and  thus 
makes  the  tour  of  the  company. 

Meanwhile  the  persons  of  less  consideration  com- 
menced repasting  on  what  we  had  lefi,  and  after  all 
had  done,  many  fragments  were  carried  away  to  re- 
gale "die  other  members  of  the  family  who  could  not 
appesur.  Adam^s  wine  we  drank  ad  lilntam,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  repast  in  came  pipes  of  tobacco,  and 
a  strong  cup  of  cofiee  without  milk  or  sugar.  Some 
of  us  partook  of  the  islamltic  beverage ;  but  most  of 
the  party  seemed  more  inclined  for  our  own  exhiU* 
rating  cup  of  tea,  which  being  proposed  to  our 
hospitable  entertainer,  he  was  all  compliance,  and 
looked  as  if  he  himself  should  like  to  try  a  little 
of  it.  The  tea  equipage  was  forthwith  unpacked 
from  our  luggage,  and  presently  the  cups  that  cheer^ 
but  not  inebriate,  mantled  on  the  floor.  They  were 
handed  round  in  succession  to  Ibrahim  Aboug6sh, 
his  brother,  and  his  green-coated  companion,  whom 
we  might  have  been  tempted  to  call  the  king  of 
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the  Fairies,  but  we  found  that  he  was  only  a  shiekh 
of  the  second  or  third  water,  and  proprietor  of  a 
considerable  village  and  territory  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Aboug6sh,  where  he  resided,  about  aquarter 
of  an  hour's  ride  from  Jerusalem.  They  eageriy 
tasted  our  celebrated  infusion^  and  though  not  very 
forward  in  their  encomiums,  I  dare  say  wished  to 
pronounce  it  good :  and  I  can  readily  believe  that 
on  a  palate  saturated  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
and  accustomed  to  receive  as  a  luxury  the  harsh 
and  bitter  draught  of  a  pure  unqualified  infusion 
of  ground  cofiee-beans,  the  softened  and  elegant 
beverage  of  tea  would  make  but  a  faint  and  insipid 
impression ;  as  the  chastened  and  refined  harmony 
of  civilized  society  have  not  half  the  attractions 
jfor  the  ear  of  the  untutored  savage,  as  his  own 
boisterous  and  discordant  mirth.  Each  of  them  drank 
about  half  a  cupful,  and  called  it  tayeep,  tayeep 
hem  tayeep,  good,  good,  aye  good,  and  handed  it 
to  his  nephew,  his  son,  or  his  neighbour  next  in 
consideration,  to  finish  and  pronounce  his  verdict 
on  it  in  his  turn.  This  is  a  common  practice  among 
the  Arabs,  and  is  considered  as  a  manifestation  of 
their  respect  and  cordiality  towards  the  individual, 
and  their  willingness  to  share  with  him,  the  person 
so  honored,  the  half  of  their  support.  However, 
for  all  that,  I  should  not  choose  to  trust  to  their 
professions,  and  would  farther  observe,  that  though 
such  dishing  about  may  be  a  compliment  with 
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them,  it  was  often  an  annoyance  to  some  of  us  to 
be  called  on,  as  a  token  of  friendship,  to  swallow 
their  tepid  slc^s,  when  we  had  plenty  of  good  tea 
and  coffee  at  our  command,  which  we  could  drink 
untroubled  or  undefiled  with  any  beard  but  our  own. 
When  the  business  of  dinner  was  concluded,  Lord 
Belmore  sent  for  his  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  The  existence  of  this  let- 
ter had  been  previously  communicated  to  both  bro« 
thers,  and  when  his  Lordship  showed  it  to  Abdel 
Rahman,  at  YafBi,  who  escorted  us  thither,  he  took 
it  into  his  hand,  and  insisted  on  opening  it  imme^ 
diately,  saying  it  is  all  one  thing  whether  the  letter 
be  addressed  to  my  brother  or  myself.  However, 
the  noble  traveller  thought  diiSTerently,  and  having 
recovered  the  letter,  delivered  it  now  with  the  seal 
untouched,  into  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  directed.  The  epistle  of  the  noble  Lady,  or, 
as  she  is  called  in  the  country,  the  Christian  wo- 
man, was  most  graciously  received,  and  read  first 
by  the  chief,  and  then  by  his  brother,  both  of  whom 
expressed  the  greatest  respect  and  friendship  for  the 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as,  indeed,  did  every  Turk 
pr  Arab  whom  we  ever  heard  mention  her  name* 
Aboug6sh  himself  informed  us  that  he  had  once 
entertained  her  ladyship  and  suite  in  his  house,  and 
exulted  in  the  honor  that  she  had  done  him  in  ac- 
cepting his  hospitality.  His  brother  put  her  a  ques- 
tion, to  which  a  laugh  was  the  answer,  How  she 
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thought  of  travelling  with  so  many  maid-servants^ 
and  not  one  husband  ? 

He  showed  us  with  pride  a  telescope  that  had 
been  sent  him  as  a  present  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
along  with  an  Italian  letter,  which  he  requested  our 
interpreter  to  translate,  as  he  had  not  yet  been  in- 
formed of  its  contents.  He  talked  with  rapture  of 
the  gallant  admiral,  and  professed  great  friendship 
for  the  English  nation :  and  I  believe  I  may  say, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  partiality,  that  all 
over  the  Levant  the  Russians  are  the  most  dreaded, 
and  the  English  are  the  most  esteemed.  .Again  and 
again  have  I  been  told,  both  by  Turks  and  Arabs, 
"  If  an  Englishman  give  his  word,  we  believe  him  -, 
for  an  Englishman  speaks  the  truth."  May  this  con- 
tinue to  be  the  character  of  our  countrymen,  and 
the  existence  of  our  nation  will  only  terminate  with 
the  existence  of  the  globe. 

Thus  we  continued  to  pass  the  evening  agree- 
ably. But  where  the  parties  are  ignorant  of  each 
other's  language,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  of  each 
other's  habits  and  pursuits,  the  subjects  of  convers- 
ation are  soon  exhausted,  being  few,  and  of  little 
interest.  Every  sentence  filtered  through  the  lips 
of  an  interpreter,  loses  its  choicest  value,  all  the 
seasoning  and  unction  of  individuality  evaporate 
in  translation.  Facts  are  useful  things ;  but  they 
are  yawning  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  amusement. 
When  the  hour  of  mirth  and  hilarity  comes  round. 
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one  fool  outweighs  iti  the  balance  ^  thousand  phi* 
losophers.  Cocker,  Cudworth,  and  tobacco,  may 
make  you  sleep,  but  they  wiU  rarely  make  you 
smile.  Such  a  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  all  the 
members  of  the  party,  and  imagining  us  to  be  some- 
what fatigued  with  our  journey,  about  eight  o'clock 
Aboug6sh  and  his  brother  wished  us  good  night. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Belmore  and  their  family 
remained  in  the  room  where  we  had  dined  and 
spent  the  evening,  fitting  up  their  own  cots  and 
hammocks  as  well  as  they  could ;  while  Captain 
Corry,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Holt,  and  myself  were 
accommodated  with  our  own  beds  on  the  floor  of 
an  adjoining  apartment,  of  about  one-foxuth  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  one  in  which  we  had  left;  the 
noble  family.  Yet  this  was  the  best  accommodation 
in  the  house  of  the  greatest  man  in  the  country. 

Next  morning  we  lefl  our  beds  at  an  early  hour ; 
but  the  earliest  of  the  party  was  preceded  by  Abou- 
g6sh.  On  quitting  the  apartment,  and  going  to 
the  top  of  the  stair,  where  a  low  wall  between  his 
two  houses  furnishes  a  charming  prospect  of  the 
valley  below,  I  found  him  sitting  on  his  heels  in  the 
shade,  although  the  sun  had  scarcely  shone  on  hid 
abode.  He  held  his  pipe  in  his  haiifd,  which  he  had 
just  taken  from  his  lips,  to  address  a  party  of  his 
men  whom  he  had  called  around  him,  and  whom, 
it  appeared,  he  was  about  to  despatch  on  some 
piratical  expedition.     For  be  it  known  that  this 
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chieftain  keeps  a  number  of  well  mounted  cavalry 
on  constant  service,  besides  a  corps  de  reserve  aU 
ways  at  hand,  to  be  ready  on  emergencies  to  run 
to  this  or  that  quarter  to  protect  his  frontiers,  or  to 
make  reprisals  from  caravans  or  pilgrims  that  pass 
within  his  reach.  So  that  but  for  our  introduc- 
tions, we  should  probably  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  defending  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  his 
myrmidons,  or  appealing  to  the  glorious  passport 
of  the  English  name  for  our  title  to  travel  unmo- 
lested through  this  land  of  plunderers  and  thieves. 
We  had,  however,  made  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  and  instead  of  being  pillaged  of 
our  goods,  were  hospitably  entertained  and  lodged 
in  his  house.  The  chieftain  kindly  saluted  me  on 
my  approach,  and  invited  me  to  sit  down  beside 
him,  which  I  readily  did,  though  not  on  my  heels, 
having  never  learnt  to  assume  the  posture.  The 
servant  immediately  brought  me  a  pipe,  and  after- 
wards a  cup  of  coffee,  which  I  continued  to  enjoy 
while  Aboug6sh  proceeded  in  his  instructions  to 
his  attendants.  Here  the  man  was  all  alive,  his 
sleeping  energies  were  roused,  every  faculty  of  his 
soul  was  braced,  and  every  fibre  of  his  body  in 
action ;  the  muddy  reserve  was  cleared  from  the 
bottom  of  his  eyes,  which  shot  forth  a  keen  and 
living  intelligence  that  pierced  the  inmost  soul  of 
his  hearers.  I  did  not  understand  the  third  of  what 
he  said ;  but  his  looks  and  gestures  spoke  folios^ 
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and  would  have  explained  themselves  to  the  deaf. 
At  length  the  conference  ended^  the  attendants 
withdrew,  and  Aboug6sh,  smoothing  up  his  face, 
laid  his  energies  asleep,  and  showing  that  he  who 
had  played  the  lion  could  also  play  the  lamb,  or 
the  tender  parent,  requested  me  to  see  an  afflicted 
child  who  had  been  confined  with  typhus  fever  for 
about  five  weeks.  To  this  I  readily  consented,  and 
having  conducted  me  to  the  sick  room,  he  left  me 
with  the  patient  and  its  mother,  and  proceeded  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  noble  visiters. 
.  On  my  return  from  the  sick  room,  breakfast  was 
spread  upon  the  floor,  and  orders  given  to  load  the 
camels  and  the  mules ;  and  with  all  possible  de- 
j^atch  we  got  ready,  and  sallied  forth  from  the 
castle  of  our  Arab  chief,  greatly  delighted  with  his 
hospitality,  and  not  less  with  the  idea  of  reaching 
Jerusalem  in  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time  of 
starting.  As  Aboug6sh  frequently  visits  Jerusalem, 
the  parting  scene  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
good  morning ;  he  saw  us  all  mounted  at  the  gate, 
and  bade  us  adieu.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  frequently  at  the  holy  city.  His  brother  con- 
tinued to  accompany  us  all  the  way. 

The  road  between  Karialoonah  and  Jerusalem 
presents  nearly  the  same  features  with  that  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  hill  country  which  we  had  al- 
ready passed.  The  mountains  continued  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  with  here  and  there  a  tri- 
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angular  patch  of  low  alluvial  land,  opening  into  a 
narrow  valley,  pervaded  by  a  small  stream  of  water 
that  scarcely  covered  its .  pebbly  bed.  We  passed 
the  villages  of  CagHon^  and  Lefta,  and  a  small 
brook  trickling  down  throu^  the  valley  of  Tur- 
pentine ;  and  having  ascended  the  hill,  where  liie 
road  was  formed  with  consid^able  care,  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock  passed  the  village  of  Abdelcader, 
the  property  of  our  green-coated  shiekh,  on  the 
left,  and  in  a  few  minutes  having  reached  the  sum- 
mit, came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  from  whi<^  we 
were  distant  about  ten  minutes'  walk  of  our  mules. 
These  plain  embattled  walls  in  the  midst  of  a  bar- 
ren mountain  track,  do  they  inclose  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  ?  That  hill  at  a  distance  on  our  left  sup- 
porting a  crop  of  barley,  and  crowned  with  a  half 
ruined  hoary  mansion,  is  that  the  Mount  pf  Olives? 
Where  was  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  where  is 
Mount  Zion,  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth  ?  The 
eiid  of  a  lofty  and  contiguous  mountain  bounds  our 
view  beyond  ^the  city  on  the  south.  An  insulated 
rock  peaks  up  on  our  right,  and  a  broad  flat-topped 
mountain,  furrowed  by  the  plough,  slopes  down 
upon  our  left.  The  city  is  straight  before  us ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  stands  in  a  hollow  that  opens 
to  the  east,  and  the  walls  being  built  upon  the  higher 
ground  on  the  north,  and  on  the  west,  prevent  the 
interior  from  being  seen  in  this  direction.  We  path 
down  the  gentle  descent  covered  with  well  trod- 
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den  grass,  which  neither  the  sun  nor  the  passengers 
had  yet  deprived  of  its  verdure.  The  ground  sinks 
on  our  right  into  what  has  been  called  the  valley  of 
the  Son  of  Hinnom,  which  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  wall  becomes  a  broad  deep  ravine,  that  passes 
the  gate  of  Yaffa  or  Bethlehem,  and  runs  along^^the 
western  wall  of  the  city.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  though 
guarded  by  Turkish  soldiers,  we  pass  without  tribute 
or  interruption.  The  rosy  countenance  of  Abdel 
Rahman,  the  brother  of  Aboug6sh,  like  a  handful 
of  gold,  is  every  where  a  passports  The  castle  of 
David,  or  tp  call  it  by  its  modern  name,  the  tower  of 
the  Fisons,  is  on  our  right,  on  our  left  is  d  ru^ed 
stone  wall  inclosing  a  vacant  field  with  a  cistern,  in 
which  the  bathing  Bathsheba  was  seen  by  the  king 
of  Israel.  The  ruins  are  at  the  gates ;  but  nothing 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  city  appears.  We  turned 
to  the  left  where  the  houses  commence  on '  both 
hands,  and  a  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  Latin  con- 
vent of  Saint  Salvador.  The  Fathers  and  the  inter- 
preters in  their  robes  immediately  came  to  wel- 
come us  to  the  holy  city,  and  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch the  animals  were  relieved  of  their  burdens, 
and  we  and  all  our  effects  accommodated  within  its 
sacred  walls. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

LADIES  NOT  ADMITTED   INTO  THE  FRANCISCAN   COlf- 

VENT ^MEETING   WITH  OUR  COUNTRYMEN— OMAR 

EFFENDI ^ENTRANCE    INTO  SOLOMON's   MOSQUE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  JERUSALEM ^THE  HOLY  SEPUL- 
CHRE  ^THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES— BETHANY BETH- 
LEHEM— sy.  John's  in  the  desert,  &c. 

Come  now  and  see  the  City  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  walk  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
considei^  the  woes  of  Mount  Zion. 

By  the  laws  of  the  holy  Franciscan  Brotherhood, 
ladies  cannot  be  admitted  within  the  precincts  of 
the  convent,  either  to  visit  or  reside.  But  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  whom  either  curiosity  or 
devotion  may  induce  to  visit  the  holy  city,  thfe 
monks  of  St.  Salvador  have  erected  a  comfortable 
house  on  the  other  side  ofme  street,  guarded  by  a 
high  wall  and  a  strong  dooife  like  Ihat  of  the  con- 
vent itself,  and  quite  secluded.  In  this  appendicle, 
or  new  quarter  of  the  monastery,  Lord  and  Lady 
Belmore  took  up  their  residen&p,  and  here,  on  en- 
tering, we  met,  to  our  great  jo;^,  our  much  esteem- 
ed countrymen  the  Honorable  Captain  Irby  and  ^ 
Captain  Mangles,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  whom  we 
had  formerly  met  at  Cairo,  and  Mr.  Bankes,  whose 
researches  all  over  the  Levant  have  been  of  the 
most  interesting  and  extensive  nature^  and  Mr. 
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ICBNOGRAPHICAL   PLAN   OF   JERUSALEM    AND    ITS 

ENVIRONS— PAGE  238. 

1.  Hie  Holy  Sepulchre-^.  The  small  Chamber  in  front  of  it— 3.  The 
Stone  OB  which  the  Angel  8at-~4.  Five  Chapeb— 5.  Globe  in  the  Greek 
Chapel— 6.  Great  Altar  in  ditto.^7.  Stone  of  Unction — 8.  Mount  Calvary, 
the  place  of  the  three  Crosses— 9.  Where  Christ  was  nailed  to  the  Cross 
^10.  TheAltaif  of  Isaac— 11.  The  Altar  of  Melchisedek— 12.  The  Rent 
hi  the  Rock— 13.  Where  the  Cross  was  fonnd— 14.  Altar  of  St.  Helena — 
15.  The  Stone  in  the  centre  of  the  Sakhara,  with  the  ground  plan  of 
flitf  Mosque — 16.  Stoa  Sakhara,  with  Chapels  round  it— 17.  El  Aksa — 
18.  Orange  Fountain — 19.  Haram  Schereefl^SO.  Where  the  Sect  Hambali 
pray-^31.  Entrance  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  Berca  Soly- 
mon— •  Jl .  Sereer  Sidn  Aisa,  or  Bed  of  the  Lord  Jesus — 22.  Wbere  Maho- 
met is  to^it  on  the  day  of  Judgment — 23.  Throne  of  Solomon — 24.  Pool 
of  Bethesda— «25.  Pilate*8  House— ^6.  Herod's  Palace — 27.  Mosque  of  St. 
Anne — 28.  Where  the  Virgin  Mary  swooned— 29.  Mournful  Way— 30.  Ruins 
at  the  Gate  of  Judgment — 31.  Ruins — 32.  Latin  Convent — 33.  The  House 
for  female  Pilgrims— 34.  Poolof  Bethsheba— 35.  Castle  of  David— 36.  Ar- 
menian Convent  on  Mount  Zion — ^37.  Garden  of  the  Armenian  Convent 
— ^38.  Convent  of  St.  John — ^39.  St.  Petei-'s  Prison— 40.  House  of  Annas — 
r41.Jew8'Synagogue— 42.  Bazars— 43.  Rocky  Ravine— 44.  Ruins — 15.  Wall 
of  Sulphur — 46.  Subterranean  Cistern  of  Water— 47.  Hospital  of  St.  Hele- 
na—48.  House  of  Omar  Effendi— 49.  Zion-Oate — ^50.  Bethlehem- Gate — 
60.  Damascus  Gate— 61.  Herod's  or  Ephraim  Gate — 62.  St.  Stephen's  Gate 
—63.  Golden  Gate — 64.  Dung  Gate — 65.  Sepulchre  of  David  on  Mount  Zion 
— 66,  Palace  of  Caiaphas— 67.  Tombs— 68.  Part  of  a  ruined  Wall— 69.  Ruin 
— ^70.  Ravine  round  the  City,  conunonly  called  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hin- 
nom — ^71.  Pool  of  Hezekiah— 72.  Sepulchres   of  the  City  of  David — 
73.  Campo  Santo,  or  Aceldama— 74.  Well  of  Nehemiah— 75.  Where  Isaiah 
was  sawn  asunder— 76.  The  Terraces  by  which  Mount  Zion  descend — 79, 
King's  Pool — 80.  Pool  of  Siloam,by  which  the  Road  from  Siloa  passes  up  to 
MonntZion — 81.  Brook  Kedron— 82.  Turkish  Cemeterie»— 83.Turkish  Ora« 
(Ory — 84.  Dragon's  Pool— 85*  Pits  full  of  human  Bones— 86.  Where  Jere- 
miah vnrote  the  Lamentations — 87.  A  Cistern  cut  in  the  Rock — 88.  Scopo^ 
«  where  Titus  encamped — 89.  Road  to  Jaffa — 90.  Mount  Gihon — 91.  Upper 
Pool  of  Gihon,  where  Solomon  was  crowned— 92.  Burying-gronnd — 
93.  Road  to  St.  John  in  the  Desert— 94.  Place  of  the  Nativity  at  Beth- 
lehem--95.  The  Manger  in  which  Christ  was  laid— 96.  Jhe  Stalls  for  the 
Hor^s,  now  Cfaapels-^97.  Solomon's  Pools  beyond  Bethlehem- 98.  House 
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of  evil  Counsel — 99.  Valley  of  the  Brook  Kedron,  leading  to  Santa  Saba-^ 
100.  A  high  Mountain  rising  directly  from  the  Bed  of  the  Siloa,  not 
named  nor  examined — 101.  Village  of  Siloa — 102.  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat — 
103.  Tomb  of  Zecharias — 104.  Tomb  of  Absalom — 105.  Print  of  our  Sa- 
vior's Foot  in  the  Rock  in  the  Bed  of  the  Brook  Kedr(m-~106.  Tomb  of  the 
Prophets — 107.  Ancient  Tombs  of  the  Jews  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat — 
108.  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary — 109.  Grotto  of  Gethsemane — 
110.  Garden  of  Gethsemane — 111.  Sepulchres — 112.  The  Mount  of  Tempt- 
ation— ^113.  Northern  Pinnacle  of  the  Mount  of  OliyeSy  with  the  mioed 
Church,  marking  the  spot  where  the  Angels  appeared  to  the  Apostles  after 
tlie  Ascension,  and  addressed  them,  <<  Ye  men  of  Galilee" — 114.  The 
Print  of  our  Savior's  Foot,  marking  the  spot  of  his  Ascension  from  tiie 
Mount  of  Olives,  with  the  adjoining  Village — 115.  Where  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  composed — 116.  Where  the  Creed  was  composed — ^117.  Where 
Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem — 118.  Road  to  Bethany — 119.  Tomb  of  Laza- 
rus— 120.  The  barren  Fig-tree — 121.  Where  Judas  hanged  himself-*- 
122.  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Jnda — 123.  Road  to  Damascus. 
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Legh,  already  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  in^ 
teresting  travels  in  Nubia,  and  last  of  all  Mrs.  Bel- 
zoni,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  traveller  of  that 
name.  All  these  intelligent  and  enterprizing  tra- 
vellers had  been  in  Jerusalem  for  some  time,  and 

\  we  had  the  pleasure  of  enjojring  their  enlightened 

I  society  during  the  greater  part  of  our  stay  in  the 
hciy  city.  "^^ 

In  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  before  I  had 
well  got  out  of  bed,  the  servant  of  the  convent 
knocked  at  the  door  of  my  apartment,  and  informed 
me  that  the  prince  of  the  Arabs  wanted  to  speak 

-  with  me.  I  desired  him  to  be  admitted,  the  door 
instantly  flew  back,  and  in  walked  my  old  acquaint- 

'  ance,  Abdel  Rahman,  the  brother  of  Abougdsh,  our 
guide  from  Yaffa.  After  the  usual  forms  of  salutation 
were  gone  through,  he  said  that  he  came  to  me  on 
the  part  of  Omar  Effendi  Nakib  el  Schereeff,  capo 
verde,  or  head  o£  the  green,  who  wished  to  see  me 

»  on  account  of  a  chronic  affection  in  his  eyes.  Hav- 
'Ug  despatched  my  unceremonious  toilet,  we  pro. 
•ceded  together  down  the  street  as  far  as  the  ruina 
of  the  porta  judiciale,  where  turning  first  to  the 
right,  and  then  to  the  left,  we  filed  along  a  narrow 
.iiisty  street,  and  passing  a  soap-work,  came  to  the 
house  of  this  distinguished  personage.  We  entered 
through  a  vault  that  served  the  double  office  of 
stable  and  warehouse,  where  a  number  of  horses 
were  tied  by  the  feet,  and  bales  of  goods  lying  piled 
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Up  beside  them ;  the  next  door  ushered  us  into  a 
court  where  were  numbers  of  seats  after  the  orien* 
tal  fashion,  with  high  wooden  canopies  oyer  them 
for  the  visiters  to  enjoy  the  open  air  without  being 
annoyed  by  an  expressive  sim,  and  where  a  posse 
of  Turks,  with  their  legs  folded  under  them,  were 
regaling  themselves  with  the  morning  refreshment 
of  coffee  and  tobacco.    They  took  their  pipes  from 
their  mouths  and  respectfully  saluted  my  Arab  com- 
panion ;  a  conversation  might  have  ensued,  but  a 
servant  immediately  showed  us  up  an  outsidestair, 
and  into  a  small  room  at  the  top  ,of  it,  where  we 
found  the  mas(ter  of  the  house  seated  along  with  a 
knot  of  jovial  long-bearded  gentlemen  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  with  their  brethrein 
out  of  doors*    They  all  rose  up  and  received  us  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  laying  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  expressing  a  degree  of  warmth 
and  feeling  greater  than  I  ever  witnessed  even  in 
any  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  which  of 
course  I  ascribed  to  their  regard  for  my  conductor  j 
it  being  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  Mussul- 
mans, and  especially  of  Turks,  to  rise  and  salute 
a  Christian  in  that  manner.    The  worthy  Schereeff 
set  us  down  on  his  right  hand,  and  after  a  few  words 
to  Abdel  Rahman,  addressed  himself  to  me,  and 
having  &8t  welcomed  me  to  the  holy  city,  or  as  it 
is  here  called  Gouts,  began  to  inform  me  why  he 
had  so  anxiously  wished  to  see  me*     The  inflam- 
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mation  in  his  eyes  had  certainly  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance.  It  was  of  eight  months*  standing  and 
daily  getting  wors^  so  that  he  entertained  serious 
apprehensions  that  blinxlness  would  be  the  result, 
and  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 
.    I  endeavored,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  comprehend 
his  long  learned  sentences,  and  I  believe  my  replies 
md  prescriptions,  if  not  equally  long  and  equally 
.  erudite,  were  at  least  equally  hard  to  be  undet^tood 
by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and 
whom  they  were  intended  to  benefit ;  for  besides 
my  having  but  a  yery  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  I  had  here  to  contend  with  a  different 
dialect ;    the   Arabic  spoken  in   Palestine  being 
very  different  from  that  spoken  in 'Egypt,  as  Scotch 
is  to  English  nearly.  However,  as  it  was  of  import* 
ance  that  we  should  cle^ly  understand  each  other, 
the  Capo  Verde  sent  out  for  an  interpreter,  and  his 
servant  laying  hold  of  the  first  polyglot  he  met^ 
brought  in  a  Frank  shoe-maker,  who  qnfortunately 
from  a  palsied  tongue  pronounced  his  words  so 
indistinctly,  that  I*  had  nearly  as  much  difficulty 
in  understanding  his  Italian  as  the  Turk's  Arabic. 
However,  between  the  two  w:e  got  on  tolerably 
well.    On  hearing  me  pronounce  that  he  would 
probably .  derive  considerable  advantage  from  re* 
peated  scarificaticMis  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
eyelid,  he  protested  strenuously  against  it  j  but  on 
being  farther  assured  that  it  was  the  best  mode  pf 
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treatment  for  the  present  state  of  his  eyes,  and  that 
it  had  proved  of  great  service  to  many  sufferer^ 
from  the  same  complaint,  both  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  operation  per- 
formed. An  ophthalmic  patient  was  immediately 
produced,  who  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  (dera- 
tion, to  oblige  the  Capo  Verde,  if  it  should  be  judged 
necessary  in  his  case.  On  examining  tl)e  eye,  how- 
ever, this  person  was  found  to  be  affected  with  ca- 
taract, and  it  was  explained  to  the  worthy  S^rhereejBT 
that  the  operation  that  was  necessary  for  the  reco- 
very of  such  an  eye,  was  altogether  difibrent  from  the 
one  that  it  was  proposed  to  perform  on  his ;  that 
this  was  quite  incapable  of  visdon,  but  perfectly  free 
from  inflammation  ;  a  sentence  that  was  immedi- 
ately  re-echoed  by  the  patient,  and  sanctioned  by 
all  the  long-bearded  Turks,  calling  out  sah^,  sah^ 
right,  right.  The  next  that  was  brought  up  for  ex- 
amination was  a  case  of  staphyloma  y  th^s  was  also 
explained  as  an  unfit  subject  for  undergoing  the 
operation  that  had  been  advised  for  the  eyes  of  the 
Capo  Verde.  After  Mm  a  third  patient  wasproduced, 
with  the  prefatory  remark,  "  This  is  a  Christian,  how 
would  you  treat  him ?*'  Exactly  in  the  same  manner 
I  replied,  as  if  he  were  a  Mussulman  sheeted 
i^th  the  saoae  complaint.  Disease  knows  no  reli- 
gion, neither  ought  the  prescripti(»i.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  a  fit  case  fw  the  operation,  which  wa^ 
immediately  performed  in  his  presence,  and  whicK 
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tht  patient  bore  remarkably  wdli,  without  wincing 
or  making  a  noise ;  after  the  eye  had  bled  fbr  some- 
time, he  was  desired  to  wash  it,  and  declared  that 
it  was  iduch  easier  than  before  the  operation. 

This  screwed  up  the  courage  of  the  noble  Turk, 
(noble,  I  believe,  is  the  practical  signification  of  the 
word  schereeff,)  who  now  expressed  his  determina- 
tion  to  follow  the  example  of  my  Christian  patient ; 
a  resolution  which  was  highly  applauded  by  all  his 
attendants.  He  preferred,  however,  haviog  the  ope- 
ration done  in  an  adjoining  room,  which  was  both 
lai^r  and  better  lighted,  the  one  which  we  occu- 
pied being  very  small,  and  lighted  chiefly  from  the 
doar«    For  though  I  had  informed  him,  and  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself,  that  the 
Operation  was  but  a  mere  scratch,  yet  both  he,  and 
his  visiters  considered  it  in  the  most  serious  light, 
and  on  entering  the  other  apartment,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  kneel  down  and  say  his  prayers,  ac- 
eompamed  b^  the  Mufti  or  Capo  Legge,  who  is  his 
eetusin-gefilian,  and  several  other  Turks,  some  of 
wfa^)M  belonged  to  Jerusaleiia,  others  were  Santones 
fpom  Damascus.    They  prayed  all  altogether  most 
devoutly  and  fervently,  and  bowed  themselves  down 
to  the  sofa  on  which  they  knelt,  and  seemed  to  kiss 
it,  an^  eeuM  not  have  been  more  in  earnest,  or 
more  importunate  had  he  been  going  to  be  put  to 
the  tOTture  or  tied  to  the  stake  to  be  burnt,  or  sub- 
jected tO'  €he  most  dangerous  operation.  When  th6 
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prayers  were  ended,  he  came  and  sat  down  beside 
me,  on  another  part  of  the  di\'an  apparently  re- 
signed to  his  fate.  Howerer,  when  I  proceeded  to 
handle  the  eye,  and  evert  the  eyelids,  he  stopt  me 
to  bargain  that  I  should  do  his  exactly  as  I  had 
done  the  Christian's,  that  is  to  make  only  three 
incisions  in  each  eye ;  a  circumstance  which  I  was 
quite  unconscious  of:  however,  both  the  Capo  Verde 
and  his  friends  had  caught  it,  and  imagining  that  I 
certainly  performed  die  operation  in  the  best  style 
to  the  Christian,  or  that  some  important  secret 
lurked  in  the  number  three,  requested  that  it  should 
be  performed  in  every  respect  the  same ;  with  all* 
of  which  I  promised  to  comply,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  operate,  while  his  friends  returned  to 
their  prayers.  One  of  his  servants  held  a  basin  of 
water,  and  an  old  Christian  woman  who  acted  as 
the  family  apothecary  superintended.  When  the 
operation  was  finished  on  one  eye,  his  friends  left 
their  prayers,  and  came  around  him,  and  as  it  bled 
freely,  they  expressed  their  gratitude  in  pious  eja- 
culations, which  ^ere  emphatically  reiterated  at 
every  bit  of  clotted  blood  that  was  taken  out  of 
the  eye,  and  which  Omar  £ffendi  never  suffered  to 
be  thrown  away  tiU  he  had  taken  it  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  squeezing  and  holding  it  up,  pro- 
testing that  it  was  diseased  flesh,  which  the  more 
knowing  ones  were  not  willing  to  allow ;  adding 
that  his  eye  would  now  get  well  for  the  disease  ^as 
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cnt  away,  that  he  felt  that  eye  move  easier  aird 
better  already  ;  to  which  all  his  friends  answered, 
nsfaalla  or  ishaUa,  a  word  which  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  pronounce  with  more  devotional  fervor 
than  any  word  that  I  ever  heard  pronounced  by 
any  people  in  any  language,  and  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  God  grant,  or  may  it  please  God  ;  a  prayer 
ia  which  all  joined,  for  the  man  is  a  good  man,  and 
much  esteemed  and  beloved.  Having  finished  the 
operation  on  one  eye,  I  proceeded  to  the  other, 
being  reminded  of  my  promise  to  stick  to  the  num- 
ber three,  and  his  friends  returned  to  their  prayers, 
which  they  left  as  before  on  my  withdrawing  the 
lancet,  to  comfort  their  friend  and  to  join  with  him 
in  pious  sentences  of  congratulation  which  they 
utter  with  much  feeling  and  solemnity. 

It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  cordial  affection 
with  which  they  sympathized  in  this  good  man's 
distress,  and  the  light  of  joy  that  gladdened  on 
their  countenance  when  they  saw  him  from  under 
the  edge  of  the  lancet,  and  heard  him  declare  that 
his  sufferings  were  diminished :  yet  these  are  the 
people  whom  we  'are  accustomed  to  stigmatize  as 
savage  and  untractable,  without  considering  who 
or  what  maketh  us  to  differ.  The  Turks  are  a 
noble  and  a  high-spirited  people,  liberally  gifted 
by  nature ;  but  untaught  by  science,  and  unsoft- 
ened  by  religion  j  their  reasoning  faculties  are  as 
little  improved  as  their  passions  are  uncontrouledc 
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They  are  wliat  those  imfbrtuniitQ  mi^  would  fe« 
duce  U8  to  be  who  would  ?ob  us  of  pur  Bible»  the 
ground^work  of  all  our  privileges,  the  palladium  of 
all  our  enjoyments,  and  the  well-spnng  of  aU  our 
hopes.    The  noble  patient  examined  with  e^ual 
anxiety  every  clot  of  blood  that  wast  taken  from 
this  eye,  as  he  had  done  those  that  w^e  takeu  from 
the  other,  and  expressed  himself  much  relieved^ 
and  his  willingness  to  take  any  medicitie.  that  I 
should  recommend,  to  lay  aside  his<  eaook,  or  heavy 
Efl^ndi  cap,  to  keep  his  head  lightly  covered,  to 
avcnd  the  irritaticm  of  light  whiqb,  in  Jerumlem^  is 
particularly  severe,  by  reason  of  the  white  atony 
i^ur&ee  from  which  it  is  reflected;  m  short,  go 
physician  could  desire  a  moxe^  prooit^ng  fiatient.. 
The  whole  bus^iess  was  closed  with  the  etemaik 
afterpiece  of  tobacco  aiid  c^oUoe^    I  prowsed  to  re- 
petat  my  visit  ia  the  evec^ng.  w  neM  momi^  at  ih& 
^thest,  and  as  soon  a^  po$aibl$  withdrew  ;iOmai:  £f-* 
fendi  and  Ma  whole  party  rising  most^  respf^qtluUy  as 
I  got  up^  to  wish  me  good  morning,  m^  to  expre^ 
their  hopes  of  ^seeing  me  again  in  the  evenij^g^ 

This  »mp}e  operajtioo,  whi^h/ coul^  ^9ily  have 
been  finished  m  three  mjnutes,.  whaj^  wikh  e^^m-- 
kig,  examining,  praying,  aipkd  pala^eriii^  si«aokiiig 
tobs^ccQ^  and  drinking  Qcrffee,  occupi^cj  me  fully 
mon^  t^^Uifoui?  hours^  None  of  the  Onientaia  know 
the  value  ^  time,,  or  have  ao^/idea  of  despatch  ift 
business*.  Ijf  it  q9»  be- readily  don^- te-d«y,  p^rh^p* 
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it  is  done ;  but  if  it  interfere  any  wiy  with  their 
coddling  enjoyments^  it  is  put  cff  till  to-morrow^ 
dnd  td -morrow,  with  the  most  perfect  unconcern*^'' 

Taher  £f]fendi  el  SchereefF,  Mufti,  Capo  legge,  or 
head  of  the  law,  accompanied  me  down  stairs,  and 
in&itmed  me  that  the  festival,  held  in  honor  of 
Nebby  Mousy,  or  the  prophet  Moses,  was  to  take 
place  next  day,  and  kindly  requested  that  I  would 
accompany  him  to  it ;  that  a  horse,  and  every  otheir 
Requisite  would  be  ready  for  me,  and  that  he  should 
fedi  very  happy  if  I  would  accept  the  invitati<Mi  \ 
Hiat  we  should  remain  there  all  night,  and  return 
the  following  day :  the  nature  of  the  festival  waa 
thus  explained  to  me.  The  mosk  of  Nebby  Mousy 
is  bulk  Q^tt  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Moses,  the 
legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  whidi  the  Mussulmans 
profess  to  know,  and  which  they  honor  equally 
with  the  sepulchres  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs 
David,  and  the  prophets.  It  is  sit  (lie  distance  of 
seven  hours  frofn  Jerusalem,  on  1%e  road  to  Jericho^ 
and  is  a  noble  and  extensive  bitilding.  Qmaar  E£> 
lemdi,  the  head  of  the  mosque,  goes  there  at  stated 
periods^  and  makes  a  feast  for  the  poor,  gives  them 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  having  deHvered  s 
dis^durse  to  tbem^  sesds  them  away.  Most  of  the 
j^THfidpat  Turks  in  Jefrnsalem  iceompany  hiiu» 

^  I  should  certainly  have  b€lien  extremely  happy  to 
have  aviiiied  myself  of  the  kind  mvitation  of  Taher 
££fendi,  but  ift  would  have  occasioned  me  to  be 
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d.bsent  one  whole  night  from  the  Holy  City,  tvhicb 
was  not  at  that  time  convenient.     I  was,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  civility  which: 
he  intended  me ;  and  having  returned  him  many 
thanks  for  his  politeness,  left  him  in  the  court,  and 
set  off  with  the  interpreter,  very  impatient  at  hav- 
ing been  detained  so  long.    Crowds  of  other  pa- 
tients were  waiting  to  consult  me   as   I  passed 
through  the  court ;  but  the  day  being  far  advanced, 
I  desired  them  to  wait  till  to-morrow.     When  we 
Arrived  at  the  street,  which  was  no  easy  task,  I 
found  the  servant  of  the  Capo  Verde  waiting  for 
me,  with  two  fat  sheep,  which^  he  informed  me, 
were  a  present  from  his  master :  I  had  formerly 
been  in  the  habit  of  refusing  these  sort  of  fees  j  but 
was  given  to  understand,  that  if  I  did  so  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  very 
unkind  piece  of  behaviour  towards  my  noble  pa- 
tient, and  an  intimation  on  niy  part  that  I  under- 
valued all  his  civilities,  an  impression  that  I  by  no 
means  wished  to  create ;  so  giving  the  serv^ant  a 
couple  (rf  piastres,  desired  him  to  drive  theni  to  the 
convent,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Belmore's  cook. 

Compensation  in  money,  for  medical  advice,  is  by 
no  means  the  general  custom  in  the  Levant ;  ilixless 
the  practitioner  i^  settled  in  the  country,  when  his 
charges  are  paid  according  to  a  previous  agreement, 
stipulated  between  the  parties,  before  the  visit  is 
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made.    If  no  such  Hgreement  be  entered  into,  the 
physician  is  likely  to  be  but  ill-requited  for  his  toil« 
A  regularly  bred  French  surgeon,  practising  in  the 
Levant,  and  h^hly  competent  for  exerdsing"  his 
profession,  informed  me  that  he  had  frequently  been 
ofieredfive  paras,  which  amount  to  about  one  penny 
of  our  money,  for  his  visit  and  advice,  and  that  too 
by  people  in  comfortable  circumstances ;  and  if  he 
did  not  choose  to  accept  of  it,  must  remain  un^* 
rewarded.     The  interpreter  is  always  paid  by  the 
person  who  calls  the  physician.     If  it  be  a  surgical 
case  requiring  an  operation,  a  regular  bargain  is 
made  between  the  patient  and  practitioner.   If  ths 
patient  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  proposed,   so 
much  for  the  operation,  and  so  much  for  subsequent 
treatment,  the  money  is  paid  down,  and  the  sur^ 
geon  takes  up  the  knife,  and  performs  the  first 
part  of  the  agreement.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  be  dissatisfied,  which  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  first  instance,  he  goes  away,  and  after  a  little 
delay  returns  again,   perhaps  several  times,    and 
attempts  to  cheapen  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
proposed.   I  have  known  several  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  general  custom.   It  is  worth 
no  gentleman's  while  to  study  the  healing  art  in 
a  country  where  he  is  obliged  to  practise  it  on  such 
conditions.     The  coquette  who  will  not  purchase 
diamonds,  may  decorate  in  paste,  and  those  who 
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refuse  the  just  Vftlue5  for  truths  must  submit  to 
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die  by  quackery  and  deceit. 

In  consequence  of  having  been  detained  so  long 
at  the  house  of  Omar  Effendi,  I  missed  the  oppw- 
tunity  of  accompanying  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Belmore,  in  their  yisit  \o  Abdel  Karym»  the  gover^ 
nor  of  Jerusalem  ;  so  on  my  return  to  the  convent 
I  breakfasted,  and  immediately  proceeded  by  myself 
to  explore  the  ruins  and  remains  of  the  Holy  City* 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Jerusalem;  which  have  come  down  to  ns  with  the 
sanction  of  high  authority.  The  first  is  to  be  found 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Nehemiah^  who  built  the 
walk  of  the  city  aAer  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity^  My  attention  was  paar* 
ticularly  directed  to  f hisf  MomxA^  by  the  Countess 
of  Belmore,  who  vi^ttted  the  memwable  spots  in 
and  about  Jemsatem,  with  all  the  zeal  and  feeling 
of  a  pious  Christian,  takiilg  the  Holy  Scripture* 
for  her  guide,  while  at  the  sana^  time  she  availed 
herself  <X  all  the  Bght  that  modern  trarvellers  have 
been  able  to-  collect  ft>r  the  illustrsttioti  of  Ais  iderft 
interesting'  portion  of  sadned  top(*grawphy. 

The  other  accotrtit  is  fron*  th«  pen  of  tho  Jewish 
historian,  Josephus,.  wfefo'  had'  the  MMSsrrtuii^  td 
irttness  the  sacl^iitg  and  i!rttc!r  deii[truction^  of  hiH 
native  city  by  the  victorious  arffis  of  Tift«»  Vos^ 
pasianf. 


It  is  a  tantaliziiig  circumstance^  however,  for  the 
traveller  who  wishes  to  recognize  in  his  walks  the 
site  of  particular  buildings,  or  the  scenes  of  me- 
morable  events,  that  the  greater  part  at  the  objects 
mentioned  in  the  description  both  of  the  inspired 
and  Jewish  historian,  are  entirely  removed,  and 
razed  from  their  foundation,  without  leaving  a  smgle 
trace  or  name  behind  to  point  oat  where  they  stood. 
Not  an  ancient  tower^  or  gate,  or  wall,  or  hardly 
even  a  stone  r^nains.     The  foundations  are  not 
only  broken  up,  but  every  fragment  of  which  they 
were  composed  is  .swept  away,  and  the  e^pectatoc 
looks  upon  the  bare  rock  with  hardly  a  sprinkling 
of  earth  to  point  out  her  gardens  of  pleasure^  or 
groves  of  idolatrous  devotion*     And  when  we  con** 
sider  the  palaces,,  and  towers,,  and  walls:  about  Je* 
rusaiem,  and  that  the  stones  of  which  some  of  duem 
were  constructed  vfere  3Q  feet  loi^,.  1^  feet  brsoGtt^ 
seven  and  a  half  feet  thick,^  we  axe^  not  ttoie  aston^ 
ished  at  tbe  strength,  md  skill,  and  pecseveraBee 
by  which  they  were  cmistructed^  than  shodced  bjr 
the  rdentless  aaad  brutid  hostiUly  by  which  they 
were  shattered  Md  overthwwn,    antl  utterly  i» 
moved  from  our  sight.    A  few  gavdeos  stiA  lemaia 
on  the  sloping  base  of  Mount  Zion,  watered  Aom 
the  pool  of  SUomn ;  the  gai^nsi  of  GtetJBcaaatM 
ate  still;  in  a  sort  of  ruined  cultEvatmi. ;.  the  fenees 
are  broken  dtMm,  anNt  the  olive  trees^  decaying^  as 
If  the  hand  t^a(t  dnessed  andi^  feA  them  wexs;  wbA^ 
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drawn ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a  lan- 
guishing verdlire,  and  nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees 
from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  but  all  round  about 
Jerusalem  the  general  aspect  is  blighted,  and  bar- 
ren ;  the  grass  is  withered ;  the  bare  rock  looks 
through  the  scanty  sward,  and  the  grain  itself,  like 
the  staring  progeny  of  famine,  seems  in  doubt 
whether  to  come  to  maturity,  or  die  in  the  ear* 
The  vine  that  was  brought  from  Egypt  is  cut  off 
from  the  midst  of  the  land ;  the  vineyaids  are 
wasted ;  the  hedges  are  taken  away  ^  and  the  graves 
of  the  aiicient  dead. are  open  and  tenantless.  How 
is  the  gold  become  dim ;  and  every  thing  that  was 
pleasant  to  the  eye  withdrawn.  Jerusalem  has  heard 
the  voice  of  David  and  Solomon,  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  he  who  spake  as  man  never  spake 
has  taught  in  her  synagogues  and  in  her  streets^ 
Before  her  legislators,  her  poets,  and  her  apostles, 
those  of  all  other  countries,  became  dumb,  and 
cast  down  their  crowns,  as  unworthy  to  stand  in 
their  presence.  Once  she  was  rich  in  every  bless- 
ing ;  victorious  over  all  her  enemies  ;  and  resting 
in.peace;  with  every  man  sitting  under  his  own  vine, 
and  under  his  own  %-tree,  with  none  io  disturb, 
or  to  make  him  afraid.  Jerusalem  was  the  bright- 
est of  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  and  fortified  above 
all  other  towns ;  so  strong  that  the  Roman  con- 
queror thereof,  and  the  master  of  the  whole  world 
besides,  exclaimed,  on  entering  the  city  of  David, 
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and  looking  up  at  the  towers  which  the  Jews  had 
abandoned,  "  Surely,  we  have  had  God  for  our 
assistance  in  the  war ;  for  what  could  human  hands 
or  human  machines  do  against  these  towers  ?'*  It 
is  no  other  than  God  who  has  expelled  the  Jews 
from  their  fortifications.  Their  temple  was  the 
richest  in  the  whole  world ;  their  religion  was  the 
purest;  and  their  God  was  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Never  was  there  a  people  favored  like  this  people ; 
but  they  set  at  nought  the  counsel  of  their  God.; 
trusted  in  their  walls,  and  walked  after  the  imai- 
ginations  of  thdir  own  hearts ;  their  city  was  given 
up  to  the  spoiler  ;  the  glory  departed  from  Israel, 
and  the  sceptre  from  Judah ;  the  day  of  vengeance 
arrived ;  and  the  rebellious  sons  of  Jacob  are  scat- 
tered, and  peeled,  and  driven  under  every  wind  of 
heaven,,  without  a  nation  or  country  to  call  their 
own ;  unamalgamated^  persecuted,  plundered,  and 
reviled,  like  the  ruins  of  a  blighted  tower,  whose 
fragments  remain  to  show  the  power  that  smote  it, 
and  to  call  aloud  to  heaven  and  earth  for  repair. 
What  a  tremendous  lesson  for  the  kings  and  people 
of  the  earth  to  learn  wisdom,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
their  prosperity,  to  recognize  the  hand  from  which 
their  comforts  flow ! 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  traveller  to  look 
upon  Jerusalem  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
he  would  set  himself  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  of  Athens,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
city  which  the  world  ever  saw.   There  is  in  all  the 
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doings  of  the  Jews^  their  virtues  and  their  vices, 
their  wisdom  and  their  folly,  a  height  and  a  depth, 
a  breadth  and  a  length  that  angels  cannot  fathom ; 
their  whole  history  is  a  history  of  miracles,  the 
precepts  of  their  sacred  book  are  the  most  profound, 
and  the  best  adapted  to  every  situation  in  which 
man  can  be  placed ;  they  moderate  him  in  prospe- 
rity, sustain  him  in  adversity,  guide  him  in  health, 
console  him  in  sickness,  support  him  at  the  close 
of  life,  travel  on  with  him  through  death,  live  with 
him  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  and 
Jerusalem  lends  its  name  to  the  eternal  mansions 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  which  man  is  admitted  to 
enjoy  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  Jesus,  who 
was  born  of  a  descendant  of  Judah. 

But  we  must  turn  to  consider  the  Jerusalem  that 
now  is.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  it  is  universally  caDed 
Gouts  or  Koudes,  which  means  holy,  and  is  still  a 
respectable  good  locking  town  ;  it  is  of  an  irregular 
ahape,  approaching  nearest  to  that  of  a  square  ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  embattled  wall,  which,  ge- 
neraQy  speaking,  is  built  of  the  common  stone  of  the 
country  which  is  a  compact  lime-stone.  It  has  six 
gates,  (me  of  which  looks  to  Ae  west  and  is  called 
the  gate  of  Yafia  or  Bethlehem,  because  the  road  to 
these  places  passes  through  it ;  two  look  to  the  north ; 
one  is  caUed  the  gate  of  Sham  or  I>amascus ;  the 
other  the  gate  of  Herod  j  the  fourth  gate  looks  to  the 
east,  or  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  is  called  St. 
Stephen*s  gate,  because  here  the  protomartyr  was 
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Stoned  to  death ;  it  is  close  by  the  temple,  or  mosque 
of  Omar,  and  leads  to  the  gardens  of  GFethseiiiane 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethany,  Jericho,  and 
all  the  east  of  Jerusalem ;  the  fourth  gate  leads 
into  the  temple  or  haram  schereeff,  which  was 
formerly  called  the  Church  of  the  presentation,  be* 
cause  the  Virgin  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  entered 
by  this  gate,  to  present  her  son,  our  blessed  Saviw, 
in  the  temple.  On  account  of  a  turn  in  the  wall, 
this  gate,  though  in  the  east  wall  of  the  city,  looks 
to  the  south  towards  Mount  Zion;  near  to  this 
there  is  another  gate,  which  is  small,  not  admitting 
either  horses  or  carriages,  of  which  last,  however, 
there  is  none  in  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  wall  resum- 
ing its  former  direction  looks  to  the  east,  it  is  called 
the  Dung-gate.  The  last  is  called  Zion-gate,  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Prophet  David  j  it  lodks  to  the  south,  and 
is  in  that  part  of  the  wall  which  passes  over  Mount 
Zion,  and  runs  between  the  brook  Kedron  or  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  east,  and  thedeep ravine  called 
the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west,  leav- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  Mount  Zion  on  the  south  or 
outside  of  the  walls,  it  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
mosque  which  is  built  over  the  sepulchre  of  David. 
The  longest  waH  is  that  which  i&ces  this,  and  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  it  runs  between  the  val- 
ley of  Gihon  on  the  west,  and  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat on  the  east.  I  walked  round  the  city  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall  m  a«  boor  and  twenty  mi- 
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nutes,  and  Lady  Belmore  rode  round  it,  on  her  as», 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  the  whole  circum- 
ference, a^  measured  by  Maundrell,  a  most  accurate 
.traveller,  is  two  miles  and  a  half. 

The  population  of  the  Holy  City,  is  estimated  at 
twenty  thousand  souls,  five  thousand  of  whom  are 
Mussulmans,  five  thousand  Christians,  and  ten  thou- 
sand Jews.    The  Mussulmans  reside  chiefly  round 
the  haram  schereefi^  or  noble  mosque,  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Solomon's  temple  in  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  city.     The  Christians  reside  chiefly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  own  convents,  which 
occupy  the  higher  and  western  parts  of  the  city. 
Those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  near  the 
convent  of  St.  Salvadore,  which  is  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  city,  on  the  sloping  edge  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  Mount  Gihon.  Those  of  the  Greek 
church,  lower  down  to  the  south-east,    on  what 
probably  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Acra ;  near 
to  which  is  the  small  and  ruined  convent  of  Saint 
John,  of  chivalrous  celebrity,  and  which  is  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  Syrian  Christians.    To  the  south, 
3nd  nearly  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  stands 
the  Armenian  convent  of  Saint  James.     This  is  by 
far  the  most  magnificent  convent  in  Jerusalem  and  . 
has  a  spacious  garden  attached  to  it  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall.     The  Armenian  patriarch,  a  dignified 
venerable  old  man,. resides  in  the  convent,  as  does 
also  the  bishop,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inferior 
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clergy.  The  apartments  in  this  convent  are  smalls 
but  well  furnished  and  extremely  comfortable ;  all 
of  them  with  sofas  occupying  three  sides  of  the 
apartment  and  covered  with  rich  Persian  carpets. 
The  usual  dress  of  the  Armenian  clergy  is  dark, 
blue ;  they  even  carry  it  so  far  as  to  wear  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  of  the  same  color.  The  dresses  in 
which  the  clergy  officiate  are  the  most  sumptuous 
I  ever  saw,  excepting  some  of  the  dignitaries  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Their  church  is  also  the  richest 
and  largest  in  Jerusalem,  and,  what  is  better,  it  is 
more  numerously  attended  than  any  other  of  the 
Christian  churches  there. 

Pilgrims  of  this  persuasion  come  in  great  num- 
bers from  Constantinople,  Armenia,  Egypt,  and 
all  parts  of  the  Levant,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Easter 
in  Jenisalsm,  and  to  dip  their  shirt  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  which  they  carefully  preserve  for  the 
last  covering  of  their  body,  when  prepared  for  the 
tomb.  Their  pilgrims  are  all  lodged  in  the  convent. 
Both  clergy  and  laity  keep  Lent  in  the  most  rigid 
manner,  and  often  to  the  prejudice  of  their  health. 
I  have  frequently  been  consulted  by  the  patriarch, 
the  bishop,  and  others  of  their  clergy,  and  respect- 
able travellCTS  and  merchants^  relative  to  their  com- 
plaints,  which  seemed  to  originate  from  their  de- 
fective and  abstemious  diet ;  and,  on  advising  them 
foT  the  good  of  their  health,  that  they  should  relax 
a  little  their  rigorous  system  of  mortification,  they 
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have  uiufonnly  replied,  that  tfaeir  duty  to  Ood  is 
grreater  than  then*  duty  to  themselves,  that  a  few 
days  would  end  it,  and  they  would  on  no  account 
break  the  rules  of  the  fast. 

When  Lent  is  over,  some  of  the  uncaged  Asiatics 
indulge  rather  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  the  following  day  is  generally  one  of  groans 
and  head-aches.  I  was  requested  to  visit  an  Ar- 
menian  merchant,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Da- 
mascus,  and  whose  jovial  spirit  had  rather  outstript 
the  progress  of  Lent.  He  had  caught  a  cold  on 
his  journey,  and  when  I  visited  him,  was  laboring 
under  an  inflammatory  attack  on  the  chest,  with 
which  he  had  been  seized  two  or  three  days  before, 
but  which  had  been  much  exasperated  by  rejoicing 
in  company  with  his  iriends  on  the  expiration  of  that 
tedious  period  of  mortification  and  self-denial.  I 
desired  that  venesection  should  be  performed  im- 
mediately. He  replied,  that  he  believed  he  would 
be  the  better  for  it,  and  wouid  have  it  done  without 
delay,  provided  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  the  operati<tfu 
I  assured  him  it  was ;  but  not  relying  on  my  word, 
he  pulled  an  Armenian  almanack  out  of  his  podcet^ 
and  referred  to  the  table  of  lucky  and  unludcy 
days  for  letting  blood,  when,  unfortunately  far  my 
advice,  this  proved  to  be  of  the  latter  description  j 
on  which  he  instantly  declared,  that  be  would 
sooner  suffer  any  pain,  however  severe  it  might  be» 
thML  nm  ^^  risk  of  blood-ietting  jexd.  tmck  a.da)r$ 
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but  that  to^n^orrow  which  was  marked  with  a  more 
kindly  star,  his  blood  should  flow  for  the  alleviatioii 
of  his  complaint,  in  any  quantity  that  I  might 
judge  necessary ;  and  no  argument  that  I  could 
employ  was  adequate  to  shake  his  resolution*  He 
said  he  knew  that  the  English  set  no  value  on  such 
rules  ^  hut  it  would  be  better  if  they  did,  for  it 
was  God's  men  who  established  them  :  the  state* 
ment  was  final.  His  almanack  was  his  God  and 
his  physician,  and  the  man  was  left  to  try  the  con* 
sequence  of  trusting  to  it. 

The  Armenians  are  a  strong  goodJooking  race 
of  people,  highly  dignified  in  their  deportment, 
civiLdDd  industrious.  There  are  many  of  them 
settled  i^  Jerusalem  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Their  houses  are  well  kept  and  well  furnished. 
On  vi^ting  them  the  stranger  is  received  with  a 
warmth  unusual  even  among  the  Greeks,  and  it 
is.  the  mpre  agreeable  for  being  sincere.  He  is 
treated  with  coffee  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  a  glass 
of  liquor,  cakes,  biscuits,  and  different  kiryis  of 
sweetQieats  which  are  handed  to  him  by  the  xms* 
tress  of  the  family,  her  daughter,  wserirant;  all 
being  usually  in  attendance,  altbough*there  should 
be  i>nly  one  guest  to  be  served.  They  take  die  cvp 
or  ^lass  from  liim  when  he  has  done  with  it,  and 
kiss  hib  hand  as  they  receive  it.  Itiey  pour  water 
on  hi«  hands  for  him  to  wash  after  he  has  done 
eating,'  and  give  him  a  towel  to  dty  them,  on  re* 
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ceiving  which,  they  again  lay  hold  of  the  hand 
and  kiss  it,  and  then  retire  to  their  station  with  the 
servant  near  the  door.  Mother,  daughter,  and 
man-servant  are  all  alike  candidates  to  take  the 
cup  and  kiss  the  hand,  and,  in  point  of  etiquette, 
it  matters  not  to  which  of  them  the  guest  delivers 
it.  They  seldom  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and 
never  without  much  intreaty,  even  though  the 
state  of  their  health  should  be  such  as  to  render 
it  improper  for  them  to  stand ;  afraid  that  by  so 
doing  they  should  be  thought  deficient  in  respect 
to  their  visiter.  In  judging  of  national  manners, 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  an  undisputed  standard 
to  which  we  may  refer  all  points  of  difierence ;  but 
I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  we  manage  these 
things  much  better  in  England,  and  that  any  system 
which  would  induce  the  Orientals  to  treat  their 
females  with  more  respect,  and  introduce  them 
i&to  pubjic  society,  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
CQnverting  them  to  Christianity  and  every  good 
work,  and  till  then  they  are  likely  to  remain  ig- 
norant and  uncultivated.  The  eye  of  the  person 
whom  we  love,  and  whose  approbation  we  are 
anxious  to  merit  and  possess,  has  more  influence 
upon  our  conduct  than  a  thousand  precepts.  The 
Armenian  ladies  have  a  sedate  and  pleasant  man- 
ner, with  much  of  the  Madonna  countenance ;  their 
eyes  are  generally  dark  and  complexion  florid,  but 
rarely  epriched  with  that  soft  intelligent  expresi 
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sion  which  characterises  the  eye  of  the  Greek  or 
Jewish  female. 

The  -  Jews  reside  chiefly  on  the  edge  of  Mount 
2ion,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  which,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  near  to  the  shambles,  which  are  most 
dreadfully  offensive : .  in  passing  them  on  a  summer 
morning  a  person  is  almost  afraid  to  draw  his 
breath,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  produces  such 
a  deadening  effect  upon  the  whole  system. 

Many  of  the  Jews  are  rich  and  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  possess  a  good  deal  of  property 
in  Jerusalem }  but  they  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
wealth,  and  even  their  comfort,  from  the  jealous  eye 
of  their  rulers,  lest  by  awakening  their  cupidity 
some  vile,  indefensible  plot,  should  be  devised  to 
their  prejudice.  In  going  to  visit  a  respectaMe 
Jew  in  the  holy  city,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  pass 
to  his  house  over  a  ruined  foreground  and  up  an 
awkward  outside  stair,  constructed  of  rough  un- 
polished stones,  that  totter  under  the  foot;  but  it 
improves  as  you  ascend,  and  at  the  top  has  a  re- 
spectable appearance,  as  it  ends  in  an  agreeable 
platform  in  front  of  the  house.  On  entering  the 
.house  itself,  it  is  found  to  be  clean  and  well  fui^ 
nished,  the  sofas  are  covered  with  Persian  carpets, 
and  the  people  seem  happy  to  receive  yt^u.  The 
visiter  is  entertained  with  coffee  and  tobacco,  as  is 
the  custom  in  the  houses  of  the  Turks  and- Chris- 
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titan.  The  ladies  presented  themselves  with  an  esse 
and  address  that  surprised  me,  and  recalled  to  my 
memory  the  pleasing  society  of  Europe.  This 
difference  of  manner  arises  from  many  of  die  Jewish 
fiimilies  in  Jerusal^n  having  resided  in  Spain  or 
Portugal,  when  the  females  had  rid  themselves  of 
the  cmel  domestic  fetters  of  the  East,  and,  on  re- 
turning to  their  beloved  land,  had  very  properly 
maintained  their  justly  acquired  freedom  and  rank 
in  society.  They  almost  all  speak  a  broken  Italian, 
so  that  conversation  goes  on  without  the  clumsy 
aid  of  an  interpreter. 

It  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  they  were 
aU  eating  unleavened  bread ;  some  of  which  was 
presented  to  me  as  a  curiosity,  and  I  partook  of  it 
merely  that  I  might  have  the  gratification  of  eating 
unleavened  bread  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Jacob  in  Jerusalem ;  it  is  very  insipid  fare,  and 
fio  one  would  eat  it  from  choice.  For  the  same* 
reason  I  went  to  the  synagogue^  of  which  there  are 
two  in  Jerusalem,  although  I  only  visited  one.  The 
form  of  worship  is  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and 
I  believe  in  every  country  which  the  Jews  inhabit* 
The  females  have  a  separate  part  of  the  synagogue 
assigned  to  them,  as  in  the  synagogues  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  Christian  churches  all  over  the  Levant. 
Tliey  are  not,  however,  expected  to  be  frequent, 
or  regular  in  their  attendance  on  public  worship. 
The  ladies  generally  make  a  point  of  gc»ng  on  the 
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Suaday,  that  is  the  Friday  night  or  Saturday  mofa^ 
kig  after  th^  are  married ;  and  being  thua  intro^ 
duced  in  their  new  capacity^  once  a  year  is  ^con- 
aidjer^d  aa  sufficient  compliance,  on  their  part,  \n£bk 
the  aadent  injunction  to  assemble  themgdves  to*- 
gether  in  the  house  of  prayer*  Like  the  votaries. of 
aome  Christian,  establishments,  the  Jewesses  trust 
wore  to  the  prayers  of  their  priests  than  to  their 
c#n« 

« 

Tlie  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  are  botli  poor  and 
atnall,  not  owing  to  the  poverty  o£  their  possessors, 
but  to  the  prudential  motives  abave-^nentioned : 
yet  it  was  ddightful  to  mix  with  them  in  their  de- 
snotions,  iind  to  see  performed  before  your  eyes 
that  cerdoionial  worship  by  the  descendants  c^  that 
very  people  to  whom. it  was  delivered  by  the  voice 
of  God.  I  should  look  at  the  ceremonies  of  Pagan 
temples  as  a  matter  of  little  more  than  idle  curi- 
osity: but  the  ceremonies  c^the  Jews  <iip  into  die 
heart.  This  is  tiie  most  ancient  form  of  worrfi^ 
In  existence ;  this  is  the  manner  In  whidh  the  GM 
4»f  heaven  was  worshipped  by  Abraham  and  Ins 
descendants,  when  all  the  other  naitions  in  the 
sirmid  wem  sitting  in  darkness,  or  falHng  down  to 
stocks  and  stones.  To  the  Jews  were  committed 
the  otudleis  of  God.  Thi^  is  the  manner  in  ^Mch 
Mos^s  and  Elias,  David  and  Solomon  worsbij^ped 
the  God  of  their  fathers.  This  worship  was  in- 
^tuted  by  <3rod  himself,  and  it\  Jerusalem,  *the 
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chosen  and  appointed  city;  and  on  the  rock  of  Sioti, 
God^s  holy  hill,  to  sing  a  psahn  of  David  in  company 
with  the  outcast  race  of  Judah,  winds  to  ecsttey 
the  heart  The  vital  history  of  the  Christian  ftith 
passes  over  the  memory,  and  you  feel  as  if  you 
joined  your  voice  with  those  chosen  spirits  who 
q)oke  through  inspiration,  and  told  the  will  of 
God  to  man.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
descendants  of  His  ancient  people  shall  join  the 
seng  of  Moses  to  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  and,  sing- 
ing Hosannah  to  the  son  of  David,  confess  His 
power  to  save. 

I  never  see  the  fine  venerable  aspect  of  a  Jew, 
but  I  feel  for  him  as  an  elder  brother.  I  have  an 
affection  for  him  that  far  transcends  my  feeling  for 
a  Greek  or  for  a  Roman,  who  have  left  the  woild 
but  childish  riiythms  and  sprinklings  of  a  ground- 
less morality,  compared  with  that  pifi*e  and  loAy 
thought  that  pervades  the  sacred  volume.  I  have 
a  desire  to  converse  with  him,  and  to  know  the 
communings  of  a  heart  formed  by  the  ancient 
word  of  inspiration,  unanointed  and  unannealed 
by  the  consummating  afflations  of  Christianity.  I 
would  rather  pity  than  persecute  him  for  refusing 
the  gospel.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  once  rung  in 
his  ears,  need  we  wonder  that  they  have  sunk  deep 
into  his  heart  ?  The  rock  must  be  struck  before 
the  water  will  gush  out.  The  coal  must  be  warmed 
before  it  can  be  fanned  into  a  flame.    The  fort 


itaust  be  taken  by  gradual  approaches.  Sithasus 
must  be  abolished  by  little  and  little.  They  are  a 
hard  working  and  industrious  people;  the  world 
has  never  been  oppressed  by  their  poor ;  the  db^ 
stinacy  with  which  they  cling  to  their  institutions 
shows  the  stuff  that  is  in  them.  Plundered  and 
expatriated  for  the  long  period  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  they  have  earned  their  bread  from 
under  the  feet  of  those  to  whom  the  writings  of 
their  fathers  reveal  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  from 
which  we  derive  the  soundest  rules  of  life,  and  the 
gladdening  hopes  of  a  future  existence.  One  would 
say  that  the  smi  of  Judah  was  a  gem,  whom  every 
Christilin  would  be  anxious  to  polish  and  refine, 
by  how  much  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  They  have  given  to  all ;  but,  saving  the 
buffettings  of  tyranny  and  adversity,  what  have 
they  received  from  the  world?  The  elements  of 
Christianity  are  incorporated  in  their  instituticms : 
when  they  consider  and  know  them  they  will  see 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  but  the  consummation 
of  their  own.  Let  us  treat  them  like  fellow  ciea- 
tures :  we  owe  them  every  thing,  and  they  have  hot 
more  of  the  original  contamination  of  human  na» 
ture  than  we  ourselves. 

,  The  Jewesses  in  Jerusalem  speak  in  a  decided 
and  firm  tone,  unlike  the  hesitating  and  timid  voice 
of  the  Arab  and  Turkish  females,  and  claim  the 
European  piivUege  of  differing  from  their  husbands^ 
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And  maintaining  their  oim  opinions*  They  are  fair 
#nd  good  looking ;  red  and  auburn  hair  are  hj  no 
itteans  uncommon  in  either  of  the  sexes^  I  never 
saw  any  of  them  with  yeils ;  and  was  informed  Ihat 
it  i$  the  general  practice  ci  the  Jewesses  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  go  with  their  faces  uncovered ;  they  are  the 
only  females  there  who  do  so.  Generally  speaking, 
I  think  th^  are  disposed  to  be  rather  of  a  plethoric 
habit ;  and  the  admirers  of  size  and  sofhiess  in  the 
fior  sex,  will  find  as  regularly  well-built  fatties,  with 
double  mouldings  in  the  neck  and  chin,  among  the 
£ujr  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  among  the  fairer 
daughters  of  England.  Tliey  seem  particularly  lia- 
ble to  eruptive  diseases ;  and  the  want  of  children  is 
as  great  a  heart-break  to  them  now  as  it  was  in  the 
d&Fys  of  Sarah. 

In  passing  up  to  the  synagogue  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  mean  and  wretched  a|>pearande  of 
ifae  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  stroets^  as  well  as 
with  the  poverty  of  their  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
.old  men  and  old  women  had  more  withered  and 
Jiungry  aspects  than  any  of  our  race  I  ever  saw, 
with  the  exception  of  the  caverned  dames  at  GornOu 
4n  Egyptian  Thebes,  who  migiht  have  sat  in  a  stony 
field  as  a  picture  of  famine  the  j^ear  after  the  flood. 
The  sight  of  a  poor  Jew  in  Jerusalem  has  in  it 
something  peculiarly  affecting.  The  heart  of  this 
wonderful  people,  in  whatever  dime  they  roam,  still 
turns  to  it  as  the  city  of  their  promised  rest.  They 
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take  pleasure  in  her  ruinm  and  would  Udk  the  very 
dust  for  h«tr  sake.  Jerusalem  is  the  centre  around 
which  the  exiled  sons  of  Judah  build,  in  airj  dreams^ 
the  mansions  of  their  iliture  greatness.  In  whatever 
part  of  the  world  he  may  live,  the  heart's  desire  of 
a  Jew,  when  gathered  to  his  &thers,  is  to  be  buiied 
in  Jerusalem.  Thither  they  return  from  Spun  and 
Fbrtugal,  from  Egypt  and  Barbary,  and  oth^r  conn* 
tries  among  which  they  have  been  scattered  $  and 
when,  after  all  their  longings,  and  all  their  sUtiggles 
up  the  steeps  of  life,  we  see  them  poor,  and  blind, 
and  Slaked  in  the  streets  of  their  once  happy  Zion, 
he  muA  liave  a  cold  heart  that  can  remain  untouch* 
ed  by  their  sufferings,  without  uttering  a  prayer 
that  the  light  of  a  reconciled  countenance  would 
shine  on  the  darkness  of  Jud^,  and  the  day-star  of 
Bethlehem  arise  in  their  hearts. 

4 

The  Jews  are  the  best  dceronis  in  Jerusalem^ 
because  they  generally  give  the  andemt  names  of 
places  which  the  guides  and  interpreters  belonging 
to  tile  different  conv^its  do  not.  They  are  not  for- 
ward in  presenting  themselves,  and  must  generally 
J)?e  sought  for. 

The  descent  from  Mount  Zion  to  the  bazar,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  is  steep,  and  coni^da*- 
able.  The  street  is  causewayed,  with  a  row  of  houses 
on  each  hand.  The  bazars  are  covered  on  the  topi 
and  are  but  ill  provided  either  with  clotibing  or 
jewellery.     Passing  them  on  the  road  towards  the 
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Porta  Judiciale^  all  ^ough  the  lower  plEtrt  of  the 
town,  the  rout  lies  between  two  immense  heaps  oi 
ruins  that  extend  far  and  wide,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  dty.  They  look  as  if  the  houses  had  been  burnt 
down  many  centuries  ago.  And  if  the  Porta  Judi- 
ciale  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  Gate 
of  Judgment  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  I  see  no 
reiMK>n  for  denying  the  ruins  here  to  have  been  co- 
eval with  it.  The  stones  are  all  laid  in  heaps,  and 
the  wood  seems  entirely  decomposed,  which  pro- 
bably occasions  the  black  and  burnt  hue  of  the 
stones,  like  the  black  flocculent  powder  that  we 
have  mentioned  from  the  decomposed  wood  in  the 
temple  at  Absambul.  None  of  these  ruins  have 
ever  been  examined,  though  they  rise  to  the  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  your  head,  and  if 
skilfully  probed,  might  be  found  to  contain  things 
of  the  greatest  interest.  In  this  quarter  was  the 
palace  of  King  Solomon,  and  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon.  We  should  not  expect  to  meet  with 
any  statues  or  carved  images  in  Jerusalem.  This 
is  not  the  home  of  idolatry.  Their  worship  had  a 
higher  aim.  And  simple  as  the  idea  may  appear, 
it  is  the  only  country  on  earth  where  men  kept 
animals,  and  stocks  and  stones  in  their  proper 
place,  and  knew  that  it  was  a  crime  to  exalt  or 
fashion  them  into  an  image  of  their  Invisible  Crea- 
tor, and  fall  down  and  worship  them  as  gods.  In 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  a  higher  feeling  takes  pos- 
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session  of  the  mind  than  that  which  is  occauoned 
by  contemplating  the  works  of  art ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  finest  statues,  so  far  from  awakening 
pleasurable  sensations  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian, 
would,  like  the  ugly  toad  in  Paradise,  only  mar  the 
holy  enjoyment,  and  destroy  that  hallowed  and  un- 
broken connexion  which  the  heart  wishes  to  main* 
tain  inviolate  between  Israel's  city  and  Israel's  God. 
In  cities  where  the  inhabitants  knew  no  better  than 
to  worship  the  Almighty  in  the  gross  medium  of 
material  objects,  the  case  is  different:  here  the 
mand  is  pitched  for  relishing  the  works  of  art,  and 
h)ipian  invention.  It  is  their  celebrity  that  throws 
the  mantle  of  inspiration  over  all  the  scene,  and 
p^akes  the  amateur  hunt  and  hurry  after  them  with 
a.phrenzied  avidity.  But  the  feeling  is  of  a  gros^ 
and  inferior  description.  It  is  that  of  a  child  to  his 
rattle,  or  his  whistle,  or  his  bread  and  butter,  comn 
pared  with  the  thrilling  and  rapturous  sensations 
of  a  man  of  taste  and  genius  towards  the  subliine 
pa$sages  of  Holy  Writ,  that  purify,  refine,  aijd  e:xalt 
the  mind,  and  bring  the  soul  in  contact  with  its 
God. 

Between  Mount  Zion  and  the  Porta  Judiciale  the 
distance  is  nearly  half  a  mile,  the  whole  of  which 
ia  covered  with  heaps  of  ruins  hitherto  unexjdored. 
This  brings  lue  near  to  the  residence  of  my  friend 
the  Capo  Verde,  and  to  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Turks,  the  Sakkar^  or  elegant  mosque,  which  oc- 
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cttpies  the  site  of  Solotaon's  Temple,  in  the  north- 
eaM  comer  of  the  city. 

My  visits  were  frequent  at  the  house  of  this 
worthy  Turk.  Every  morning  by  sun-rise,  the  in* 
terpreter,  Michael  Cassr,  a  shrewd,  strong-headed 
Christian,  who,  on  the  demise  of  the  apothecary, 
whom  he  had  served  as  a  porter,  set  up  for  one 
himself,  came  to  call  me  to  go  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  drink  coffee  with  Omar  Effendi.  His  wishes 
were  generally  complied  with.  In  the  evening, 
when  dinner  was  scarcely  over,  the  same  hulky 
mammoth  would  send  in  the  servant,  or  poke  fli 
his  own  turbaned  head,  to  acquaint  me  that  some 
person  was  waiting  to  see  me,  or  that  I  was  re- 
quested to  visit  some  dii^ressed  person  in  the  town. 
As  soon  as  it  was  posi^ble  I  complied  with  the  re- 
quest, and  having  despatched  the  urgent  business, 
uniformly  rendezvoused  in  the  house  of  the  Capo 
Verde,  where  we  passed  the  evenings.  Theanxieiy 
of  this  good  man  to  render  them  agreeable  was  ex- 
treme. .  On  my  entrance  he  always  rose  to  receive 
me,  and  set  me  down  by  his  side,  and  requested 
that  I  would  sit  with  my  legs  out  or  up  as  I  found 
it  most  convenient.  Tte  servant  always  gave  me 
the  longest  pipe,  and  watched  to  fiU  it  again  before 
it  was  smoked  out.  The  first  of  the  coffee,  sher- 
bet, lemonade,  dates  from  Babylon,  or  sweetmeats 
&om  Damascus,  were  unifimnly  presented  to  joms, 
and  wiien  he  found  tMt  any  of  them  pleased  ^me 


particularly,  a  box  of  it  not  unfrequently  Miiom" 
panted  me  home.  The  company  was  varied  as  much 
as  possible^  and  a  party  of  JSantones,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  commonly  entertained  us  with  sing- 
ing the  music  of  the  principal  mosque  in  Damascus, 
which  is  all  vocal,  and  extremely  well  executed. 
Ballads  of  different  descriptions  were  alsa  sung 
by  two  or  three  voices,  detailing  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Yousouff,  and  Leila,  or  Solomon,  and 
the  genii  subject  to  his  control,  at  similar  tales  of 
other  great  men  famed  in  Eastern  story. 

The  topics  of  conversation  were  frequently  sug* 
gested  by  the  subjects  of  the  music  or  the  song, 
which  to  me  had  more  the  air  of  fable  than  of  truA. 
Their  monotony  was  occa^onally  broken  by  the 
acute  and  witty  remarks  of  Hassan  of  Lydda,  who 
acted  as  the  great  man's  fool,  and  who  was  otie  of 
his  tenantSr  Itie  Turks,  though  shrewd  and  sensi- 
ble, are  not  an  informed  people.  The  golden  age 
of  Haroun  Al  Raschid  has  never  revived  under  the 
Ottoman  dynasty.  I  had  many  proofs  of  this  in 
my  intercourse  with  the  Turks  in  Jeriisalem.  Both 
Omar  lESdt,&  and  Taher  Efiendi  were  learned  men 
in  titeir  acceptation  of  the  phrase.  The  latter  of 
whom  knew  nearly  the  whcrfe  of  the  Konan  by  me- 
mory, and  w^as  constantly  repeating  s^titenca^  from 
iL  Yet  they  believed  the  most  absurd  traibtidnsof 
Solomon,  devils,  and  genii.  Oie  o£  them  tnenti^ii- 
led  ArdlimedieB,  who  burnt  the  Roman  vesseh  at 
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Syracuse,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Little, 
and  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors 
in  the  world,  and  stood  next  to  Alexander  the 
Great* 

The  governor  of  the  holy  city  occasionally  graced 
the  party,  and  then  the  conversation  took  a  wider 
range.  News  from  Constantinople,  from  Aleppo, 
Bagdadt,  Babylonia,  Damascus,  Acre,  Egypt, 
Mecca,  and  places  of  inferior  note,  were  severally 
detailed,  according  to  the  latest  arrivals,  for  there 
were  frequently  persons  from  each  of  these  quar- 
ters in  company,  and  the  sweetmeats  which  they 
brought  along  with  them  were  always  presented. 
Many  of  the  travellers  sojourned  in  the  house  of 
the  Capo  Verde.  The  politics  of  the  great  Em-^ 
p^or  of  the  North  were  also  discussed,  and  the 
progress  of  his  vastly  extended  empire,  which  they 
seemed  both  to  admire  and  to  fear.  France  and 
England  also  had  their  share  in  the  topics  of  the 
evening,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  latter  was 
highly  extolled.  They  had  heard  of  Waterloo,  and 
its  renowned  commander ;  and  the  Cadi,  who  had 
a  volume  of  French  maps,  but  who  did  not  know 
a  word  nor  a  letter  of  the  language,  once  asked  me 
4:o  point  him  out  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  after  which  he  requested  me  to  show  him 
England,  and  made  a  mark  on  the  place  with  his 
nail  that  he  might  know  it  again,  and  point  it  out 
to  otiiers.    But  it  was  oa  the  achievements  of  our 
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Bavol  commanders  that  they  were  the  loudest  and 
the  most  emphatic  in  their  praise ;  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  always  mentioned  with  a  whistle,  inti- 
mating  that  there  was  none  like  him.  During  the 
time  that  the  Governor  remained  there  was  no 
music,  unless  he  proposed  it ;  and  he  was  always 
received  in  a  large  low  room  off  the  court,  where 
we  remained  for  the  evening.  Our  usual  iqeetiqgs 
were  up. stairs  as  at  first. 

The  Turks  are  great  talkers,  and  their  constantly 
meeting  at  each  other's  houses,  or  in  some  common 
rendezvous,  supplied  the  place  of  newspapers,  and 
circulated  the. little  tittle  tattle  of  the  district  in  a 
very  agreeiable  manner.  If  it  happened  that  a 
person  in  the  course  of  the  day  had  omitted  a 
prayer,  or  had  made  a  vow  to  perform  an  extra 
round  of  devotion,  he  would  do  it  in  the  room 
during  the  evdoing,  while  others  were  conversing 
beside  himi,  and  that, ;  too,  without  attracting  any 
particular  attention,  althougli  the  greater  part  of 
llie,pi:ayer  was  ;pronounced  in  a  loud  whisper,  and 
."  Allah  houakbar,'*  or  "  God  most  great,*'  was 
vcx^iferated  in  a  foil  vcdce,  before  they  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  ground  as  if  to  kiss  it.  '  ^»  ^  -  .  . 
,:.. Their,  conversation,  though  grave  and  solemn, 
is  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  a  good  deal 
of  cheerfulness,  but  nothing  xmdignified  or  ob- 
streperous, and  I  never  heard  them  indelicate.  I 
^p^k;  pC  the  higher  classes,  and  such  as  wer^  them- 
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•elves  men  of  Sannily  and  education*  Thqr  are  as 
fond  of  happy  expressions  and  emphatic  sentences 
as  many  of  our  own  people  are  of  puns  and  pretty- 
isms  ;  and  in  these  the  witty  Hassan  excelled  aU 
the  party,  though  quite  an  uneducated  down,  in* 
capable  of  either  reading  or  writings  There  are 
many  things,  he  used  to  say,  that  money  cannot  give 
U8»  and  in  which,  even  the  kind  aid  of  friendship 
is  unavailing :  *<The  heart  must  bear  its  own  sorrow, 
and  the  body  its  own  pain.  No  man  by  consenting 
to  have  his  eyes  put  out  could  save  the  eyes  of 
Omar  Etifendi.  Every  thing  is  from  God^  and  with* 
out  God  we  can  do  nothing*  God  is  all  in  all ; 
submit  to  God/'  This  sentence  is  truly  islamitic. 
It  is  also  Christian  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  the 
Christians  make  a  different  use  of  it,  and  neithw 
knowing,  nor  pretending  to  know  what  is  the  will 
of  God,  till  the  deprecated  calamity  has  arrived^ 
strain  every  nerve  to  avert  it,  and  persist  in  thdr 
efforts,  while  life  and  human  ability  remam  leaving 
the  result  to  G^,  and  desiring  to  be  thankful. 
But  the  Moslem,  after  a  feeble  endeavor,  calls 
out,  **  Allah  kareem,  Allah  houakbar,  Allah  bia- 
raff,*^  and,  paralysed  in  prayer,  or  stupid  apathy, 
neglects  the  exertions  that  might  have  saved  him. 
A  sentence  of  Scripture  conveyed  to  them  by  th€^ 
interpreter,  who  was  equally  ignorant  of  its  origin 
with  themselves,  would  frequently  call  forth  all 
their  praise,  which  was  not  diminished,  although 
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they  were  afterwards  informed  that  it  was  taken 
&om  the  Christian  book.  They  consider  Jesus 
Christ  to  have  been  a  very  great  person,  and  call 
him  <*  Sidn  '  Aisa/'  but  will  not  allow  that  he  was 
God  as  well  as  man.  The  subject  however  was 
never  discussed,  or  even  so  much  as  broached  for 
discussion,  by  either  party.  The  presence  of  an 
interpreter  is  always  an  interruption,  and  the  go- 
vermng  power  is  afraid  of  committing  itself ;  but 
if  it  be  allowable  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  such  a 
subject,  I  should  say  that  Taher  Efiendi,  with  a 
confidential  person,  would  discuss  many  points  of 
&ith  with  perfect  freedom  and  coolness. 

When  the  company  had  remained  as  long  as  was 
agreeable,  there  was  never  any  difficulty  in  getting 
lid  of  them.  Omar  Eifendi  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
called  out,  ^  fi  haram,''  let  me  be  private ;  and  imme- 
diately every  peirson  sprung  to  his  feet,  wished  him 
good  ni^it,  and  walked  ofi^  nowise  offended  at  the 
dismissal.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  it  was 
civil,  and  the  good  man's  wish.  Myself  and  the 
interpreter  were  always  requested  to  remain  witii 
him,  generally  fi>r  the  purpose  of  consulting  about 
bis  own  health,  or  that  of  some  of  his  wives.  If 
of  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  company  retired,  the 
tnan*servant  in  attendance  was  ordered  to  send  in 
Ckn  Yousoff,  or  Joseph's  mother,  the  old  woman 
already  mentioned,  who  was  the  nurse,  confidant, 
and  a|>othecary  of  the  family,  and  sa  named  from 
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the  prevailing  custom  throughout  the  East,  c^  the 
parents  laying  aside  their  own  names,  and  adc^iting 
that  of  their  child,  and  being  very  generally  deno- 
minated thereby,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
names  before,  as  John's  father,  or  John's  mother  ; 
Jacob's  father,  or  Jacob's  mother,  and  so  forth, 
according  to  the  name  of  their  son.  As  soon  as 
the  old  dame  appeared,  she  was  desired  to  walk  in 
the  invalid  wife,  or  wives ;  and,  having  retired  for 
a  little,  returned  with  them  at  her  back  j  two  of 
them  always  came  together,  although  only  one  was 
complaining,  and  were  always  wrapt  up  in  their 
loose  white  robes,  which  covered  them  from  head 
to  foot,  and  which  were  held  by  the  hand  under 
the  chin,  so  as  completely  to  hide  the  fitce.  This 
is  the  veil  commonly  worn  in  Palestine.  At  first, 
they  came  creeping  in  with  a  slow  and  hesitating 
step,  and  stood  without  the  railing  that  separates 
the  place  of  distinction  from  the  place  of  attend- 
ance, till  invited  by  their  lord  and  master  to  ap- 
proach, when  they  advanced  within  the  railing, 
seemingly  with  increasing  timidity,  and  took  their 
seats  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  couch  in  the  hum- 
blest and  softest  manner,  as  if  their  pulse  durst 
not  beat,  or  their  heart's  blood  circulate,  for  awe 
and  fearful  respect.  What  a  horrible  degradation ! 
how  different  from  merry  England.  It  is  like  wit- 
nessing our  divinities  trampled  iii  the  dust  to  be- 
hold thus  in  low  submission  the  beings  whom  we 
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are  proud  to  honor  and  attend.     Attention  held 
them  mute,  till  addressed  from  the  corner,  which, 
I  am  happy  to  add,  was  always  done  in  the  kindest 
and  most  feeling  manner,  at  the  same  time  betray, 
ing  an  embarrassment,  indicating  that  their  master 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  talk  with  them  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  and  that  he  shared  not  a 
little  in  their  own  confusion.     Their  replies  were 
generally  uttered  in  a  low  faint  tone  of.  voice, 
which  being  scarcely  audible  at  the  distance  they 
had  taken,  they  w^ere  desired  to  move  farther  up 
the  couch,  when  they  advanced,  and  planted  them- 
selves q)posite  to  the  interpreter,  at  a  good  speak- 
ing distance.    Encouraged  by  this  promotion,  they 
moved  their  hands  lower  down  on  the  veil,  and 
proceeded  to  tell  their  complaints  in  more  confident 
tones.     When  it  was  necessary  to  examine  their 
pulse,  they  walked  over,  and  shocked  me  by  kneel- 
ing at  my  feet.     Sometimes,  however,  they  were  • 
antidpated,    a  liberty  which  usually  occasioned  a 
laugh  J  but  which  I  never  knew  to  giVfe  offence. 
Having  surmounted  the  nervousness  of  the  first 
introduction,  the  ladies  felt  pretty  much  at  their 
ease,  and  joined  in  the  conversation,  during  which, 
the  tightness  of  the  veil  became  relaxed,  and  the 
countenance  coming  into  view,  discovered  less  con- 
fusion than  their  manner  seemed  to  indicate.    But 
it  was  in  the  morning  consultations  when  the  female 
ranks  were  reinforced  sometimes  to  triple,  or  qua- 
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druple  the  number  of  those  in  the  evenilig,  that 
both  their  aspect  and  eloquence  shone  most  conspi- 
cuously. At  the  morning  fi  hardm  of  Omar  Efiendi, 
I  have  frequently  seen  half  a  dozen  of  long-bearded 
Turks  walk  out,  and  as  many  white-robed  dames 
walk  in.     The  ceremony  of  entrance  was  always 
the  same,  and  the  veil  was  always  held  tight  over 
the  chin,  till  they  began  severally  to  make  known 
their  complaints,  when  it  was  gradually  relaxed 
or  entirely  removed  from  the  face,  as  it  became 
necessary  to  examine  the  eyes,  ears,  neck,  cnr  head 
of  the  patient,  to  which  neither  husband  nor  wife 
ever  offered  the  least  objection ;  differing  in  this 
from  the   senseless  dowdies  of  Egypt,  many  of 
whom,    though   almost    blind   from    ophthalmia, 
would  not,  till  after  the  greatest  entreaty,  suflfer 
their  eyes  to  be  looked  at.    The  veil  once  with- 
drawn,  there  was  no  particular  anxiety  to  replace 
it;  and  the  tongue  once  untied, there  were  no  bounds 
to  its  motion.     Each  assisting  the  other  to  detail 
the  symptoms  of  her  malady,  when  all  were  pa^ 
tients,  produced  such  a  confusion,  that  both  the 
interpreter  and  myself  were  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
whose  complaint  we  were  hearing.    I  was  surprized 
to  hear  many  of  them  ascribe  their  complaints  to 
fatigue,  which,  I  was  informed,  arose  from  their 
employment  in  the  kitchen.     Omar  Eflfendi  keeps 
a  sort  of  open  table  for  the  holy  travellers  of  his 
religion  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  some- 
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times  not  fewer  than  80  of  the  holy  brotherhood 
dine  in  his  house  in  a  day,  all  the  in*door  prepara- 
tions for  which  are  managed  by  his  ladies,  and 
chiefly  byiiiose  who,  though  still  young  women, 
were  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  old  wives.  WTien 
the  females  of  superior  rank  had  withdrawn,  they 
were  succeeded  by  those  of  a  lower  order,  servants 
or  dependents  of  the  family  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try>  who  walked  in  without  veils,  and  for  whom  I 
prescribed  on  the  outside  of  the  railing,  they  not 
being  considered  as  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  place 
of  didtinction^  which  had  been  all<^ted  to  the  wives 
and  concubines. 

It  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  all  over  the  Levant, 
,that  the  Turkish  ladies  surpass  the  Greek  in  the 
envied  possessicm  of  beauty  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
correct,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  an  opinion 
£rom  the  specimens  of  both  who  have  fallen  under 
my  observation.  The  complexion  of  the  former  is 
generally  a  light  auburn,  with  eyes  of  the  same 
lovely  hue«  The  cheeks  are  unusually  florid,  and 
the  face  rather  round  than  long ;  but  they  are  by 
no  means  gifled  with  that  majestic  md  claasical 
beauty  which  fascinates  in  the  countenance  of  the 
-Grecian  £bmale«  If  the  apple  of  beauty  is  to  be 
wsested  &om  its  immemorial  possessors,  the  far- 
t£smed  daugiiters  of  Achaia,  or  their  worthy  de- 
somdants  in  Attie%  the  Fanar»  or  on  the  ik^spheros. 
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it  must  be  adjudged,  incontestably  to  the  fairer 
dames  of  this  happy  island.  - .  .  : 

I  received  frequent  invitations  to  breakfast,  and 
dine  with  the  Capo  Verde,  which  I  accepted  occa- 
sionally. The  party  usually  consisted  of  his  bro- 
ther, his  cousin  Taher  ££fendi,  the  interpreter,  and 
myself.  The  dinner  was  always  served  on  a  low 
tray,  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  dishes  similar 
to  those  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  dinner  given 
us  by  Abougdsih.  There  was  one  knife  and  fork, 
and  two  spOons  among  us  all  j  the  former  were  for 
general  use, '  but  were  rarely  employed  at  all,  and 
never  when  tearing  could  succeed.  One  of  the 
latter  commonly  fell  to  my  share ;  the  other  was 
wielded  by  the  delicate  hand  of  Taher  Effendi, 
who  seemed  to  have  no  great  objections  to  the  tac- 
tics of  the  European  table ;  and  though  a  strictly 
bilious  Mussulman,  I  dare  say  would  have  borne 
the  insult  of  a  gold  or  sUver  fork  to  raise  the  morsel 
to  his  mouth,  with  perfect  magnanimity.  We 
never  had  any  wine,  or  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kind ;  water  was  the  only  beverage.  The  hands 
were  washed  both  before  and  after  dinner :  clean 
hands  being  as  necessary  there  as  clean  knives  and 
forks  are  here,  they  being  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  have  called  it  dinner,  because  it  was  so  to 
me;  but  it  was  their  principal  meal,  or  supper, 
and  is  the  social  repast  to  which  they  invite  each 
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Other,  and  is  eaten  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

As  soon  as  the  dinner  was  over»  pipes  and  coffee 
were  introduced ;  and  we  continued  to  smoke  and 
talk  till  the  visiters  of  the  evening  arrived,  which 
was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  or  after  eight, 
the  hour  of  prayer,  and  then  we  continued  to  smoke 
and  talk,  and  listen  to.  the  music  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

The  objects  of  my  walks  or  rides  during  the  day 
generally  formed  one  of  the  topics  of  the  after- 
dinner  conversation.     On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  sitting  alone  with  Omar  Efiendi  and  the  in- 
terpreter, he  inquired  particularly  what  had  been 
my  pursuits  since  he  had  seen  me  in  the  morning. 
It  happened  that  I  had  been  employed  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  day  in  walking  about  the  Ha- 
ram  Schereeff,  looking  at  the  elegant  mosque  of 
the  Sakhara,  which  both  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans still  call  occasionally  by  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.    I  had  viewed  it  from  the  delightful 
station  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  goyemor's  house,  and  had  even 
ventured  so  far  as  to  look  in  at  several  of  the  gates, 
aU  of  which  I  mentioned  to  him,  as  weU  as  my  higli 
adaiiration  of  its  elegance  and  beauty.  He  inquired 
if  I  went  in  ?  I  replied,  "  Oh,  no  !**  To  my  great 
surprise,  he  immediately  demanded  why?    I  re- 
joined,   that  my   guide  informed  me  it  was  not 
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permitted,  and  had  even  hinted  that  I  had  ventured 
too  far  in  approaching  the  gates  so  closely  as  1  did. 
He  smiled,  and  said  there  was  no  harm  in  all  I  had 
done,  and  demanded  if  I  should  like  to  see  it. 
Perceiving  there  was  game  in  his  heart,  as  his 
countenance  brightened  and  dilated,  boding  a  dig- 
portion  to  grant  me  no  common  favor,  I  replied^, 
with  considerable  fervor,  that  I  should  prize  it  above 
aU  things,  that  it  would  lay  me  under  the  greatest 
possible  obligation.  My  ears  were  immediately 
charmed  with  the  delightful  aflsurance,  **  well  then 
you  shall  see  it«'^  My  thanks  were  unbounded  for 
bis  promise,  and  my  secrecy  pledged  till  I  shmild 
leave  Jerusalem,  when  he  left  me  at  fiill  liberty  to 
declare  to  all  the  world  where  I  had  been. 

No  particular  day  was  fixed  for  my  introduction 
to  the  mosque,  but  I  relied  on  the  word  of  Omar 
Effendi,  and  the  time  that  suited  him  wxmld  of 
/course  be  convenient  for  me*  Two  or  three  days 
passed  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it,  and  I 
was  beccHning  rather  impatient  for  the  consumma* 
tion  of  my  promised  joy,  not  without  some  degree 
of  apprehension,  that  in  the  unboonded  lifoendity 
of  his  heart,  Omar  Eflfendi  had  led  me  to  expect  a 
gratification  which  his  nTore  deliberate  prudence 
directed  him  to  withhold.  I  determined  however^ 
to  let  him  take  his  own  time  and  way,  and  conti- 
nued my  attentions  to  him  as  before^  whidi  were 
always  well  received* 
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One  morning  on  bidding  him  adi^u  for  a  Uttte, 
he  requested  me  and  the  interpreter  to  return  again 
at  noon,  without  mentioning  why#  We  readily  con* 
aented,  and  were  punctual  to  our  appointment. 
But  after  smoking  tobacco,  drinking  coffee,  and 
talking  for  an  hour,  we  were  allowed  to  retire  withi* 
out  ever  knowing  the  reason  for  which  we  ha,d  been 
invited;  but  were  requested  again  in  a  pressing 
manner  to  return  in  the  evening,  which  waisi  com* 
plied  with  with  equal  readiness^ 

On.  entering  the  room  in  the  twili^t^  we  found 
the  Capo  Verde  sitting  alone,  expecting  our  arrival. 
He  rose  to  receive  us  in  his  usual  hospitable  man- 
ner, candles  were  immediately  lighted^  and  we  were 
treated  with  the  common  hospitable  fare  ;  the  con- 
versation went  on  as  on  former  occasions.  Before  my 
pipe  however  was  half  smoked  out,  a  servant  walked 
in  and  deUvered  a  message  to  Omar  Efiendi,  which 
I  did  not  distinctly  hear ;  but  his  E:i^celieitce  im^ 
mediately  turned  to  me,  and  inquired  if  it  would 
<be  agreeable  for  me  now  to  walk  to  the  mosque  ? 
The  appeal  was  no  sooner  made  than  answered  m 
the  affirmative  with  a  burst  of  joy.  He  requested 
the  interpreter  to  accompany  me,  that  every  thing 
might  be  thoroughly  explained  and  underg^oodi 
but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  Michadi  Cassr 
to  be  of  the  party,  although  he  had  never  been  in 
the  mosque  in  his  life,  and  was  very  anxious  to  see 
it.     However,  as  he  was  a  resident  in  Jerusalem, 
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it  behoved  him  to  act  with  circumspection  in  accept^ 
ing  any  favor  at  the  hands  o£  the  rigid  Osmanleei^ 
which  might  afterwards  subject  him  to  the  terrible 
accusation  of  having  pro£ined,  with  his  Christian 
presence,  the  sealed  and  hallowed  mansion  of  their 
devotion,  hitherto  untrod  by  infidel  feet  or  unpol- 
luted by  the  gaze  of  a  Nazarene.     These  motives 
he  aft:erwards  explained  to  me,  observing  that  the 
present  kindness  and  a£y)iiity  of  their  rulers  would 
no  doubt  continue  during  the  short  period  of  my 
stay  in  the  Holy  City,  but  that  when  I  was  gone, 
little  of  it  would  remain  behind ;  and  that  so  fer 
from  sending  for  him  three  or  four  times  a  day,  he  . 
probably  would  not  see  the  Capo  Verde  once  in  six 
months.  Conceiving  that  he  had  some  solid  reason 
for  his  refusal,  which  he  could  not  with  propriety 
disclose  in  presence  of  Omar  Efiendi,  I  did  not 
urge  him  to  accompany  me ;  hut  laying  aside  my 
white  burnous,  which  I  had  hitherto  worn  after  the 
fashion  of  Cairo,  put  on  a  black  abba  of  the  Capo 
Verde  wliich  was  brought  me  by  as  black  a  Hercules, 
of  whom  the  interpreter  remarked  that  there  was 
only  one  person  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  too  a  fellow- 
servant,  who  was  piu  diavolo  che  lui,  more  devil 
than  he.     Thus  equipt,  my  sooty  conductor  laid 
hold  of  me  by  the  left  hand  and  out  we  sallied 
on  the    sacrilegious   errand   accompanied  by  an- 
other domestic. 

Having  cleared  the  premises  of  Omar   Effendi, 


we^  passed  by  the  house  of  Taher  Effendi,  and  went 
down  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  town>  where 
we  turned  to  the  left  and  gradually  ascended  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Moriah,  passed  the  house 
of  the  cadi,  and  entered  by  the  gate  into  the  Ha- 
rdm  SchereefK  This  is  the  name  which  is  given  to 
the  whole  space  enclosed  about  the  mosque,  and  is 
interpreted  to  mean  the  grand  or^  noble  retirement 
for  devotion.  Proceeding  forward  a  few  yards,  we 
ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  got  upon  the  stoa 
sakhara,  an  elevated  platform  floored  with  mar- 
ble, all  round  the  mosque,  from  the  door  of  which 
we  were  now  distant  but  a  few  paces.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  door,  a  gentle  knock  brought  up 
the  sacristan,,  who,  apjmzed  of  our  arrival,  was 
waiting  within  to  receive  us.  He  demanded  ra- 
ther  sternly,  who  we  were^  and  was  answered  by  my 
.black  conductor  in  tones  not  less  consequential  than 
his  own*  The  door  immediately  edged  up  to  pre- 
sent as  much  as  possible  the  light  from  shilling  out, 
and  we  squeezed  ourselves  in  with,  a  light  and  noise- 
less ^step,  although  there  was  no  person  near  who 
could  be  alarmed  by  the  loudest  sound  of  our 'bare 
feet  upon  the  marble  floor.  The  door  was  no  sooner 
shut  than  the  sacristan,  taking  a  couple  of:  candles 
in.his  hand,  showed  us  all  over  the  interior  of  this 
building,  pointing,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  to  th^ 
elegant  marble  walls,  the  beautifully  gilded  ceiling, 
the.wellat  which  the  true  worshippers  drihk  and 
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trashy  with  xvliich  we  also  blessed  our  palates  and 
moistened  our  beards,  the  paltry  reading'^desk  with 
the  ancient  Koran,  the  handsome  columns,  and  the 
green  stone,  with  the  wonderful  naik.  'As  soon  as 
we  had  completed  this  circuit,  pulling  a  key  from 
his  girdle,  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  railing 
which  separates  the  outer  from  the  inner  part  o£ 
the  mosque,  which,  with  an  elevation  of  two  or 
three  steps,  led  us  into  the  sacred  recess ;  where  he 
pointed  out  the  patches  c^  mosaic  in  the  floor,  the 
round  flat  stone  which  the  Prophet  carried  on  his 
arm  in  battle,  directed  us  to  introduce  our  hand 
through  the  hole  in  the  wooden  box  to  feel  the  print 
of  the  Prophet's  foot,  and  through  the  posts  of  the 
wooden  rail  to  feel  as  well  as  to  see  the  marks  of 
tile  angel  Gabriel's  fingers,  into  which  I  carefully 
put  my  own,  in  the  sacred  stone  tiiat  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  mosque,  and  from  which  it  derives 
the  name  of  SaUiara,  or  locked-up,  and  over  which 
is  suspended  a  fine  cloth  of  green  and  red  satin; 
but  which  was  so  covered  with  dust,  that,  but  for 
the  information  of  my  guide,  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  tell  the  composing  colors ;  and  finally 
he  pointed  to  the  door  that  leads  into  the  small 
cavern  below,  of  which  he  had  not  the  key.  I 
looked  up  to  the  interior  of  the  dome ;  but  there 
being  fow  lamps  burning,  the  light  was  not  suffici^ 
ent  to  show  me  any  of  its  beauty,  farther  than  a 
general  glance.     The  columns  and  curiosities  were 
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CiHinted  over  again  and  agaiof  the  arches  were 
^daRy  examined  and  enumeratedt  ta  be  sure  that 
I  had  not  niissed  nor  forgotten  any  of  them.  Writ- 
ing would  have  been  an  ungracious  behaviour,  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  thou^nd  suspicions,  that  next 
day  would  have  gone  to  swdl  the^neral  current 
of  the  city  gossip  to  the  prejudice  bodi  of  tpyself 
add  my  friend.  Having  examined  the  adytum, 
we  once  more  touched  the  footstep  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  finger  prints  of  the  aagel  Gftbriel,  and  de- 
scended the  steps  over  which  the  door  was  imme- 
diately sectured.  We  viewed  a  se<;K>nd  time  th^  in* 
teriof  of  the  buildings  drank  of  the  well,  counted 
the  remaining  nails  in  the  green  stone,  as  well  as 
the  empty  holes ;  then  having  put  a  dolfer  into  the 
hands  of  the  sacristan,  which  he  grasped  very  hard 
with  his  fist  while  he  obstinatdy  refused  it  willn  bis 
toi^ue,  we  hied  us  out  at  the  gate  c^  Paradise,  bab 
el  Jenn^,  and,  having  made  the  exterior  circuit  of 
the  mosque,  we  passed  by  the  judgment-soat  of 
3olQmon,  and  descended  from  the  stoa  jsakhara  by 
another  flight  of  steps  into  the  outer  field  of  this 
elte^nt  enclosure.  Here  we  put  on  our  shoes^  and 
turning  to  the  l^ft,  walked  through  the  trees,  that 
were  but  thinly  scattered,  in  the  smooth  grassy  turf 
to  a  house  th3*t  >adjoins  the  wall  of  the  enclosure, 
which  m  this  fhce  is  also  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
which  is  said  to  contain  the  thrcme  of  Id^ig  Solomon, 
Here  there  was  no  admittancei  and  from  this  we 
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proceeded  to  a  stair  whieh  led  up  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  sat  down  upon  the  stone  on  which  Ma*- 
hornet  is  to  sit  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  to  judge 
the  reimbodied  spirits  assembled  beneath  him  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Descending  from  this 
seat  of  tremendous  anticipation,  which,  if  Mahomet 
were  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  would  be  as  trying  to 
him  as  his  countenance  would  be  al»ining  to  the  re- 
imbodied spirits,  we  walked  along  the  front  of  £1 
Aksa,  the  otiier  mosque,  which  occupies  the  side,  as 
the  Sakhara  does  the  centre,  of  the  enclosure,  and 
arrived  at  another  fountain  where  we  again  washed 
our  beards  and  tasted  the  water.  We  had  scarcely 
advanced  half  a  dozen  of  steps  from  the  cooling 
wave,  when  a  voice  from  the  window  of  the  cadi's 
house,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  called  out,  who  goes 
there?  Had  I  been  alone,  and  so  challenged,  I  should 
have  been  puzzled  for  an  answer,  for  my  tongue 
would  instantly  have  betrayed  me,  had  I  been  in- 
clined to  counterfeit ;  but  my  sable  attendant  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  of  surly  and  fearless  confidence, 
"  Men,  and  bed-mn-d  to  you ;  what's  your  busi- 
ness?" The  call  was  from  some  of  the  santones  of 
the  mosque,  of  which  Omar  Eflfendi  is  the  head,  and 
hearing  the  well  knoNvn  voice  of  his  myrmidra,  the 
challenger  slunk  into  his  cell,  and  we  continued 
our  walk,  without  farther  interruption,  round  to  the 
house  of  the  governor,  where,  having  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Har^m  Schereeff,  we  retraced  our  steps, 
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passed  out  by  the  gate  at  which  we  entered,  and 
regained  the  house  of  Omar  EfFendi.  Here  I  laid 
aside  the  black  abba,  resumed  my  white  burnous, 
and  walked  into  the  room  as  gravely  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  noble  Turk,  participating  in 
my  joy,  received  me  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
sat  me  down  by  his  side,  and  enquired  if  I  had 
seeii  the  Sakhara?  I  rejoined  in  the  affirmative, 
and  perceiving  that  the  cause  of  my  absence  was 
no  secret  to  those  who  were  now  assembled  around 
him,  I  expressed  my  high  admiration  of  its  beauty, 
and  my  sincere  thanks  to  him  for  having  permitted 
me  the  envied  gratification  of  seeing  what  had  been 
refused  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  during  the 
long  period  of  its  appropriation  to  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet,  with  the  exception  of  De  Hayes,  the  Am- 
bassador of  Lewis  the  thirteenth,  who  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  permission. 

He  next  proceeded  to  examine  me  in  detail  on 
the  different  places  that  I  had  seen,  and  when  his 
queries  were  exhausted,  t  begged  of  him  to  explain 
to  me  certain  terms  used  by  my  guide,  which  I 
did  not  fully  comprehend,  and  afterwards  to  explain 
to  me  the  interior  of  the  dome.  He  regretted 
that  the  want  of  light  had  prevented  me  from  seeing 
it,  and  was  proceeding  to  supply  the  defect  by  a 
verbal  description,  when  his  brother  who  was  sit- 
ting on  the  other  side  of  the  divan,  called  out  why 
don't  you  go  in  during  the  day?  The  question  elec- 
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triiied  me  with  joy ;  but  considering  it  perha|>s  as  a 
little  rash,  I  looked  at  the  Capo  Verde  before  making 
any  reply,  when  he  speedily  removed  all  doubt  re* 
specting  his  brother's  prudence,  by  converting  the 
query  into  the  imperative  sanction  of  ye%  go  in  dur- 
ing the  day ;  which  was  no  sooner  'said  than  cordially 
accepted,  and  his  brother  and  cousid,  each  moving 
his  two  fore-iingers  in  a  parallel  direction^  said  Sava^ 
Sava,  we  shall  go  in  together  as  a  token  of  friendship 
iand  respect.  Several  other  Turks  did  the  same^  for 
in  these  countries  the  friendship  of  the  principal  per<» 
son  always  ensures  the  officious  and  often  trouble 
some  attention  of  his  inferiors  and  dependants. 

Next  day,  having  previously  provided  myself 
with  a  pencil,  which  a  friend  was  kind  enough  td 
lend  me,  I  returned  at  noon  to  the  house  of  the 
Capo  Verde,  which  was  the  time  and  place  iisied  for 
our  rendezvous,  and  immediately  in  con^pan)^  ^th 
four  well  dressed,  long  bearded  Turks  repaired  to 
the  Har^  Schereeff,  which  we  entered  by  the 
same  gate  as  I  had  done  the  evening  before^ 

This  sacred  enclosure  is  thesq^ny  spot  of  moslem 
devotion.  There  is  no  sod  likte  that  which  covers 
the  ample  area  of  its  contents,  afid  nO  mosque  at 
all  comparable  to  the  Sakhara.  Here  the  god  of 
day  pours  his  choicest  rays  in  a  floo4  of  light 
that  streaming  all  round  upon  the  mttrfaie  pave- 
ment, mingles  its  softened  tints  in  the  verdant  turf 
and  leaves  nothing  to  compare  with^  or  desire  be- 
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jbnd.  It  saems  a$  if  the  glory  of  the  temple  still 
dwelt  upon  the  mofiqae,  and  the  glory  of  Solomcm 
still  covered  the  site  of  his  temple.  On  the  same 
spot  and  under  the  same  sun  the  mennxy  conjures 
up  a  thousand  delightful  remembrances^  and  con- 
templates in  review  the  glorious  houae»  the  decji^ 
cation  and  prayer  of  the  wisest  of  kings,  spreading 
fcrth  his  hancb  in  the  midst  of  his  people ;  the 
ire  descending  upon  the  burnt  offering  and  the  s^-^ 
erifice,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filling  the  h<Hise 
with  the  people  bowing  down  with  their  faees  tx> 
the  pavement,  and  worshipping  and  prauii^g  the 
Lord  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  enduretJH  for 
ever*  The  spectator  forgets  that  it  is  a  housh^  of 
iareigd  devotion,  and  feels  a^  if  in  the  radiant 
opalescence  of  Ha  light,  an  inviting  ray  was  aent 
fortib  to  the  heart  of  every  retmrmng  Israelite  to 
this  ancient  ceeyfere  of  prayer*  There  is  »q  re- 
ftected  Hght  hkQ  t&e  light  &Qm  the  ^akhara ;  like 
the  gloriow  ran  itself  it  st9^  aifm^  in  the  worlds 
aftd  there  is  but  oiie  spot  on  enfth.  where  all  t)^ug^ 
typical  were  done  away,  thAt  sink*  a  deeper  interest 
into  the  heart  of  the  Christian. 

The  dimensioi9»  ef  this  nuble  enclosure,  aa  fur* 
nished  ma  by  the  ooui^n  of  Omar  Efkndi,  are  in 
lei^th  six  hundred  md  sisty  peeks  of  Constanti^r^ 
noi^e,  that  is  about  one  thouia^^d  four  kmdredand 
ei^ty-ntne  fibet»  measuring  from  the  arch  of  prayer 

i^Aksa  to  IkB  h^h  el  Slal4m^  or  gate  ei  peace^ 
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which  is  the  name  of  the  gate  on  the  opposite  end. 
In  breadth  it  is  four  hundred  and  forty  peeks,  or 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet,  measuring  from 
Allah  dien  to  the  gate  Beseri  on  the  west 

This  spacious  square  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and 
on  the  south  by  the  wall  of  the  city ;  through 
which  there  is  only  one  gate  and  that  leads  into 
El  Aksa  on  the  south.  There  were  formerly  two 
gates  on  the  east  side,  and  the  gate  of  Tobet  bab 
el  Tobe  both  of  which  are  now  built  up.  The 
other  two  sides  of  the  square  are  in  the  town.  The 
west  side  is  enclosed  by  a  line  of  Turkish  houses, 
and  is  entered  by  five  gates ;  the  north  side  is  en* 
closed  partly  by  a  wall,  and  partly  by  Turkish  houses, 
and  is  entered  by  three  gates.  Having  passed  in  by 
either  of  these  gates,  the  visiter  enters  what  may  be 
called  the  outer  court  of  the  Haram  Schereeff,  which 
IS  a  fine  smooth  level  space  all  round  the  Stoa  Sak- 
hara,  falling  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  east, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  sward  of  grass  with  orange, 
olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees  scattered  over  it  in 
different  places,  but  no  where  forming  a  thicket, 

In  the  sacred  retirement  of  this  charming  spot# 
the  followers  of  the  prophet  delight  to  saunter  or 
repose  as  in  the  elysium  of  their  devotion,  and 
arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  East,  add 
much  to'  the  beauty,  the  interest,  and  solemn  still- 
ness .  of  the  scene  which  they  seem  loath  to  quit 
either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  the  house  of 
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prayer.  In  the  midst  of  this  court,  but  nearer  to 
the  west  and  south  sides^  there  is  an  elevated  plat- 
form, which  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
square,  and  is  called  Stoa  Sakhara  ;  some  parts  of 
it  are  higher  than  others,  as  the  aground  on  which 
it  is  erected  is  more  or  less  elevated,  but  it  may  be 
said  to  average  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  grassy  court.  It  is  accessible  on 
all  sides  by  a  number  of  spacious  stairs  that  appear 
to  have  answered  originally  to  exterior  gates  of 
entrance  into  the  Haram  SchereefF.  There  are 
three  on  the  west  side,  two  on  the  north,  one  on 
the  east  side,  and  two  on  the  south  ;  that  on  the 
east  fronts  the  obstructed  golden  gate,  it  is  more 
worn  than  any  of  the  rest  and  much  in  want  of  re- 
pair :  these  stairs  are  all  surmounted  at  the  top  with 
lofty  arches ;  some  of  them  have,  four  arches,  so 
that  one  stair  leads  to  four  entrances  into  the  Stoa 
Sakhara,  and  has  a  most  magnificent  and  triumphal 
appearance. 

The  platform,  or  Stoa  Sakhara,  is  paved  with  fine 
polished  marble,  chiefly  white,  with  a  shade  of 
blue,  some  of  the  stones  look  very  old,  are  curi- 
ously wrought  and  carved,  and  have  evidently  be- 
longed to  a  former,  building.  There  are  no  trees 
on  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  but  tufts  of  grass  in  many 
places,  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  kept, 
and  which  afford  great  relief  to  the  eye  from  the 
intense  glare  of  light  and  heat,  reflected  from  the 
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marble  pavement.  Round  Ae  «dge  cf  the  Stou 
Sakhara,  there  are  numbers  of  smaM  houses ;  five 
of  which  on  the  norA  side  are  occupied  by  -safi- 
tones  or  religious  ascetics ;  one  on  the  south  n  finf 
the  doctors  of  the  law  to  hold  tbesr  consdttatiDnB 
in ;  one  on  the  west  for  contahnig  Ae  joISL  for 
painting  the  brick  and  tile  for  the  n^air  of  the 
Sakhara ;  the  rest  are  places  of  private  prayer  for 
the  diflferent  sects  of  MussodmaiiB  or  b^evers^ 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

But  the  great  beauty  of  die  platform  as  wellasof 
the  whole  enclosure  is  the  Sakhara  itsdf,  whidi  i$ 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  platfhmiy  and  but  a  ^tda 
amoved  from  the  south  side :  it  is  a  i^egular  oo 
tagon  of  about  sixty  feet  a  Bide>  a&d  is  entered  hj 
four  spacious  doors.  Bab  el  Oai'bi  ^tn  the  west  ^ 
bab  el  Shergy,  or1)al>  Nebbe  Daoud,  or  gate  of  ^die 
prophet  Davids  on  the  east  j  bab  d  KiMa,  or  gste 
towards  which  the  Mussulman  tums  his  face  in 
prayer,  on  the  south ;  and  bab  el  Jenn^  or  gate  of 
the  garden  on  the  north.  Each  of  these  doors  is 
adorned  with  a  porch,  which  projects  &om  the  tine 
of  the  building  and  rises  considerably  up  oh  the 
wall.  The  lower  story  of  the  Sakhara  is  faced 
with  marble,  the  blocksof  which  are  of  diffi^rentsiMs^ 
and  many  of  them  evideirtly  resting  on  the  side  or 
narrowest  fiurface.  They  look  much  older  on  a 
close  inspection  tfian  they  do  v/hen  viewed  from 
a  distance,  and  Aek  disintegration  in(£cates  a  much 
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greater  ^^  f)^n  the  stones  c^  the  houses,  s^id  to 
h^!ve  beQB  Ibuilt  in  the  time  of  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantijie  tli^  Qifeat }  and  projbably  both  they  and  the 
aged  stones  in  the  flooring  on  the  Stoa  Sakhara,^ 
forined  part  of  the  ^lendid  temple  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  th^  Romans,  Each  side  of  the  Sakhai^a 
b  pcifi9e][l^d }  ih^  centre  stone  of  one  pannel  is 
square,  of  another  it  is  octagonal,  and  thus  they 
altem^^e  aU  round ;  the  sides  of  each  pannel  run 
down  the  angles  of  the  building  like  a  plain  pilaster, 
and  give  the  appearance  as  if  the  whole  side  of 
tb^  ^d^e  was  set  in  a  frame.  The  marble  is 
white  with  a  considerable  tinge  of  blue,  and  square 
pieces  of  blue  marble  are  introduced  in  different 
pUces,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pleasing  effect } 
there  are  no  windows  in  the  marble  part  or  lower 
story  of  the  building.  The  upper  story  qf  this 
elegant  building  is  facecj  with  small  tiles  of  about 
eight  Of  nine  indies  square,  ih^y  are  painted  of 
different  colors  white,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  but 
blue  prevail  throughojuijt.  They  are  coveived  with 
9^tences  from  the  ]K[pr;^n,  though  of  this  last  I 
COVild  Qot  be  certain  oq  account  of  the  height^ 
wd  my  imperifect  "kpowl^^ge  of  tiie  cl^aractex } 
tb^e  are  i?even  wellrproportioi;ked  windows  on  pad^ 
9M^»  ^x.eept  wheiie  the  pojrch  rises  high,  and  then 
there  jare  only  si?:,  p^g  of  which  is  gegaerally  bu^t 
up,  §9  tfe^  only  fivie  £»re  pffejctivej  the  whole  ju^ 
e;3ctreinsly  J^l^t  j^«l  liiii^autilul^  and  froQi  tb^  wxtux^ 
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of  the  soft  colors  above  and  the  pannelled  and 
blue  and  white  tinge  of  the  marble  below,  the  eye 
is  more  delighted  with  beholding  it  than  any  build- 
ing I  ever  saw. 

The  admiration  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
exterior  was  not  diminished  by  a  view  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  arrangements  of  which  are  so  managed 
as  to  preserve  throughout  the  octagonal  form  agree* 
able  to  the  ground  plan  of  the  building.  The  in- 
side of  the  wall  is  white,  without  any  ornament,  and 
I  confess  I  am  one  who  think  ornaments  misplaced 
in  a  house  of  prayer,  or  any  thing  to  distract  the 
mind  when  it  comes  there  to  hold  converse  with  its 
God.  The  floor  is  of  gray  marble,  and  was  then 
much  covered  with  dust  from  some  repairs  that  were 
executing  on  the  dome. 

A  little  within  the  door  of  the  bab  el  Jenn^, 
or  west  door,  there  is  a  flat  polished  slab  of  green 
marble,  which  forms  part  of  the  floor.  It  is  about 
fourteen  inches  square,  and  was  originally  pierced 
by  eighteen  nails,  which  would  have  kept  theilp  place, 
but  for  the  amazing  chronometrical  virtues  with 
which  they  were  endowed.  For  such  is  their  magical 
temper,  that  they  either  hold  or  quit,  according  to 
the  times,  and  on  the  winding  up  of  each  great  and 
cardinal  event,  a  nail  has  regularly  been  removed 
to  mark  its  completion  ;  and  so  many  of  these  signal 
periods  have  already  rolled  by,  each  clenched  by 
an  accompanying'  nail,  that  now  only  three  and  a 
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half  remain,  fourteen  and  a  half  having  been  dis-^ 
placed  in  a  supernatural  manner*  I  waa  anxious  to 
learn  what  great  event  had  drawn  the  first  nail,  the 
second,  the  thirds  and  so  onward  in  succession ; 
whether  they  had  taken  their  departure  one  at  a 
time,  or  if  they  had  fled  in  divided  portions,  as 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  now,  or  whether  the  sly 
disappearance  of  half  a  nail  marked  the  silent  course 
of  time  in  the  accomplishment  of  half  an  event,  as 
that  of  a  whole  nail  indicated  the  consummation  of 
one  whoJe  event.  But  on  all  these  important  points 
I  could  learn  nothing,  neither  could  any  one  in* 
form  me  when  the  last  half  nail  took  its  flight,  nor 
when  the  other  half  was  expected  to  follow.  It  is 
an  equally  recondite  matter,  known  only  to  the 
wise  in  wonders,  how  the  nails  got  into  the  stone, 
as  how  they  get  out  of  it.  Thus  much,  however,, 
the  hierophants  vouched  safe  to  commiinicate,  that 
when  all  the  nails  had  made  their  escape,  that 
all  the  events  contained  in  the  great  map  of  time 
will  then  have  been  unfolded,  and  that  there  will^ 
then  be  an  end  of  the  world,  or  nothing  but  a 
dull  monotonous  succession  till  the  final  consum- 
mation of  all  things.  My  conductor  also  gravely 
informed  me,  that  underneath  this  stone  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David,  lies  buried.  All  of  which  solemn 
nonsense  it  was  proper  for  me  to  hear  withput  ap- 
pearing to  doubt  either  the  information,  or  the 
source  from  which  it  came..  ,    . 
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The  well  at  the  iiMide  of  the  bob  el  Garbc^^  the 
nadiag  dedc»  and  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Koiuo, 
hare  been  already  mealionedt  to  which  I  may  add 
the  awkward  nanow  wooden  ataircaae  that  l»d» 
to  the  top  of  die .  building,  and  these  comprise  all 
the  objects  worthy  of  notice  that  occur  between 
the  wall  and  the  first  row  of  cohimns  within  the 
Sakhara. 

There  ace  twenty-four  cohunas  in  the  first  row^ 
j^aced  parallei  with  the  eight  sides  of  the  building, 
three  opposite  to  each  side,  eo  as  jstiU  to  preserve 
the  octagonal  form.  They  vt  all  of  the  i^me  kimd 
of  marble,  but  rather  of  a  darker  ime  than  that  on 
die  exteriinr  of  the  building.  Eight  of  them  are 
large  equare  jdain  columns,  of  no  order  of  ancbiAeie-'. 
ture,  and  aU  placed  opposite  to  tha  eight  entering 
angles  of  the  edifice,  and  are  indmted  <m  die  inner 
side,  so  that  they  furnish  an  acute  termination  to 
die  octagonal  lines  within.  Betwe^  f  veiy  two  ^ 
die  eqpane  eokunns  thece  me  two  round  pokimns, 
well  proportioned  and  resting  on  a  base*  They 
are  ftom  eigbteen  to  twen^  feet  high,  wit^  a  sort 
ef  Corinthian  capttaL  I  ^fid  ioot  reoHurk  t^  it  w w 
gPtf  whieh,  had  it  been  the  pase.  I  ikkk  I  must 
have  done,  having  <speciai)y  notod.  ib^  tim  le^f  J4 
nosed,  and  tuned -over  $  l>ut  thaj;  I  did  not  MmU 
deritdietrueieaf4)fthe  Corinthian  capital.  Alsfge 
square  p&rth  of  marble  extends  from  the  ^top  of  j!;h^ 
one  cdumn  to  the  other,  and  above  It  theise  i^  9P0^ 
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s(trueted  a  number  of  arches  all  roumi*  The  abut- 
ments of  two  separate  arches  rest  upon  the  |>tinths 
above  the  capital  c£  eacb  CGftfunn,  so  that  there  are 
^ree  arches  opposed  to  ewfa  side  of  the  buildings 
making  twenty-four  in  the  row  of  columns.  Hie 
arches  are  slightly  poiiited^  and  support  i^  inner 
end  of  the  rod^  or  ceiling,  which  is  of  wood  plaB" 
tered,  and  ornamented  in  compartments  of  the  oc- 
tagonal form,  and  highly  gilt  -;  the  outer  end  of  the 
roof  rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  buildmg.  The  in^ 
tercdkimnial  space  is  vacant.  Not  so  in  the  innei^ 
eirde  of  columns,  to  winch  we  nowproceed.  They 
are  about  two  paces  from  the  otrtar  row,  and  are 
only  sixteen  in  numl>er.  There  are  four  laige  square 
columns,  one  opposed  to  each  alternate  angle  of  the 
bttSding,  and  three  smaH  ixHmd  columns  between 
each  of  them.  Their  base  rests  upon  an  elevation  rf 
the  floor,  and  they  are  capitalled  and  surmounted 
wkh  arches,  the  same  as  in  the  outer  tow  :  this  in- 
ner row  of  columns  supports  the  dome.  The  inter- 
columnial  space  Is  occupied  by  a  high  iron  ralfing, 
so  that  all  entrance  to  the  holy  stone,  -or  centre  of 
the  mosque,  is  <!ompletely  shut  tip,  except  by  one 
door,  which  is  open  tmly  at  certain  hours  for  iSxe 
purposes  of  devotion. 

This  central  compartment  is  elevated  about  three 
foet  above  die  outer  floor,  and  the  asc^it  to  itis%y 
a  flight  of  four  steps.  On  entering  it  along  wi&  the 
Turks,  we  found  tbereiieverftlratJia:  shabbily  dressed 
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ill  looking  people  engaged  in  their  devotions.  One 
of  them  was  a  female,  of  a  mean  rustic  appearance^ 
and  so  extremely  stupid  that  she  was  praying  with 
her  face  to  the  west,  which  so  provoked  one  of  my 
conductors,  that  he  went  up  and  roused  her  from 
her  knees,  and  having  given  her  a  hearty  scolding,, 
turned  her  round,  and  made  her  pray  with  her  face 
to  the  south,  which  she  very  obediently  did  with- 
out any  demur.  Within  this  row  of  columns  the 
floor  is  also  paved  with  marble,  and  the  blue  and 
white  columns  are  so  mixt,  as  in  some  places  to 
form  a  sort  of  mosaic.  Proceeding  on  to  the  right 
we  came  to  a  round  flat  stone  of  polished  marble,, 
which  is  raised  high,  and  attached  to  the  side  of 
one  of  the  square  columns.  This  stone,  I  was  in* 
formed,  the  prophet  carried  on  his  arm  in  battle. 
It  is  a  ponderous  and  a  very  unlikely  shield.  It  is 
broken  through  the  middle,  probably  from  a  blow 
^med  at  its  master  by  an  infidel  hand.  Opposite 
to  this,  and  on  the  end  of  the  holy  stone,  which  I 
am  about  to  describe,  there  is  a  high  square  woodea 
box,  with  an  opening  on  one  side  of  it  large  enough 
to  admit  the  hand  to  feel  the  print  of  Mahomet's 
foot,  which  he  left  there  either  when  he  prayed,  or 
when  he  flew  up  to  heaven.  I  put  in  my  hand 
and  touched  it  to  stroke  my  face  and  beard,  as  I 
saw  the  Mussulmans  do.  It  is  so  completely  co^ 
vered  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 

But  that  to.  which  this  temple  owes  both  its  name 
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and  existence,  is  a  large  irregular  oblong  mass  of 
stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Mosque.  It 
is  a  mass  of  compact  limestone,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  of  the  other 
mountains  about  Jerusalem,  and  if  I  had  not  been 
told  that  it  is  a  separate  stone,  I  should  have  ima- 
gined it  a  part  of  the  native  rock  that  had  been  left 
unremoved,  when  the  other  parts  were  levelled 
down  for  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It  rises 
highest  towards  the  south-west  comer,  and  falls 
abruptly  at  the  end  where  are  the  prints  of  the 
prophet's  foot.  It  is  irregular  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, the  same  as  when  it  was  broken  from  the 
quarry.  It  is  enclosed  all  round  with  a  wooden 
railing,  about  four  feet  high,  and .  which  in  every 
place  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  stone.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  there  is  a  large  cover  of 
various  colored  satin  suspended  above  it,  and  no* 
thing  can  be  held  in  greater  veneration  than  the 
Hadjr  el  Sakhara,  or  the  locked  up  stone.  Under 
it  there  is  an  apartment  dug  in  the  solid  rock,  which 
is  entered  by  a  stair  that  opens  to  the  south-east. 
But  into  this  excavation  I  never  was  admitted,  alf 
though  I  was  four  times  in  the  Mosque,  and  went 
there  twice  with  the  express  assurance  that  I  should 
be  shown  into  it.  However,  when  I  arrived  the 
lj:ey  was  always  \#^anting,  and  when  the  keeper  of 
it  was  sought  for,  he  never  could  be  found.  They 
assured  me,  however,  that  it  was  very  small,  and 
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that  it  cmtained  nothing  but  robes,  and 
lAo  having  prolessed  himself  a  Mussohnan^ 
this  excavatiotty  says,  that  it  is  an  inegidar  square 
of  about  eighteen  feet  in  circum£erence»  and  eight 
feet  high  in  the  middle ;  and  that  in  the  bottom  it 
contains  two  marble  tablets,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  place  of  David,  the  other  the  place  of  Solomon  ; 
and  two  niches,  the  one  of  which  is  called  the  place 
of  Abraham,  the  other  the  place  of  Gabriel ;  and, 
lastly,  a  stone  table,  Makam  el  Hodar,  which  is 
r^dered  bj  him  the  place  oi  Elias ;  but  the  name 
Hodar  was  always  translated  to  me  St  Geoige,  as 
Maharab  A  Hodar,  the  Arch  of  St.  George ;  and 
thoogh  the  Mussulmans  frequently  confound  the 
two,  yet,  t  beUeve,  they  never  give  Elias  the  name 
of  Hodar. 

However,  thii  stone  has  other  weighty  pretensions 
to  the  veneration  of  the  Mahometans  than  the  print 
of  the  angel  Gabriek's  fingers  or  the  prophet^s  foot ; 
for  Uke  the  Palladium  o£  ancient  Troy,  it  fell  from 
heaven,  and  lighted  on  this  very  spot,  at  the  time 
that  pii^ecy  commenced  in  Jerusalem.  Here  the 
Mcient  prophets  sat,  and  prophesied,  and  played, 
tod  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  vaticination  continued 
to  visit  the  holy  men  in  the  holy  city,  the  stone 
remained  quiet  for  their  accommodation ;  but  when 
prc^hecy  ceased,  and  the  persecuted  seers  ffrt  up 
thdr  loins  and  fled,  the  stone,  out  of  sympathy, 
Unshed  to  accoaq»any  them ;  but  the  angel  Gabriel 
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liitei^ted  Mft  friendly  aid^  and|  gtmpmg  the  fttone 
with  a  mighty  hand,  arrested  its  flight,  and  na^d 
it  to  its  rocky  bed  till  the  arrival  of  Mahomet,  irho 
horsed  on  the  lightnings^  vh^>  fl^w  thitfaef  ftoiA 
Mecca,  joined  the  society  of  70,000  ttinistsring 
angels,  ^ffd,  having  offered  up  bis  devotions  to  the 
throne  of  Ood,  fist  the  stoM  mimoveably  in  this 
holy  spoti  around  which  the  Kalif  Ckix3^  ere<3ted 
the  present  elegant. structure. 

Having  satisfied  oursdves  with  the  int^rior^  itnd 
lower  part  of  the  Mosque,  we  ascetid^d  the  narrow 
and  comfortless  wooden  stair  to  the  tdp  of  it,  and 
in  our  ascent,  had  a  &1II  vi^W  of  thie  knlMnse 
wooden  beams  that  compose  the  eeUing,  iThe  rocrf 
of  the  Mosque  is  cohered  with  lead  ftota  the  wall 
to  the  dome.  It  slopes  gently,  so  that  we  walked 
along  it  with  ease.  The  walls  rise  above  it  aboi^ 
seven  feet,  so  that  no  part  of  the  it>of  is  tucS>le  from 
the  ground  below.  The  wall  of  the  dob^  is  fdimdt 
and  the  sides  of  the  peipetidiadar  part  of  it  are 
faced  up  with  blue^  gr^,  white  aK^  yellow  painted 
tiles,  the  same  as  the  upper  part  of  the  bmlding* 
Blue  is  the  prevailing  colon  It  ^  divided  into 
alternate  eompartments  of  close,  and  reticijlated 
work;  und  is  ^^^overed  in  the  top  witib  iead,  the 
same  as  the  roof  of  the  buildings  It  was  then 
tindergoing  repair.  The  workmen  were  taMn)^  out 
the  kAA  bri|bks>  which  were  muck  <$ecayed,  and 
introdacHig  new  «nes,  which  were  parted  after  a 
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different  pattern ;  but  all  of  us  thought  that  the 
old  work  was  better,  and  the  patterns  handsomer 
than  the  new.  The  scafiblding  erected  for  these 
repairs  so  obstructed  the  admission  of  light  into 
the  interior  of  the  dome,  that  I  never  had  a  satis- 
factory view  of  it.  From  what  I  saw,  it  exhi- 
bited a  faint,  but  elegant  display  of  vauious  colors, 
and  I  was  informed  that  it  was  excessively  brilliant, 
and  was  ornamented  with  different  kinds  of  preci- 
ous stoneji.  The  height  of  the  dome  is  about 
ninety  feet,  and  the  diameter  about  forty  feet.  From 
the  roof  of  the  mosque  there  is  a  delightful  view 
of  the  city  and  scenery  about  Jerusalem,  in .  the 
contemplation  of  which  we  remained  about  an  hour. 
Leaving  the  Sakhara,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Mosque  el  Aksa,  the  name  given  to  the  other  house 
of  devotion,  contained  within  this  sacred  enclosure ; 
and  though  a  very  fine,  and  elegant  Mosque  in  the 
'^'  interior,  is  greatly  inferior  to  it,   both  in  beauty 

and  sanctity.  It  is  also  called  the  Mosque  of  the 
Women,  because  it  contains  a  separate  place, 
assigned  them  for  prayer,  and  Djamai  Omar,  or 
Mosque  of  the  Kalif  Omar,  who  used  to  pray  in 
it.  The  place  in  which  he  performed  his  devotions 
is  still  exhibited.  This  was  anciently  a  churchy 
and  in  the  Christian  days  of  the  Holy  City,  was 
called  the  Church  of  the  Presentation,  meaning, 
thereby,  of  the  infant  Jesus ;  or  of  the  purification,, 
meaning  thereby,  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     A  narrow 
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aisle  (to  the  right,  off  the  body  of  the  church,  is 
shown  as  the  place  where  she  presented  her  son  hi 
the  temple.  The  mosque  is  in  the  form  of  a  long 
square,  and  would  answer  very  well  for  a  Christian 
church  at  present,  were  it  not  for  the  superabun- 
dance  of  columns  in  the  interior,  which  assimilate 
it  more  to  an  Egyptian  temple. 

The  Mosque  «1  Aksa,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  j 
Sakhara,  -  and  close  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  - 
enclosure,  which  is  also  the  wall  of  the  city.  It  is 
liearly  opposite  to  the  Kob  el  Kebla,  which  is  by 
far  the  finest  door  of  the  Sakhara.  Between  the 
two  there  is  a  beautiful  fountain  called  the  orange 
fountain,  from  a  dump  of  orange  trees  which 
grow  near  it.  It  has  seven  arches  in  front,  which 
are  slightly  pointed;  and  three  square  abutments, 
which  support  the  front  of  the  building,  look  like 
^  many  square  columns.     These  arches  cover  a 

piazza,  which  affords  an  agreeable  walk  all  along 

.        ,  ■  • 

tiie  front  of  the  building.  The  door  of  entrance 
is  in  the  centre,  and  opens  into  the  middle  aisle  of 
the  mosque,  which  is  remarkably  clean,  and  spa- 
cious, and  covered  with  mats.  The  ceiling  is 
flat,  and  supported  by  three  rows  of  columns  on 
each  hand.  The  two  middle  rows  are  round,  the 
(rthers  are  square,  and  all  are  surmounted  by  arches,- 
as  in  the  Sakhara,  and  coarsely  finished.  Elegance 
is  not  the  boast  t>f  this  house  of  Moslem  devotion. 
Ihree  large  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  with 

VOL.    !!•  X 
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three  burners  in  each,  served  to  light  it  up  during 
the  night.  The  apartment  for  the  females  is  enclosed 
on  the  left.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  aisle,  front* 
ing  the  door,  there  is  a  large  pulpit,  which  is 
highly  ornamented  with  pieces  of  variegated  marble, 
as  if  it  had  formed  part  of  a  Christian  altar,  and 
adorned  with  two  marble  columns  on  each  side,  and 
arched  over  the  top  like  an  arcade.  Standing  im- 
mediately in  front  of  this,  we  are  directly  under 
the  Kob  el  Aksa,  or  dome  of  £1  Aksa,  which  is  sup-> 
ported  by  four  large  columns,  surmounted  by  arches, 
as  in  the  Sakhara.  The  dome  is  painted  of  different 
colors,  and  lighted  by  windows  in  the  side.  The 
glass  in  these  windows  is  also  painted  blue,  yellow, 
red,  and  green.  The  light  admitted  through  such 
a  medium  is  softened  and  delightful,  and  calculated 
to  inspire  sentiments  suited  to  a  place  of  worship. 
To  the  right,  near  the  pulpit,  there  is  a  small  place 
enclosed  with  a  wooden  rail,  and  covered  with 
green  cushions  for  the  Cadi.  Near  to  this  there  is 
a  separate  place  for  the  singers.  Up  a  narrow  stone 
s  tai,  Iwa  s  shown  a  small  room  appropriated  for 
the  devotions  of  the  sultan ;  but  the  state  of  disre- 
pair in  which  it  then  was,  shews  that  the  sublime 
potentate,  or  his  representative,  seldom  visits  thia 
place  of  prayer.  On  the  left,  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  pulpit,  there  is  a  long  uncomfortable  vault,  in 
which  the  Kalif  Omar  used  to  pray.  Between  this 
and  the  apartment  built  off  for  the  females,  in  a  recess 
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formed  by  building  up  the  space  between  two  of 
the  columns^  there  is  a  niche  in  the  wall,  at  which 
the  Mussulmans  pray,  called  the  door  of  mercy. 
We  have  now  completed  the  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  and  here  my 
guide  kneeling  down,  performed  his  devotions; 
having  requested  me  to  stand  beside  him  till  he 
had  done,  when  we  immediately  sallied  cnit  of  the 
mosque,  and  entered  into  some  of  the  contiguous 
small  houses,  where  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
mixing  the  lime,  and  preparing  the  plaster  for  the 
repair,  of  the  Sakhara.  Though  I  was  escorted  by 
some  of  the  principal  Turks  of  the  Holy  City,  yet 
I  easily  perceived  their  anxiety  that  I  should  be 
as  little  observed  as  possible ;  and  although  some  of 
the  Moslems,  whom  I  met,  condescended  to  i^ute 
me  in  a  friendly  manner,  yet  others  looked  perfectly 
savage,  and  one  of  them  even  remonstrated  with 
^  the  chamberlain  of  Omar  Effendi  for  bringing  me 

there. 

Here  I  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  if  this 
mosque,  El  Aksa,  be  built  on  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple,  the  Sakhara  cannot  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies ;  for  the  two  are  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other  than  the  whole  length  of 
Solomon's  temple,  which  was  only  ninety  feet.  The 
door  of  mercy  probably  occupies  the  place  of  the 
mercy  seat,  and  the  two  large  granite  columns  were 
probably  exhibited  in  the  days  of  its  Romanism, 

X  2 
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•9  the  succenon  of  the  two  brazen  piDan,  Jachin 
and  Boaz,  that  ornamented  the  pareh  of  the  tern* 
pie  of  Solomon. 

From  E3  Aksa,  we  proceeded  to  the  south-east 

comer  of  the  enclosure,  where  the  keeper  having 

unlocked  the  door,  we  descended  a  flight  of  steps 

and  came  into  a  small  square  chamber,  which  is 

called  the  grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa  or  grotto  of  the 

Lord  Jesus.     It  contains  the  Sereer  Sidn  Aisa,  the 

bed  or  tomb  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  is  in  the 

form  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  a  smaU  round  pillar 

erected  on  each  angle,  supporting  a  canopy  above. 

The  pillars  are  jagged  or  fretted  both  at  top  and 

bottom,  and  plain  and  polished  in  the  middle.  The 

bed  or  sarcophagus  is  of  the  common  compact 

limestone  of  the  country.      It  could  never  have 

been  a  bath,  for  it  is  not  capacious  enough  to  hold 

an  adequate  depth  df  water,  and  it  is  cut  and  formed 

exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  excavations  for 

the  reception  of  the  bodies  in  what  are  called  the 

totobs  of  the  lungs  of  Juda.     The  columns  are  of 

variegated  marble,  and  are  apparently  of  Roman 

workmanship,  and  seem  to  have  been  erected  with 

the  view  of  supporting  a  curtain  to  be  drawn  or 

withdrawn  according  as  the  object  which  it  covered 

was  to  be  seen  or  feoncealed.     Why  is  this  square 

cfinmber  called  the  grotto  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  and 

why  is  this  stone  trough,  called  the  bed  of  the 

I^o|*d  Jesus  ?  These  queries  shall  afterwards  be  con* 
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sidered.  In  the  same  chamber  there  were  three 
otlier  stone  troughs  of  a  similar  description,  but 
without  any^columns,  which  were  severally  deno- 
zninated  the  beds  of  Mary,  of  J<^n,  and  of  Zac- 
charias ;  the  mother,  the  forerunner,  and  the  fa- 
tlier  of  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  three  persons  most  particularly  indicated  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  connected  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah.  And,  when  we  consider  that  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity^  was  en- 
tirely a  Christian  city,  perhaps  we  do  not  go  too 
f^  in  stating  that  this  grotto  and  these  stone  troughs 
were  once  exhibited  by  the  religious  hierophants,  as 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  others  as  the  tombs  of  the 
different  individuals  whose  names  they  bear,  Wlien 
tbe  Saracens  captured  the  city,  they  took  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  the  purification,  the  grotto  of  Sidn 
Aisa,  retained  the  tombs  that  they  found  within,  and 
called  them  by  the  names  which  the  Christians  had 
given  them,  as  the  Turks  still  continue  to  do. 

From  the  grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa,  we  descended 
£^nother  flight  of  steps,  and  came  into  what  is  called 
the  Berca  Solymon,  or  a  subterranean  colonnade, 
raised  to  support  the  lower  edge  of  the  enclosure 
called  Haram  Schereeffand  a  small  superincumbent 
building,  appropriated  for  the  devotion  df  iiie  sect 
Hambali.  The  tops  of  the  columns  are  surmounted' 
by  arches,  the  same  as  those  in  tbe  Sakhara  and' 
DI  Akjsift.     The  columns  are  about  four  &et  and  a 
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half  squaret  and  consist  of  three  stones  each ;  each 
stone  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  is  bevelled  at  the 
ends  and  at  the  corners,  so  that  the  joinings  fomr 
a  small  niche,  like  revealed  rustic*     The  stones 
have  been  remarkably  well  cut,  but  they  are  much 
more  disintegrated  than  they  are  likely  to  have 
been  in  the  station  that  they  at  present  occupy, 
during  the  period  of  eleven  hundred  years ;  and 
have  a  much  older  appearance  than  the  arches 
which  they  support.  The  style  of  cutting  and  join- 
ing the  stones,  that  we  see  in  these  columns,  is  quite 
different  from  any  other  architecture  in  Jerusalem, 
and  from  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen,  except  in 
the  foundation  stones  in  the  temple  or  castle  at 
Balbec.    The  Turks  ascribe  the  erection  of  these 
columns  to  Solomon,  the  son  of  David.    We  are 
informed  that  the  inner  court  of  Solomon's  temple 
was  built  of  three  rows  of  hewn  stone,  and  a  row 
of  cedar  beams ;  and  the  order  from  Cyrus  for 
rebuilding  the  temple^  mentions  three  rows  of  great 
stones,  and  a  row  of  new  timber.    It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  these  columns  are  constructed  of  the 
stones  above  mentioned ;  the  workmanship  in  my 
opinion  is  decidedly  Jewish. 

Some  of  the  arches  appear  to  have  been  giving 
way,  and  are  built  up  by  a  solid  wall  passing  be- 
tween the  two  columns.  The  different  arches  are 
characterised  by  different  names.  One  is  called 
thQ  arch  of  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses ;  another 
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ii  called  the  arch  of  the  Apostles ;  and  a  third,  is 
called  the  arch  of  St  George.  There  was  a  small 
and  apparently  accidental  opening,  as  if  the  earth 
had  dropt  through  from  the  hardm  or  outer  court 
of  the  enclosure.  This  they  called  the  private  en- 
trance of  Solomon  the  son  of  David.  And  between 
the  first  row  of  columns  and  the  wall  on  the  right, 
whence  I  entered  the  colonnade,  they  showed  me  a 
large  slab  that  covers  a  stone  chest,  in  which  Solo- 
mon had  shut  up  the  devil,  because  he  had  neglected 
his  orders  to  bring  him  his  favorite  queen  Belgeess, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  veiy  impatient  to  see  her. 
I  have  told  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  as  it 
is  believed  by  every  Mussulman  in  Jerusalem.  The 
KorAn  sets  forth,  that  sundry  devils  were  under  the 
command  of  Solomon,  to  dive  to  get  him  pearls,  and 
do  him  other  works  besides.  The  whole  of  this 
subterraneous  colonnade  is  called  Habsul,  or  the 
hidden ;  and,  when  we  compare  the  accumulation 
of  rubbish  in  other  parts  of  the  town  with  the 
depth  of  the  rubbish  in  the  Haram  Schereefl;  I 
think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  columns  once 
were  above  ground.  They  rest  upon  rock  or  large 
coarse  stones  regularly  laid.  The  Turks  informed 
me  that  there  are  three  thousand  such  columns 
under  £1  Aksa.  I  saw  the  stair  that  leads  down 
to  them,  but  we  did  not  enter,  the  key  could  not 
be  found)  as  was  the  case  when  we  wanted  to  enter 
the  grotto  under  the  Sakhanu 


lieaviog  the  colonnade^  we  ascended  the  steps; 
passed  through  the  grotto  of  Sidn  Aiaa,  Trained 
the  opeB  air,  and  proceeded  along  the  side  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Hardm  Schereeff  to  the  house 
which  contains  the  Coursi  Solyinon,  or  thr<Mie  of 
Solomon ;  but  still  there  was  no  key,  and  in  look-r 
ing  at  the  window,  I  merely  saw  the  five  brass 
knobs  that  adorned  the  arms  and  top  of  the  chaiiv 
looking  through  the  curtain  of  green  cloth  with, 
which  it  was  covered.  As  we  passed  along  to  it 
firom  the  subterraneous  colonnade  above  mentioned^ 
we  saw,  in  two  places  where  the  ground  had  been 
turned  up,  several  fragments  of  marble  columns, 
and  wherever  the  sward  was  broken,  the  ground 
below  exhibited  a  conglomeration  of  rubbish  of 
£;>rmer  buildings  that  had  anciently  adorned  this 
^cred  enclosure,  now  levelled  and  smoothed  ov^r 
for  its  present  use.  -   '   >  r.  > 

There  are  four  sects  among  the  Mjussulmaus  who 
are  accounted  orthodox.  The  first,  and  at  present 
the  most  respected,  is  that  of  the  Hanifites,  so 
named  from  Father  Hanifah,  its  founder^  who  waus^ 
bom  at  Couf^l;^  on  the  Euphrates,  ii^  the  eightieth 
of  the  Hedjra,  and  died  in  prison  >t  Sagdadt  in  the 
i»eye»tieth  year  of  his  age.  The  Turks  and  Tar- 
tjars,  the  sultans,  kings,  and  judges  are  of  this  sect* 
The  last  mentioned  hold  public  discusaioqi,  deliver 
public  orations,  and  are  called  the  fi>Ilowers  cf  rea- 
son.  If  a  person  be  liable  to  any  sudden  discharge 
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of  bloody  and  it  sfiould  surprise  htm  in  tbre  time  of 
bis  devotions^  by  the  laws  of  the  sect,  he  must  n<»t 
wait  to  finish  them,  but  must  immediately  retire 
and  wash ;  £^nd  when  the  hemorrhage  is  stopt,  may 
return  and  conclude  his  prayers.  If,  however,  he 
change  his  sect,  which  he  may  do  to  that  o£  Shafei» 
he  may  continue  his  devotions  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  bis  infirmity.  Military  or  naval  com*? 
manders  are  never  of  this  sect.  The  elegant  mosque 
pf  the  Sakhara  belongs  to  it,  and  is  exclusively  their 
appropriate  place  of  prayer,  though  those  of  other 
sects  occasionally  frequent  it^ 

The  second  orthodox  sect  of  Mussulmans  is  that 
of  Malek,  who  was  born  in  Medina  about  the 
ninetieth  year  of  the  Hedjra,  and  died  there  in  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eighth  year  of  the  same 
epoch.  He  is  chiefly  followed  in  Egypt,  Barbary^ 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  They  have  a  place  of 
prayer  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Hicam 
Schereeff. 

The  third  orthodox  sect  is  that  of  Shafei,  who  was 
bom  at  Gasa^  or  Askelon,  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  year  of  the  Hedjra,  educated  at  Mecca,  and 
died  in  Egypt  in  the  two  hundred  and  fourth  yeax 
of  the  same  epoch.  The  members  o£  this  iseet  aagr 
their  prayers  in  El  Aks^*  : . 

The  fourth  orthodox  sect  ia  tl^iU:  of  Hmhd,  whit 

was.  bom  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  yfmr 

^  of  the  Hedji-a,  and  died  at  Bagdadt  in  the  year 
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two  hundred  and  forty^one  of  the  same  epoch,  l^e 
place  of  prayer  belonging  to  this  sect  is  in  the  north- 
east  comer  of  the  Hardm  Schereeff;  but  there  is 
none  of  them  in  Jerusalem  at  present.  They  are 
chiefly  confined  to  Mecca,  though  some  of  them 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Nablous  and  Damascus. 

Notwithstanding  that  each  of  these  sects  has  a 
separate  place  of  prayer  assigned  to  it  within  these 
holy  precincts ;  yet  on  Fridays,  which  is  the  Mus^ 
sulmans  Sabbath,  they  all  pray  together  in  £1  Aska^ 
and,  in  the  times  of  their  festivals,  all  pray  on  the 
platform,  or  Stoa  Sakhara.  I  do  not  exactiy  know 
the  particular  points  in  which  these  four  sects  difier 
from  each  other.  All  are  understood  to  be  equally 
orthodox  expounders  of  the  Kw^^n ;  and  I  believe 
the  principal  difierences  consist  in  the  degrees  of 
attention  that  each  thinks  it  necessary  to  bestow  on 
his  person  previous  to  engaging  in  the  ceremonies 
of  his  religion. 

Before  quitting  the  presence  of  this  elegant  mosque 
of  the  Sakhara,  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  though 
the  Moslems  in  their  creed  be  decidedly  mono* 
ilieists,  and  Allah  Wachet,  or  the  Unity  of  Deity, 
be  constantiy  in  their  mouths,  yet  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  a  strictiy  spiritual  devotion,  and  there 
is  a  sapless  sterility  in  their  sacred  book  that  can-- 
not  feed  the  heart,  or  nourish  a  pure  intellectual 
worship  of  one  invisible  Almighty  Being,  every 
'where  present,  and  every  where  to  be  woysbiRped 
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irith  equal  efficacy,  if  with  equal  fervor,  sincerity, 
and  truth.  They  turn  their  faces  to  the  south  when 
they  pray,  intimating,  as  if  God  were  not  as  much 
in  the  north,  east,  or  west,  as  in  the  south ;  and  a 
Mack  stone  in  the  corner  of  the  temple  at  Mecca, 
and  a  grey  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  temple  in  Je« 
rusalem,  both  heaven-descended,  and  one  of  them 
neariy  half  kissed  away  by  the  salutations  of  crowd- 
ing  votaries,  have  both  been  called  in,  as  tangible 
pledges  of  the  Almighty's  favor,  to  hallow  the  shrines, 
and  crowd  them  with  worshippers.  Pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  to  Medina,  to  Jerusalem,  and  td  Hebron, 
are.  declared  available  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
ignorance  of  all  things  but  their  sacred  book,  which 
they  cannot  get,  but  which  they  are  freely  permit- 
ted  to  have  if  they  can  find  it,  is  peculiarly  patron- 
ised and  enjoined,  as  if  the  devotion  of  a  dead  un- 
enlightened mind  were  the  most  acceptable  service 
to  Him  who  is  light  and  life.  How  happy  they 
who  regard  neither  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  nor 
Loretto,  nor  Mecca,  nor  Medina !  but  who  wor- 
ship in  spirit  and  in  truth^  an  everywhere  present 
God,  whom  they  see  equally  in  every  thing  and 
in  every  place,  to  whom  they  ascribe  aU  merit  un-  ' 
divided  by  bodily  toil  or  mortification,  or  ought  of 
terrestrial  or  created  existence. 

Leaving  the  Hardm  Schereef^  we  passed  out  by 
the  gate  called  Sette  Mariam,  which  is  close  by  the 
gate  of  the  city,  named  St  Stephen'js  Gatei  md 
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doise  to  wtiich  we  have  sti}}  the  remains  of  the  pool 
Bethesda.  H^re  we  turned  to  the  leH^  and  pro^ 
oeeded  slang  a  narrow  street,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  brought  us  to  the  Serai,  or  palace  of  the  go4 
yemor,  that  joins  the  wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  is 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  It  is  an  old  looking  irregular  building/ 
large,  of  Roman  architecture,  and  in  bad  repair; 
Some  Catholic  travellers  insist  that  this  building  is 
of  Saracenic  architecture,  and  yet  the  Catholics  of 
Jerusalem  pretend  to  show  us  in  it  the  very  room 
in  which  Christ  was  confined  before  his  trial,  and 
during  the  time  that  the  judges  were  consulting 
abcHit  the  sentence.  The  palace  contains  several 
good  rooms,  &ey  are  generally  small,  but  well  pro- 
vided with  carpets  and  divans,  and  from  the  south 
side  of  it  there  ts  a  most  delightful  view  of  the 
Hardm  Schereeff,  ^nd  the  different  objectis  con- 
tained in  the  enclosure.     Herie  I  must  for  a  whiief 

• 

take  leave  of  my  Turkish  conductors,  whose  civili-' 
ties  I  shaU  never  ferget,  although  they  never  found 
the  key  to  admit  me  into  tiie  grotto  of  the  Sak-* 
faara,  nor  to  the  throne  of  Solomon ;  but  the  men- 
tion of  Pilate,  and  Pilate's  house,  caUs  the  heart  to 
odier  scenes.  A  giieater  than  Solomon  was  here ; 
not  be  crowned  with  royalty,  of  seated  on  a^  throne 
to  Twelve  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  but  to  be 
bound  in  letters,  and  brought  into  the  hall  of  ji)dg- 
meiit,  a  panel  at  tht  biff  to  be  ^pit  upoiv  buficst-^ 
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t^  and  revUed ;  and  thou^  greater  than  iSdo^ 
iQon,  yet  as  tinlike  to  hinn  in  condition  and  appear^ 
ance,  aa  the  ruined  apartments^  in  which  ^  vne  are 
told  he.  was  scourged  and  imprisoned,  are  t6  the 
9uperb  edifice  that  succeeded  the  temple  ot  the 
wisest  of  kings. 

From  thi9  scene  the  Son  of  Mary  was  led  like  d 
lamb  to  the  slaughter.  A  little  onward  is  tKe  arch 
pf  £cce  HomOy  and  tha  window  through  3¥hich, 
arrayed  in  robes  of  mock  royalty,  he  was  pointed 
at  in  derision,  is  still  exhibited,  and  along  the 
Strada  Dolorosa,  or  Mournful  Way,  which  is  the 
name  o£  the  street  betwjeen  this  and  Mount  Cal- 
vary, the  traveller  is  shown  the  place  where  Jesus 
saluted  his  mother,  where  he  fell  with  his  cross  j 
on  the  left  is  a  dry  stone  arch  in  the  wall  built  up^ 
and  the  corner  of  the  wall  where  he  fell  a  seoinid 
time.  Here  the  street  turns  to  the,  left,  and  aftei^ 
proceeding  about  a  hundred  yards^  crosses  over  to 
the  rightt  Advancing  a  little  way  we  are  shown 
the  place  where,  staggering  under  his  cross,  he 
stretched  out  his  left  hand  to  the  wall  to  prevent 
his  falling ;  the  stone  receive^  the  impression, 
which  it.  retains  to  this  day ;  the  place,  where  in 
eompasi^oh  for  his  weakness,  they  laid  hold  of  Si- 
mon, who  was  coming  from  the  country,  and  com. 
pelled  him  to  bear.hi3  cross  f  the  house  of^  the  rich 
man,  and  also  that  pf  Lazarus,  where^  nloved  by 
the  tears  t>f,  his  countrywomen,  jesua  addressed 
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them  in  the  language  of  consolation :  ^'  Daughters 
of  Jerusalem  weep  not  for  me  ;"  the  house  of  Ve- 
ronica (or  Berenice),  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  a  co^ 
lumn  of  which  is  still  standing  buried  in  rubbish, 
nearly  up  to  the  top.  It  is  a  Roman  column,  but 
small,  and  neither  it  nor  the  stones  about  it,  in  the 
least  resemble  what  we  should  imagine  to  have  been 
employed  in  such  a  wall  as  formed  the  rampart  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  must  have  been  also  in 
a  very  disadvantageous  ground,  as  the  rocky  surface 
rises  high  immediately  behind  it.  Here  we  crossed 
the  road  that  leads  to  Damascus  gate,  and  proceed- 
ing up  the  ascent,  came  to  an  old  looking  part  in 
the  wall,  where  Christ  turned  to  his  cross ;  a  little 
farther  on  is  Calvary,  the  scene  of  his  crucifixion. 
It  is  not  high,  nor  is  it  a  separate  mountain,  but 
merely  a  bluff  point  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
mountain  base,  as  it  approaches  the  edge  of  the 
lower  ground,  on  which  the  centre  of  the  city 
stands.  To  the  north  and  west,  the  rock  rises  con- 
siderably  above  it. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  on  the 
left^  being  built  partly  on  the  low  ground,  and 
partly  on  the  mountain.  It  is  not  however  entered 
from  this  street,  but  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  may  be  seen  through  the  windows  in  the 
dome,  to  which  I  had  access,  through  the  house 
of  a  venerable  Turk.  But  by  ascending  to  tiie 
Qext  street,  and  turning  to  the  leflt,  the  person 
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who  wishes  to  enter  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul-* 
chre  proceeds  along  it,  and  by  winding  round, 
and  constantly  descending^  he  arrives  at  the  large 
open  court  in  front  of  this  sacred  edifice,  where 
he  will  find  every  thing  that  his  heart  could  wish 
in  the  form  of  crucifixes,  carved  shells,  beads,  and 
bracelets,  saints,  and  sherbet,  all  exposed  to  sale, 
and  the  venders  thereof  sitting  beside  them  on  the 
ground.  The  court  is  bounded  by  the  wings  of 
the  convent  that  on  the  right  contains  Mount 
Calvary,  and  several  other  places  of  sacred  distinc- 
tion ;  that  on  the  left  contains  the  Greek  chapel, 
and  anciently  the  belfry.  The  door  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  faces  the  court,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  enters  at  the  side  of  the  building.  It  is 
open  only  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  and  on 
certain  hours  in  each  day.  To  get  it  opened  at 
any  other  time  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  order  of 
the  two  convents,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  and 
the  sanction  of  the  governor  of  the  city.  When 
open  it  is  always  guarded  by  Turks,  who  sit  at  ike 
side  of  the  door,  and  exact  a  tribute  from  the 
pilgrims  who  enter.  Once  admitted,  the  visitel^ 
may  remain  all  night,  if  they  please.  They  may 
come  but  at  any  time  that  suits  them ;  but  they 
cannot  get  in  after  a  certain  hour*  The  crowd 
pressing  for  admittance  on  certain  days  is  immense, 
and  the  Turks  who  keep  the  door  treat  them  in  the 
roughest  and  most  unfeeling  manner,  notwithstand^ 
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ing  that  they  do  pay  for  admissioii,  sqixeeziag 
^d  beating  thenl  about  like  so  many  cattle.  It 
must;  however^  be  allowed  that  they  are  often 
extremely  riotous,  and  conduct  themselves  in  a 
manner  very  unbecoming  their  character  of  pilgrims 
ipproaching  the  sepulchre  of  their  Lord  and  Savior, 
yrhere  we  should  naturally  expect  all  worldly  strife 
arid  contention  to  cease  among  the  candidates  fop 
the  benefits  of  His  redemption,  and  to  be  absorbed 
in  that  devotional  solemnity  which  the  place  is 
calculated  to  inspire* 

.  The  mind  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  important 
concerns  of  this  hallowed  spot  by  any  tasteful 
decorations,  or  dignified  display  of  architecture,  in 
its  plan  of  in  its  walls ;  but  having  cleared  the 
throng,  the  religion  of  the  place  is  allowed  to  take 
full  possession  of  the  soul,  and  the  traveller  feels 
in  every  nerveless  limb  as  if  he  were  passing  into 
{he  presence  of  the  great  and  immaculate  Jehovah, 
and  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  the  most 
silent  and  secret  thoughts  of  his  be^^t. 

Having  passed  within  these  sacred  walls,  the 
attention  is  &*st  directed  to  a  large  flat  stone  in 
the  £oor  a  little  within  the  door  ;  it  is-surrounded 
by  a  rail,  and  several  lamps  hang  suspended  over 
it.  The  pilgrims  approach  it  on  their  knees,  t<Mich, 
9nd  kiss  it,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  it» 
ofier  up  their  prayers  in  holy  adoration*  This  is 
the  stone  on  which  thj3  body  of  our  Lord  was 


waslied  and  anointed,  atid  pr^>ared  for  die  tomb. 
Turning  to  the  kift  and  proceeding  a  little,  forward 
we  caiAe  into  a, round  space  immediately  under  tbt 
dome,  $prroiindf^  with  atxteen  large  columns  that 
support  the  gallery  above.  In  the  centre  c^  this 
ipaee  Mandl  iskf  h^c^y  sepulclyre  ^  it  is  inclosed  in 
an  oblong  iK^iise^  munded  at  pne  end  with  snudi 
arcades,  or  ehapels^;  for  prayer  in  the  outside  of  it^ 
for  the  devotion  of  the  Copts,  the  Abyssinians^ 
the  Syrian  Maronite,  and  other  Christians,  who  are 
not,  like  the  Roman  CathdUos,  the  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  provided  with  larg^  chapels  in  the  body 
of  the  church.  At  1^  other  end  it  is  squared  off 
and  furnished  vdth  a  platform  in  front,  winch  is 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  st^s,  having  a  small  parapet 
wall  of  marble  on  each  hand,  and  floored  with  4^ 
dame  material.  In  the  middle  of  this  small  plat^ 
form  stands  a  block  of  polished  inarble  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  square  ff  on  this  stone  sat  the  angd  who 
announced  the  blesseidKidings  of  the  resurrection 
to  Mary  Magdalen  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James:  << He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen,  as  be  said: 
come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay/*  Advano* 
ing  a  step  and  taking  off  out  shoes  and  turbans  at 
the  desire  of  f^e  keeper,  he  drew  aside  the  curtaiin^ 
and  stepping  down  and  bending  almost  to  the 
ground,  we  entered  by  a  low  narrow  door  into  thk 
mansion  of  victwy,  where  Christ  triumphed  ow 
the  grave  and  disarmed  Death  of  aH  his  terrors* 
VOL.  II.  y 
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Here  the  mind  looks  on  Him  who^  though  he  knew 
no  sin,  yet  entered  the  mansions  of  the  dead  to 
redeem  us  &om  death,  and  the  prayers  of  a  grate- 
ful heart  ascend  with  a  risen  Savior  to  the  presence 
of  God  in  heaven. 

The  tomb  exhibited  is  a  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  slightly  tinged  with  blue ;  it  is  six  feet  one 
inch  'and  three  quarters  long,  three  feet  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  two  feet  one  iuch 
and  a  quarter  deep,  measured  on  the  outside.  It 
is  but  indifierently  poUshed,  and  seems  as  if  it  had 
at  one  time  been  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  tlie 
'storm  and  the  changes  of  the  season,  by  which  it 
has  been  considerably  disintegrated :  it  is  Vithout 
any  ornament,  and  is  made  in  the  fashion  of  a 
Oreek  sarcophagus,  and  not  like  the  ancient  tombs 
of  the  Jews  which  we  see  cut  in  the  rock  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead,  nor  like  those  stone  troughs, 
or  sarcophagi,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
were  called  to  me  the  beds  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  of 
Mary,  of  John  and  Zacharias.  There  are  seven 
silver  lamps  constantly  burning  over  it,  the  gifts 
of  different  potentates,  to  illuminate  this  scene  of 
hope  and.  joy.  The  sarcophagus  occupies  about 
onie  half  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  exlf^nds 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other..  •  A  space  about 
three  feet  width  in  front  of  it  is  all  that  remaixis 
&i:4he  reception  of  visiters,  so  that  not  above  three 
or  four  can  be  conveniently  admitted  at  a  time. 
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A  father  guardian  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  con* 
vent  is  always  present,  most  frequently  the  former, 
who,  in  this  instance,  makes  gain  of  godliness  by 
selling  the  devout  pilgrims  a  sight  of  the  tomb  for 
money ;  a  most  scandalous  traffic,  and  carried  on  at 
the  very  door  of  the  sepulchre,  whereonce  inviting 
angles  sat,  and  where  admission  should  be  as  free 
to  the  professors  of  our  faith,  as  the  voice  t)f  the 
gospel  is  to  all  mankind.  If  money  must  be  col- 
lected for  the  expenses  of  the  house,  let  it  be  levied 
in  other  places,  and  let  the  humble  worshipper  visit 
the  tomb  of  his  Savior  indulging  all  the  devotion 
of  his  heart,  undisturbed  by  the  surly  jog  of  a 
porter  demanding  his  fare  like  the  keeper  of  a 
turnpike-gate,  or  the  exhibiter  of  a  puppet-show^ 
The  hierophant  himself  who  stands  before  the  tomb, 
^nd  whose  countenance,  like  the  angels  around 
the  throne,  we  should  expect  to  beam  with  grace 
and  joy,  and  meekness  and  love^  inviting  all  to  ap- 
proach and  pour  out  the  devotion  of  their  hearts 
over  this  hallowed  grave,  exhibited  the  most  dis^ 
gasting  contrast  in  a  greasy  rotundity  of  frame, 
g^nd  a  pursed  up  aspect  :of  pride,  full  of  war  and 
contention,  as  if  he  were  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
an4  maintain  hostility  with,  all  around  him,  clearly 
evindng  that  whatever  good  effects  the  sight  of 
this  glorious  sepulchre  may  produce  on  the  mind 
of  the  far  travelled  pilgrim,  it  had  completely 
failed  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  who  stood  in  daily 
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watch  over  the  scene  that  beheld  the  <ltst-Bonf 
from  the  dead,  spring  to  heavenly  life,  which  deadly 
nor  helli  nor  the  persecuting  rage  of  man,  had 
power  to  take  away.  That  breath  which  the  Sa^ 
vior  first  drew  in  Bethlehem  must  be  stopt,  and 
the  son  of  Mary  must  enter  the  mansions  of  the 
dead  ;  but  the  life  with  which  he  sprung  from  the 
tomb  Is  eternal,  and  the  Soii  of  God  triumphs  Over 
the  grave.  The  vigilance  of  the  Roman  guard 
could  not  intercept  the  returning  spirit,  nor  thd 
bands  of  the  tomb  confine  the  spiritual  body. 

Leaving  this  hallowed  spot,  the  scene  Of  many 
prayers,  and  tears  of  the  most  pcngnant  sorrow,^  and 
the  most  unbounded  exultation,  we  were  led  by 
our  conductor  to  the  place  where  Christ  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalen,  and  near  it  to  the  chapel  of 
Apparition  where  he  appeared  to  the  blessed  Virgin^ 
then  to  the  Greek  chapel  which  exactly  faces  the 
holy  sepulchre.  In  the  centre  of  this  chapel  the 
Greeks  have  set  up  a  globe,  and  they  say  that  thii^ 
is  the  centre  of  the  earth  j  thus  transferring  the 
absurd  notions  of  their  ancient  priests  about  the 
iiavel  of  the  earth,  from  Delphi  to  Jerusalem,  as  if 
all  parts  on  the  surface  of  th6  circle  were  no* 
equally  entitled  to  the  same  appellation,  being 
equally  near  to  the  centre  with  this.  After  this 
w6  entered  a  dark  natroW  staircase,  and  having 
ascended  about  twenty  steps,  reached  Mount  Cal- 
vary.    This  is  the  centre,  the  grand  magnet  of 
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^e  ChristuB  world ;  from  this  proceed  life  and 
salvation ;  thither  all  hearts  tend,  and  all  eyes  are 
directed  j  here  kipgs  and  queens  cast  down  their 
crowns,  and  great  men  and  women  part  with,  their 
ornaments,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  all  are  on  a 
level,  equally  needy  and  equally  welcome.  The 
Christian's  chiefest  glory  and  joy  is  the  portion 
that  he  has  in  the  Sacrifice  on  Calvary,  and  he  is 
poor,  indeed,  though  he  knows  the  works  of  Ta- 
f^itus  and  Laplace,  if  he  know  not  the  bible  and  the 
gospel  of  Christ* 

On  Calyary  we  were  shown  the  place  where 
Christ  wap  nailed  to  the  cross,  where  the  cross  was 
erected,  and  the  hole  into  which  the  end  of  it  was 

I 

ixed,  and  the  rent  in  the  rock;  all  of  which. are 
cpvered  with  marble,  perforated  in  the  proper 
places,  so  that  the  ancient  recipient  of  the  cross 
and  the  rent  in  the  ro.ck  may  be  seen  and  touched* 
Close  by  a  cross  is  erected  on  an  elevated  part  of 
|lie  floor,  and  a  wooden  body  stretched  upon  it  in 
^\k  attitude  of  sufTering. 

descending  from  Mount  Calvary  we  entered  into 
ike  chapel  of  St*  Helena,  and  descended  to  the  low 
rocky  vault  in  which  the  cross  was  found ;  in  this 
iBUfky  den  the  discovery  of  the  cross  is  celebrated 
in  an  appropriate  mass  every  year  on  the  3d  of 
May ;  it  is  large  enough  to  contain  about  thirty  or 
forty  persons  wedged  in  close  array,  and  on  that 
ipccasion  it  is  generally  crowded  to  the  door.  This 
yem  it  happened  that  the  day  on  which  the  festival 
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was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  interfered  with 
that  on  which  it  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Greeks, 
and  we  witnessed  all  the  tug  of  war,  the  biting  and 
the  scratching,  the  pommeling  and  the  pelting,  the 
brickbats  and  clubs,  the  whimpering  and  the  mew- 
ling, of  extatic,  spawling,  palpitating  monks  fight- 
ing for  their  chapel  like  kites  and  crows  for  their 
nests.  When  rogues  come  to  reckoning,  and  thieves 
fight  about  their  den,  let  the  thickest  skin  best  'bide 
the  blows.  All  are  lost  that  miss.  The  Romans  are 
routed  :  "  The  Devil  aids  the  Greeks,  and  they  are 
schismatics,"  said  the  panting  superior,  swooning 
from  a  blow  that  might  have  cleft  him  in  twain ; 
**  and  you  Englishmen,  you  live  in  our  convent,  and 
you  see  us  beat,  back  and  side,  and  you  don't  assist 
us."  "  How  can  you  expect  it  ?"  rejoined  a  gallant 
Briton,  "  when  if  we  fell  in  your  cause,  you  would 
not  allow  us  a  Christian  burial."  "  Humph  !"  said 
the  Roman,  and  called  for  the  apothecary  to  rub  his 
back  with  the  balsam  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been 
well  basted  with  the  blows  of  the  cudgel,  and  un- 
dulated with  bumps  that  rose  like  tubercles  on  the 
sides  of  a  burning  mountain  ;  cofiee,  and  Rosoglio 
consoled  -him  for  his  defeat,  and  he  whined  himself 
•asleep  on  that  night  as  he  had  done  on  other  nights 
before.  The  Greeks  spent  the  night  in  firing  pistols, 
and  rejoicing,  and  were  fined  by  the  Cadi  next 
morning  for  disturbing  his  repose.  Letters  were 
instantly  sent  to  Rome  and  Constantinople,  com- 
plaining of  the  outrage,  and  calling  for  redress. 
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The  Turks  have  since  revenged  the  Romans  on 
the  Greeks,  and  their  ravenous  maw  is  not  yet 
glutted  with  the  prey.  May  God  deliver  me  and 
my  friends  from  the  remorseless  vengeance  of  an  in- 
triguing, puling,  persecuting  monk.  Several  other 
places  of  minor  consideration  were  shown  to  us, 
which  it  is  both  uninteresting  and  unnecessary  to 
mention.    - 

The  fathers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  convent 
regularly  go  through  the  ceremony  of  the  cruci- 
fixion every  year.  A  statue  intended  to  represent 
our  Savior  is  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  pilgrims  are 
all  called  upon  in  succession  to  advance  and  kiss 
it.  The  cross  is  then  erected  and  the  image  is 
allowed  to  remain  upon  it  for  a  given  time  j  it  is 
then  taken  down  from  the  cross,  when  the  nails 
are  withdrawn  from  the  hands  and  feet,  kissed  and 
carefully  laid  by,  to  be  sold  to  the  deluded  votaries, 
and  carried  away  to  work  miracles  in  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bloody  image  is  then 
wrapt  in  a  linen  cloth  and  carried  down  to  the 
stone  of  unction  mentioned  above,  where  it  is  an- 
ointed, powdered,  and  spiced,  and  bound  up  and 
laid  in  the  tomb  in  which  it  remains  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day.  At  each  stage  of  the  cere- 
mony the  fathers  sing  a  hymn,  preach  a  sermon, 
or  both,  as  may  be  deemed  most  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  The  whole  is  said  to  be  conducted  with 
becoming  solemnity,  and  may  produce  an  impres- 


«ve  ^eSed  npoa  the  mind  of  those  whom  previoinr 
^ycalian  has  accustomed  to  pray  ia  solemii  gravity 
heEore  statues  and  pictures,  to  obstetricate  at  the 
WXHlen  birth  of  a  waxen  babe  whom  they  rock 
in  a  cradle  every  Christmas^  to  crucify  a  piece  of 
wood  every  Easter,  which  they  afterwards  march 
in  sidemn  procession  to  inter,  and  who  sujBlir  a  bull 
from  the  pope  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  tha 
JiiAy  Scriptures  all  the  year  round. 
.  We  were  not  in  Jerusalem  in  time  to  witness  the 
celebration  of  this  ceremony  by  the  Latin  church ; 
but  were  present  at  that  performed  by  the  Greeki^ 
oq  their  anniversary  of  the  resurrection.  The  rules 
of  this  church  do  not  permit  the  exhibition  of  gra» 
yieoL  images  in  their  worship ;  but  as  some  sensible 
refuresentation  of  the  body  of  our  Saviw  was 
derated  necessary,  either  in  the  way  of  mockery 
(NT  devotion,  one  apparently  lifeless  was  extended 
^n  a  board,  and  carried  round  the  ^e^pujobre,  with  * 
a  tnighty  uproar ;  and  boys  and  men  going  along* 
side  of  it»  striking  fire  from  fint.  The  cer^nony 
b^gati  about  elevai  o'dock,  the  church  was  full  in 
every  quarter.  The  ccmduct  of  nji^ny  <rf*  the  at- 
tendatits  showed  that  they  entered  th^  holy  place 
w  a  becomii>g  frame  of  mind;  these  sat  retired  in 
td»e  different  chapels  or  recesses  that  surround  the 
sepukhre,  gtid  were  chiefly  females.  The  galleries 
above  were  also  crowded ;  many  Turkish  officer^ 
wert  present.  The  governor  was  ^xp^cted,  hut  did 


not  arrive.  The  mob  occupied  the  body  of  the 
house^  and  their  behaviiMr  was  disorderly  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  they  hallooed  and  rim  about,  leaped  09  one 
another's  shoulder,  revelling  in  the  most  unseemly 
manner,  more  like  bacchanals  or  unchained  maniacs, 
or  a  aet  of  rioters  at  a  fair,  than  celebraters  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Blessed  Jesus.  Numbers  of 
Turkish  sddiers  were  placed  in  the  church  to  acl 
as  Qoaistables,  and  did  their  best  to  preserve  ord^ 
and  decency,  but  notwithstanding  all  their  eflbrts 
in  beating  them  with  clubs,  pulling  and  thrusting 
them  about  Uke  so  many  disorderly  ammals»  th^ 
noise  and  uproar  continued  till  about  two  o'clock, 
when  the  grand  quackery  of  the  day  began  to  be 
played  off.  by  the  grand  charlatan,  the  Greek  bishop 
of  Jerusalem ;  for  with  every  possible  respect  lor 
his  sacred  office,  I  cannot  designate  him  or  lus  e^ 
liihition  by  any  other  names  that  will  adequA^y 
dTescribe  their  character.  The  juggle  attempted  to 
be  played  0%  is  usually  denominated  the  Greoian 
fire,  which  it  is  pretended  bursts  from  the  holy 
sepulchre  in  a  supernatural  manner,  on  the  auuh 
yersary  of  this  day,  and  at  which  all  the  pilgrims^  Of 
this  persuasion  light  their  lamps  and  torehes^  b^Uev- 
ing  that  they  have  thus  received  fire  from  hes^ven, 
Before  the  ceremony  commenced*  the  higher  ep- 
clesiastics  entered  the  sepulchre,  and  m  ft  little 
time  light  was  perceived  at  a  small  window  in,  its 
side.    Thither  all  the  peopie  crowded  in  wild  di** 
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order,  and  lighted  their  tordies  at  the  flamie,  Avhich^ 
from  the  place  where  we  stood,  the  station  of  the 
organ  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
was  distinctly  seen  to  issue  from  a  burning  body 
placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  window,  within  the 
tomb,  and  which,  when  some  of  the  wicks  were  of 
difficult  accension,  was  raised  up  and  pushed  nearer;; 
at  other  times  the  flame  was  lowered  down,  and 
was  out  of  sight,  intimating  that  Heaven  required 
to  draw  its  breath  and  the  fire  to  receive  a  fresh 
supply  of  combustible  materials ;  when  again  raised 
up,  it  burnt  with  greater  brilliancy,  and  on  becom- 
ing fainter,  was  again  lowered  down  as  before; 
which  showed  that  the  priests  meant  to  he  very 
artful,  and  were  in  reality  very  ignorant,  for  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  a  pyrotechnist  in  London,  who 
would  not  have  improved  the  exhibition.  Thus, 
however,  they  continued  raising  the  light  when 
strong,  and  lowering  it  when  it  became  faint,  till  all 
the  torches  were  lighted.  No  one,  like  the  Druids 
of  old,  under  the  pain  of  excommunication,  dared 
to  light  his  torch  at  that  of  another ;  all  behoved  to 
be  regularly  set  on  fire  by  the  flame  from  the  win- 
dow, otherwise  they  were  held  in  detestation  all 
the  year  found.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  iiJumi- 
nation  was  accomplished,  the  bishops  and  priests 
sallied  forth  from  the  tomb,  and  joined  by  the  other 
ecclesiastics  who  were  waiting  without  in  their  ca- 
nonicals, and  with  torches  in  their  hands,  all  ar- 
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ranged  themselves  according  to  the  precedency  of 
their  churches,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  Syrians, 
&c.  &c.  and  marched  three  times  round  the  church, 
bearing  their  flaming  torches  high  above  their  heads* 
The  effect  was  particularly  brilliant,  more  especially 
when  they  passed  down  or  came  up  from  encom*- 
passing  the  Greek  chapel.  The  torches,  by  this 
time,  were  either  burnt  out  or  extinguished,  and 
here  the  ceremony  closed.  The  priests  laid  aside 
their  robes  and  theu-  torches,  and  the  multitude 
dispersed,  more  convinced  of  any  thing,  if  they 
reasoned  at  all,  than  of  the  celestial  origin  of  the 
fire  by  which  their  torches  had  been  lighted  up. 
The  heart  beats  softly  when  the  conscience  is  clear, 
and  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  have  done  our  duty  :  but  how  blank  and  uncon- 
solitary  must  be  the  reflexions  of  a  monk,  when  at 
the  close  of  this  gulling  exhibition,  he  withdraws 
for  solitary  meditation,  and  memory  sums  up  the 
actions  of  the  day,  with  the  eye  of  God  inspect- 
ing the  account !  Need  we  be  surprized,  that  mo- 
notheistical  Moslems  deride  the  Christian  devotion 
insult  them  to  their  face,  and  call  them  dogs  and 
idolaters  ?  Had  I  been  summoned  without  any 
premonition  to  witness  such  a  ceremony,  I  should 
have  inquired,  who  is  the  God,  when  such  are  the 
rites,  and  these  are  the  priests?  But  knowing 
what  they  profess,  I  now  inquire  by  what  autho- 
rity doest  thou  these  things  ?  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
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God  ia  truth,  and  donands  to  be  w<mhip|ied  m 
spirit  and  in  tr^th.  He  maketh  his  ministefs  a 
4anie  of  fire,  not  that  they  should  be  mountebanks 
and  impostors,  but  that  their  devotions  may  ascend 
in  elemental  purity  to  his  throne,  while  their  hearts, 
like  the  burning  bush  in  Hcureb,  remain  on  earth 
unconsumed.  What  th^i  must  be  his  indignation 
to  be  offered  mockery  instead  of  praise  ?  And 
what  horrid  profanation  of  his  sanctuary  is  this, 
knowingly,  and  deliberately  to  pass  off  error  for 
ttruth ;  to  mingle  the  sinful  inventions  of  man  with 
the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  to  call  upon  God  tp  wit- 
ness a  lie,  in  the  very  spot  where  his  Blessed  Spa 
cjxpired  on  the  cross,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  our 
fallw  and  guilty  race !  To  be  duped  is  a  more  ve- 
nial error  than  to  dupe ;  but  both  are  detestable^ 
^d  mofe  especially  so  in  matters  appertmning  to 
&ith.  Processions  of  boatSt  and  statues,  and  goda» 
a[i4y  have  been  considered  as  nec^sary  tp  support 
the  unhallowed  trnrnpery  of  a  paga^  theology  j  bu| 
to  deform  a  relig^n  founded  in  ^uth,  and  rey^fded 
by  God  himself,  with  pxocessions  of  saints^  tfe^ 
worship  of  human  beings,  and  to  exhibit  as  divine 
miracles  the  paltry  tricks  of  human  hands»  is  an 
insult  to  the  Creatm*,  a  blasphemy  of  the  dieepest 
die,  and  caniKrt  be  held  in  sufficient  abhorrenoe/w 
reprobated  in  language  fulequately  strapgk  to  sjbow 
/  its  deformity  to  owj  fellpw-men,  m^  to  (?xcite  iMr 
detestatic^i  at  the  insult  ofFered  tQ  thmr  Godr   Fw 


what  purpose  is  all  this  done  ?  TksA  lying  impostors 
tnay  pocket  money  and  appear  to  miraculize  for  the 
God  of  heaven.  His  people  asked  for  bread,  and 
God  sent  it  them ;  but  instead  g£  bread,  their 
priests  present  them  with  a  stone*  They  were  in 
need  of  instruction,  and  God  revealed  to  them  hiil 
will  from  heaven  ;  but  priests  lock  up  the  bible  in 
k  chest,  and,  instead  of  instruction,  present  his  peo- 
ple with  fables  and  flames  of  fire. 

Having  seen  the  exhibition  of  this  vile  and  im 
famous  delusion,  the  mind  naturally  inquires  what 
credit  it  cati  give  to  other  statements  from  the  same 
quarter.  Are  the  honoured  spots  within  these  wallf 
really  what  the  exhibiters  declare  them  to  be  ?  Is 
the  Mount  Calvary  shown  this  day  in  Jerusalem^^ 
jreally  the  Mount  Calvary  of  Scripture,  where 
Christ  expired  upon  the  cross  to  re^^m  ^  guilty 
race  from  the  curse  of  God  ?  Is  the  sepulchre  then 
exhibited  as  the  sepulchre  of  Christy  rea%  flie 
Sepulchre  o£  the  rich  and  just  man,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Jestt 
was  laid?  Or  are  they  merely  conveiiient  spOt§, 
fixt  on  at  random,  and  exhibited  to  serve  the  int^r^ 
ested  views  of  a  crafly  priesthood  ?  It  is  of  no 
consequence  to  t^  Christian  religion  whethei*  they 
are,  or  tite  noft.  Th^  Christian  is  Required  to  kno^ 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  md  to  follow  himj 
bttt  he  is  no  whete  requited  to  inow  Mount  Cal- 
vary, the  place  on  which  he  cui^red  and  died.  He 
is  required  to  knovt^,  and  be^Ve  in  a  risen  Savdor, 
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but  not  to  know  the  tomb  in  which  his  dead  body 
was  deposited ;  and  from  which  it  rose  triumphantly 
to  life.  Place  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritual 
duties  of  a  Christian  ;  he  worships  an  everywhere 
present  God  and  Savior,  to  whom  all  places  are 
the  same,  equally  the  work  of  his  Almighty  hand, 
and  the  care  of  his  superintending  providence. 

It  would,  however,  be  gratifying  to  know  if  in 
this  most  interesting  scene,  our   affections   were 
taiiglit  to  flow  by  the  language  of  truth  ;  and  I 
shall  bestow  a  few  moments  consideration  upon  the 
subject,  having  previously  premised  that  the  find^ 
ing  of  the  cross,  three  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  crucifixion  had  taken  place ;  the  impres- 
sion of  our  Savior's  hand  on  the  stone  of  the  wall ^ 
and  of  his  foot  in  the  bed  of  the  stream;    the 
altar  on  which  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  his 
son  Isaac ;    the  altar  of  Melchisedeck ;  Adam's 
head ;  Why  not  the   serpent's  head,  and  Adam's 
heel  ?  that  was  found  in  the  rent  of  the  rock,  are 
all  downright  fabrications,  and  are  to  be  classed 
with  the  milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  trout  of 
Santa  Gloriosa,  and  the  bottled-up  hem !  of  Saint 
Peter ;  and  to  be  treated  with  the  contempt  and 
contumely  of  all  honest  men.  Th?  sapie  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  column  at  which  our  Saviqr  w^ 
scourged*  and  the  places  of  his  apparition  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Mary  Magdalen.     These,  how* 
ever,  are  matters  of  inferior  consideration. 

The  stone,  which  now  stands  in  the  anti-room  of 
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fthe  tomb,  and  which  is  set  forth  to  be  the  great 
stone  that  was  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  rolled,  away  by  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  who  was  sitting  upon  it  when 
Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  Mary  came  to  the 
sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  is,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  a  square  block  of  white 
marble.  Yet  the  holy  fathers  declare  this  to  be 
the  identical  stone,  and  it  is  exhibited  as  a  costly 
spectacle,  and  kissed  and  venerated  accordingly. 
When  strictly  questioned  on  the  subject,  however, 
the  guide  informed  us,  that  the  true  stone  was 
stolen  by  the  Armenians,  and  it  is  exhibited  by 
them  in  a  cliapel  that  occupies  the  site  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Caiaphas,  on  Mount  Zion,  but  that  the  po- 
lished block  of  marble  served  their  purpose  equally 

♦  • 

well.  The  sepulchre  itself  is  a  marble  sarcophagus, 
of  the  same  kind  of  marble  with  that  of  the  Sak- 
hara ;  but  the  Evangelists  inform  us  that  the  sepul- 
chre in  which  the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid,  was  hewa 
out  in  the  rock,  which  is  compact  limestone,  and 
not  marble.  This,  then,  is  not  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  unblushing  ef- 
frontery of  the  men  who  say  it  is,  and  the  credulity 
of  those  who  believe  them  :  for  any  stone,  wooden, 
J^aden,  or  iron  coffin  in  the  world  is  just  as  much 
entitled  to  the  appellation.  And  if  the  historians  of 
,th^  sacred  premises  wer^  to  exercise  the  isame  de- 
gree of  candor  with  the  guide  above  alluded  to, 
respecting  the  stone  on  which  the  Angel  sat,  we 
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miglit  probably  learn  that  the  stone  tioi^  called 
the  Sereer  Sidn  Aina  by  the  Turks,  was  the  sarco^ 
phagus  origiiially  exhibited  as  the  tomb  of  Christ ; 
and  should  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ever  expel  the 
Mussulmans,  and  become  masters  of  the  Holy  City, 
we  should  not  wonder  if  the  present  sarcophagus 
were  slyly  smuggled  away,  and  the  other  replaced 
in  its  stead ;  or  it  might  be  reinstated  with  mighty 
pomp,  as  Siroes  restored  the  true  cross  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  his  father  Cosroes  had  carried  away ; 
or  as  Bonaparte  remanded  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  the  true  crown  of  thorns  that  had  been  made 
at  his  command,  and  called  the  old  original  crown 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  during  the  stormy 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  he  then  exhi- 
bited in  a  new  gilt  case,  to  gull  and  amuse  the  Pa- 
risians, and  divert  their  attention  from  his  purposes 
of  despotism  and  aggrandisement.  My  Lady  of 
Loretto  might,  perhaps,  deign  to  send  a  wax  candle 
to  bum  on  the  occasion  in  Jerusalem,  as  she  did 
one  to  shine  upon  the  christening  of  the  king  of 
Rome  in  Paris. 

The  walls  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  itself  are 
of  greenish  marble,  which  gives  the  whole  buifding 
a  sombre  appearance.  But  it  is  pretended  that  this 
exterior  is  only  a  pious  casing  to  cover  and  protect 
the  rocky  boundaries  of  the  chamber,  which  were 
allowed  to  remain  when  the  surrounding  space  was 
levelled  down  for  the  floor  of  the  building.  iTiis 
possibly  may  be  the  case,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
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tkat  it  is ;  and  the  report  of  the  hierophant  is  so  fre- 
quently falsified  in  other  instances,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  it  our  credence  in  this.  Besides,  we 
should  think  it  would  be  nearly  as  arduous  a  task 
to  prevent  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  devout  pil- 
grims from^assailing  the  marble  that  faced  the  rocky 
walls  that  enclosed  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  carry- 
ing it  off  in  detached  fragments  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  their  sluggish  devotions,  and  those  of  their 
friends,  as  to  prevent  them  from  purloining  jpor- 
tions  of  the  rock  itself,  which  certainly  would  not 
be  less  easy  to  procure,  and  not  a  whit  better 
adapted  for  the  service  required.  A  bull  from  the 
Pojpe,  which  might  be  obtained  gratuitously,  or  an 
order  from  the  Patriarch,  which  is  held  to  be  equally 
cheap,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  guard  the 
integrity  of  both. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  other  places 
where  casing  with  marble  has  been  employed  pro- 
fessedly for  the  same  purpose,  a  part  of  the  original 
rock  has  been  left  exposed  to  be  kissed  and  hand- 
led by  the  solemn  votaries ;  thereby  furnishing 
ocular  demonstration  of  their  actually  being  rock 
as  they  were  represented  to  be.  Why  was  not  the 
same  expedient  adopted  here  ?  A  covering  of  re- 
ticulated marble  would  baVe  equally  secured  the 
walls  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Have  permitted  the  eyes  to  see,  and  the  fingers  to 
touch  the  rock  itself,  and  send  away  the  votaries 

VOL.  II.  z 
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saturated  in  every  pore  with  all  the  wonderful  vir- 
tues of  the  sacred  contact.  But  what  has  become 
of  the  rocky  ceiUng  of  the  tomb,  for  neither  does 
it  exist  ?  Has  that,  too,  been  kissed  and  cabbaged 
away  to  foreign  parts  ?  Or  is  the  whole  a  solemn 
hum  of  a  villauous  priesthood,  vamped  up  to  gull  the 
weak  and  the  superstitious,  to  feed  the  knaves,  and 
to  fill  their  coffers.  It  would  be  insulting  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  public  to  probe  any  farther  the 
hollow  pretensions  of  such  a  scandalous  imposture. 
Next  to  my  God,  in  spiritual  matters,  I  venerate 
my  clergyman  and  spiritual  guide ;  but  his  con- 
science must  be  robed  in  the  snowy  vestment  of 
truth,  and  his  tongue  must  unfcdd  the  unsophisti- 
cated religion  of  Jesus. 

Neither  the  Apostles  nor  the  early  Christiai)s  ap^ 
pear  to  have  had  any  regard  to  the  holy  sepulchre 
whatever.  For  it  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles^  or  in  any  o£  the  Epistles.  The 
Apostle  Paul  in  all  his  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  or  in 
all  his  meetings  with  the  Christians,  never  once 
names  Calvary,  or  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The 
jninds  of  these  holy  men  seem  to  have  beep  soldy 
intent  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  in  ayfsk^Bg 
men  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  tumiog  them 
£rom  the  wickedness  of  their  ways  to  th^  belief  ^^d 
the  practice  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  in  all 
their  forcible  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  understand* 
ings  of  their  bearers,  the  births  death,  and  resur^ 
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rectum  of  Christ  are  constantly  mentidned,  bat  the 
places  where  these  glorious  events  occurred  is  never 
once  named.  Having  satisfied  thetndelves  that  the 
bodjr  of  the  Messiah  did  not  remain  in  the  tomb 
aft^r  the  third  day»  they  ceased  to  frequent  it,  or 
to  seek  the  Hving  among  die  dead. 

Both  the  garden  and  the  tomb  probably  itemain« 
ed  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  of  Arimatiiea^  and  his 
family  after  him,  and  though  the  recollection  of  the 
great  deposit  with  which  it  was  intrusted,  and  the 
wonderfiil  manner  in  which  the  tomb  gave  up  its 
possessor,  was  pnd»ibly,  while  the  city  stood,  never 
obliterated  team  the  memory  of  the  family,  whose  ex- 
isting head,  attiietimeof  the  crucifixion,  wias secretly 
a  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  yet  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  that  ever  it  was  characterised 
by  any  signal  marks  of  distinction,  till  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who,  in  his  rage  for  perse- 
cuting and  annoying  the  Christians,  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  statue  of  Venus  on  Mount  Calvary,  and 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  Olym^ns  on  the  site  of  the  holy 
septddbre,  out  of  solemn  mockery  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Thia  wtis  104  years  after  the 
crucifixion,  and  rests  upon  the  authority  of  a  writer 
of  the  third  century,  whose  statement  heeds  cot^ 
firmati^on.  During  that  period  Jerusalem  had  been 
rased  fi'om  the  foundation,  and  every  sod  of  earth 
around  its  wnUs  had  been  seized  to  form  en^nk* 
ments  against  the  city.    Josephus,  in.  his  elaborate 
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and  graphical  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  says  nothing  of  Calvary,  or  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ;  but  states,  that  Titus,  in  advancing  his 
camp  from  Scopus,  gave  orders  to  the  whole  army 
to  level  the  distance  as  far  as  the  wail  of  the  city, 
and.that  they  threw  down  all  the  hedges  and  walls 
which  the  inhabitants  had  made  about  their  gar- 
dens and  groves  of  trees,  and  cut  down  all  the  fruit 
trees  that  lay  between  them  and  the  waU  of  the 
city,  and  filled  up  all  the  hollow  places  and  the 
chasms,  and  demolished  the  rocky  precipices  with 
iron  instruments,  and  thereby  made  all  the  place 
level  from  Scopus  to  Herod's  monuments,  which 
adjoined  to  the  pool  called  the  Serpent's  Pool.  In 
this  general  levelling  probably  both  Mount  Cal- 
wy,  which  at  best  was  but  a  kind  of  mountain 
tubercle,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  disappeared.  After 
this  melancholy  event,  the  capture  of  the  city,  both 
Christians  and  Jews  were  dispersed  into  every  quar^ 
ter  of  the  globe.  They  soon  afterwards  returned, 
and  took  up  their  abode  among  the  ruins ;  but  no 
notice  is  taken  of  those  places  till  the  date  above- 
mentioned  :  which,  however,  if  correct,  is.  done  in 
such  a  manner  as'  to  countenance  the  belief  that 
places  bearing  the  above  names,  whether  deservedly 
cm:  not,  were  then  generally  known.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  threw  down  the 
statues  which  Hadrian  had  erected  on  tbei  sites 
of  the  sepulchre  and  the  crucifixion,  and  erected  a 
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•church  in  their  stead,  and  a  designing  priesthood 

•     •     , 

dressed  up  and  dramatised  the  enclosed  space  ac- 
cording to  their  interested  views.  And  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
including  what  was  then  called  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  on  Mount  Calvary,  is  on  the  same  spot 
with  that  built  by  the  pious  Helena.  Whether  that 
was  really  Mount  Calvary  or  not  is  another  subject 
for  consideration.  But  there  being  no  traces  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  remaining,  a  very  justifiable  scep- 
ticism may  be  entertained  of  the  place  exhibited 
really  being  the' spot  of  our  Savior's  burial  and 
resurrection,  which  must  for  ever  remain,  unless 
the  supporters  of  the  contrary  opinion,  can  show 
why  a  detached  sarcophagus  of  marble  is  exhibited^ 
itistead  of  the  real  one,  which  was  cut  out  in  the 
compact  limestone  rock.  Was  this  always  the  case  ? 
if  so,  the  exhibition  of  the  holy  sepulchre  has  always 
been  an  infamous  delusion. 

I  have  not  seen  any  account  of  Jerusalem,  or  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  before  the  Saracenic  conquest^ 
lior  do  I  know  that  there  is  any  in  existence,  except 
in  the  records  of /the  Vatican ;  but  I  should  like 
extremely  to  know  if  the  grotto  mentioned  above, 
in  the  corner  of  the  Har^m  Schereefi;  and  called  the 
grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa,  by  the  Turks,  was  ever  exhi- 
bited as  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  ?  I  cannot  other- 
wise account  for  the  appellation,  nor  for  the  term 
sereer  by  which  J:he  sarcophagus  is  designated,  and 
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which  is  the  same  term  that  the  Arabs  apply  to 
that  which  has  been  called  tibie  tomb  of  Oairis»  in 
the  isle  of  PhiloB.    The  Arab  word  employed,  is 
not  torbeh  or  kabber,   a  grave  or  a  tomb,   in 
which  ^e  body  decomposes,   and  returns  to  its 
parent  earth,  but  sereer,  the  bed  on  which  our 
Savior  reposed  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  from 
which  he  rose  in  glorious  triumph  over  Death,  and 
the  powers  of  darkness^     The  ccmt^uity  of  the 
tomb  to  Mount  Calvary  is  anQther  objection  to  ito 
being  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.    Far  thou^  we 
fire  informed  that  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand^ 
yet  I  think  it  a  fnost  unlikely  dritiUmstance  that  a 
rich  man  should  have  his  garden  immediately  in 
the  i^ce  of  public  execution,  and  th$t  h^  should 
dig  his  own  sepuldire,  in  the  very  roqk  over  which 
(condemned  criminals  were  haqged  and  cruaSedL 
In  regard  to  the  hole  on  the  top  0£  Mount  Calvary, 
in  which  the  end  of  the  cross  was  fixed,  that  may 
or  may  not  be  what  it  is  represented.    A  hole  may 
be  cut  in  a  rock  at  any  timet  and  any  use  may  be 
assigned  to  it ;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  even 
think  this  a  very  unlikely  thing  to  have  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  reported  tp  have  been  made ; 
it  is  both  too  small  and  too  shallow. 

In  regard  to  what  is  exhibited  as  the  rent  in  the 
rock,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  no  such  thing,  but 
merely  a  small  longitudinal  excavation  made  with 
instruments  and  hum^n  hands,   to  which  the  hie^ 
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ropfantits  have  chosen  to  give  that  name.  The  bot- 
tom of  it  is  perfectly  visible,  and  does  not  end  in 
the  least  Uke  a  fissure,  and  if  a  marble  slab  were 
removed  from  the  floor  on  each  side,  I  am  con* 
vinced  we  should  see  both  ends  of  it  as  unlike  to  a 
fissure  as  the  bottom.  That  which  they  show 
below  as  a  continuation  of  the  rent  which  was 
made  that  Adam's  skull  might  spring  to  light,  and 
be  moistened  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  is  of  the 
same  description,  and  has  no  doubt  been  formed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  same  delusion.  Though  such  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  on  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  that  by  driving  in  a  few  wedges, 
they  might  have  made  a  rent  any  where.  This 
remark  has  no  application  to  the  truth  of  the  mi- 
racle that  attested  our  Savior's  crucifixion.  Of 
which  I  myself  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  in  order  to  prove  that  such 
a  thing  took-  place^  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  show 
the  rents  in  the  rocks  that  were  then  produced, 
no  more  than  I  should  think  it  necessary  to  produce 
a  drop  of  the  wine  that  was  made  of  the  water,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  miracle  wrought  at  the  mar- 
riage  in  Cana  of  Galileie ;  or  a  drop  of  her  milk  to 
prove  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  a  mother ;  or  the 
spine  of  St.  Peter  to  prove  that  he  never  was  at 
Rome.  Truth  is  beautiful  above  all  things.  And 
a  great  church  should  be  far  above  propagating  or 
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conniving  at  casuistry  and  imposture.  Every  mao 
is  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  who  receives 
him  as  he  is  ofiered  in  the  gospel,  and  hopes  for 
salvation  through  his  atonement  and  intercession. 
We  have  seen  heathen  temples  dismantled,  and  the 
secret  recesses,  in  which  their  false  prophets  prac* 
tised  their  devilish  arts  of  delusion,  exposed  to 
public  ridicule  and  scorn  :  and  were  the  Christian 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  uncovered,  the  same 
lying  spirit  would  speak  from  the  floor,  and  tell  a 
tale  of  more  scandalous  imposture.  Let  him  that 
names  the  name  of  Christ,  depart  from  iniquity.  It 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  a  religion 
ibunded  in  truth,  should  be  built  up  in  falsehood 
and  error,  and  supported  by  ignorance  and  delusion. 
-  Christianity  needs  not  the  ornament  of  a  false  attire. 
It  possesses  an  aptitude,  a  beauty,  and  a  comeli^ 
ness  that  far  surpass  the  spirit  of  man  to  improve, 
and  whoever  attempts  to  add  to  it,  we  are  assured 
that  God  will  add  to  him  the  plagues  which  are 
written  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  holy  sepulchre, 
I  telieve,  is  not  known,  and  never  can  be  known. 
I  am  disposed  to  entertain  the  satpe  opinion  respect- 
ing Mount  Calvary,  and  do  not  think  th^t  either  of 
the  places,  now  exhibited  as  such,  was  without  the 
walls  of  the  town,  at  the  time  of  our  Savior's 
crucifixion. 

The  whole  compass  of  Jerusalem,  as  stated  by 
Josephus,  was  thirty*three  furlongs,  or  little  mor© 
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than  four  miles.  This  circuit  included  the  whole  of 
the  city,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  David,  with  the 
subsequent  additions  of  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
and  the  still  later  appendage  of  the  new  town,, 
which,  in  the  Hebrew  toi^e,  was  called  Bezetha^ 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  built  on  Mount 
Moriah,  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebu- 
site,  and  was  without  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  ia 
stated  that  Solomon  built  a  wall  on  the  east  side^. 
that  is,  on  the  side  of  the  brook  Kedrqn ;  but  in 
other  places,  that  the  temple  stood  exposed^ 
Future  ages,  however,  walled  in  the  whole,  and 
flanked  it  with  towers,  at  an  enormous  expense. 

Before  the  time  of  David^  Jerusalem  consisted 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  city ;  the  &rmer  stood  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  im* 
pregnable ;  the  latter  stood  on  a  lower  hill,  called 
Acra,  and  appears  to  have  been  easily  captured  by 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who,  however^ 
were  not  able,  for  a  long  time,  to  dispossess  the 
Jebusites,  but  dwelt  together  along  with  them  in 
Jerusalem.  The  capture  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion 
was  reserved  for  the  victorious  arms  of  the  son  of 
Jesse,  who  expelled  the  Jebusites,  and  brought  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem  in  subjection  to  t^e  children 
of  Israel.  "  And  David,  and  all  Israel,  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  which  is.  Jebus,  where  the  Jebusites 
were,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land :  and  the  inhabit- 
9nts  of  Jebus  said  to  David,  thou  shalt  not  come 
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hither;  nevertheless,  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion, 
which  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David  said,  who- 
soever smiteth  the  Jebusites  first,  shall  be  chief  and 
captain.  So  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  went  first  up, 
and  was  chief.  And  David  dwelt  in  the  casde, 
therefore  they  called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  he 
built  the  city  round  about,  ev^i  firom  Millo  round 
about:  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city. 
So  David^waxed  greatef  and  greater,  for  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  was  with  him.^'  1  Chron.  xi.  4. 

This  event  took  place  1066  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  585  years  after  the  departure 
of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  and  from 
this  time  Jerusalem,  which  was  fiinnerly  but  the 
diief  town  of  a  petty  state,  become  the  capital  of 
the  united  kingdom  <^  Israel  and  Jisdah,  and  the 
seat  of  David  their  king ;  and  rose  so  high  above 
a]l  other  cities,  that  none  can  be  named  in  compa- 
rison with  it.  Zion  is  God's  Holy  Hill,  and  Jeru- 
salem is  the  City  of  the  Living  God. 

Mount  Zion  stands  oh  the  south  side,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  now  without  the  wall  of  the  cityw 

Passing  out  by  Zion  gate,  or  as  it  is  more  fre- 
quently denominated  the  gate  of  David,  the  first 
object  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  is  a  long 
dingy  looking  Turkish  mosque,  situated  on  the 
middle  of  Mount  Zion.  It  is  called  the  mosque 
of  the  prophet  David,  and  is  said  to  be  built  over 
his  tomb,  which  is  still  exhibited  in  the  interior^ 


Mid  is  held  in  the  greatest  possible  veneration  by 
tiie  Mussulmaas.  The  Saatones  bdonging  to  the 
mosque  in  Mount  Zion,  aire  the  most  powerful  in 
Jerusaleou  Part  of  this  bmidiiig  was  aaduentlj 
the'  church  of  the  Coenaculum,  where  our  Savior 
ate  the  last  supper  with  his  disciples ;  and  I  was 
shown  into  an  upper  room  in  the  froot  of  the  build* 
ing  whieh  both  the  Santon  and  the  Ciceroni  affirmed 
to  be  the  identical  room  in  which  this  memorable 
event,  to  which  the  Christiaa  world  owes  the  in* 
9titution  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  a£  the  Supper, 
tock  place.  I  should  probably  have  beUeved  them, 
had  I  not  leamt  from  higher  authority,  that,  39 
years  thereafter,  not  only  the  walls,  biit  every  house 
in  Jerusalem,  had  been  rased  from  its  foundations,, 
and  the  ground  plowed  up  by  the  Roman  sdidiers,. 
in  order  that  they  might  discover  the  treasures 
which  they  supposed  the  unfortunate  Jews  had  hid 
under  their  feet* 

To  the  right  of  the  mosque,  and  between  it  and 
the  gate  of  the  city,  there  is  a  small  Armediait 
chapel  built  on  the  spot,  where  formerly  stood  the 
palace  of  Caiaphas.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  that  the  stone  which  closed  up  the  door  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  is  built  in  ah  altar  at  the  upper 
end  of  it,  and  exposed  in  several  {daces  to  be  kissed 
and  caressed  like  other  precious  reHcs.  It  is  an 
unpolished  block  of  compact  limestone,  the  same 
with  the  rock  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  does 
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not,  like  the  block  of  polished  marUe  in  present 
use,  cany  in  its  face  the  refutation  of  its  cmce  hav- 
ing served  the  office  assigned  to  it,  though  I  con* 
fess  there  is  almost  as  little  probability  that  it  ever 
did. 

A  few  paces  to  the  west  of  the  chapel,  there  is 
a  Christian  burying*ground ;  and  among  the  let- 
tered tomb-stones  are  several  inscribed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  own  country.  They  record  the  names, 
and  cover  the  ashes  of  Englishmen,  who  are  re- 
ported to  have  met  their  deaths  in  a  way  not.  very 
creditable  to  the  Franciscan  convent.  A  littie  to 
the  south  of  this  is  shown  the  place  where  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  expired ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
gate  is  shown-^what  ?  The  place  wh^e;  the  cock 
crew  to  Peter. 

Such  is  the  sum  total  of  the  information  which 
the  traveller  receives  from  his  guide  respecting  the 
topography  of  this  interesting  spot.  Mount  Zion. 
At  the  time  when  I  visited  this  sacred  ground,  one 
part  of  it  supported  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was 
undergoing  the  labor  of  the  plough,  and  the  soil 
turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime  mixt  with 
earth,  such  as  is  usually  met  with  in  the  foundaitions 
of  ruined  cities.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumfer'* 
ence,  is  highest  on  the  west  side,  and  towards  the 
east  &lls  down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as 
it  slopes  down  towards  the  brook  Kedron.    Each 
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terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low 
wall  of  dry  stone^  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  cele^ 
brated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the  bottom  of  the 
hiU  are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  small  village  of  Siloa  immediately 
opposite.  We  have  here  another  remarkable  instance 
of  the  special  fulfilment  of  prophecy  }  *•  therefore 
shall  ^on.  for  your  sakes  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps/'  Micah  iii,  12.  > 
Mount  Zion  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
ground  on  the  north  on  which  the  andeot  city 
stood,  or  that  on  the  east  leading  on  to  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  but  has  very  little  relative  height 
above  the  ground  on  the  south  and  on  the  west,  and 
must  have  owed  its  boasted  strength  principally  td 
a, deep  ravine,  by  which  it  is  encompassed  on  the 
east,  south,  and  west,  and  the  strong  high  walls 
and  towers  by  which  it  was  enclosed  and  flanked 
completely  round*  Tlus  ravine,  or  valley,  a^  the 
term  has  been  rendered,  though  thewoird  treneti 
or  ditch  would  have  conveyed  a  more  correct  idea 
of  its  app^arsmce,  seems  tbh^ve  been  formed  by 
art  on  the  south  and  on  the  west,  the  sui^ce  of 
the  ground  on  each  side  being  nearly  of  equal  height^' 
though  Mount  Zion  is  certainly  the  highest,  yet  so 
little  so  that  it  could  not  have ''derived  much  ad# 
ditional  strength  from  its  elevation.  The  breadth^ 
of  this  ditch  is  stated  by  Strabo  toe  be  about  15Q 
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feet,  and  its  depth,  or  the  height  of  Mount  Zion 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  to  be  about  60  feet. 
The  measurement,  in  both  instances,  is  nearly  cor- 
rect, and  furnishes  one,  imong  mimy  |>roo&  that 
we  derive  from  other  sources,  that  the  places  now 
called  by  these  names  are  the  same  as  those  that 
were  anciently  so  denominated*  The  bottom  of 
this  ravine  is  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  sprinkling 
of  earth,  and^  in  the  winter  season,  is  the  natural 
channel  for  conveying  off  the  water  that  falls  into  it 
from  the  hi^er  ground  ^  but>  on  both  sides,  the 
rock  is  cut  perpendicularly  down,  and  most  pro- 
bably it  was  the  quarry  from  which  the  greater 
part  <^  the  stcmes  were  taken  ibr  building  the  city. 
The  precipitous  edge  of  the  ntvine  is  more  covered 
with  earth  on  die  side  of  Mount  Zon  than  on  the 
other  side^  whidb  is  probably  owing  to  the  barbae 
rous  cttstom  of  rasing  cities  from  tibeir  feundatioD, 
and  ttimUing  both  earth  diid  stone  ihto  the  ditch 
below*  The  loose  stones  have  beeo  all  rieitmved 
from  it  fof  building  the  present  city.  Hus  tavdnd 
extends  farther  north  tiian  the  present  wall  i^f  the 
mty,  and  ends  ia  a  gradual  slqpe  of  deep^  earth,  so 
te  to  Countenance  the  opkaoon  that  it  once  extended 
ftftber*  than  it  does  now. 

The  greatcir  n^mbi^r  of  tswellers  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  western  wall  of  th0  city  did  net  extend 
fitptber  north  than  what  is  caUed  the  Caade  of  Da- 
vid, or  Castle  of  the  Pisans,  at  Bethlehem^g^te^ 
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where  they  say  it  turned  in  a  northern  directiant 
passed  to  the  south-east  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
leaving  it,  and  what  is  now  called  Mount  Calvary, 
without  the  city  I  and  proceeded  in  a  line  to  the 
g^te  of  judgment,  the  ruins  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.     Without  excavation  no  person ,  can 
say  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  perhaps,  even 
9ller  excavation,  it  might  be  difficult  to  put  a  de- 
cided amative  or  affirmative  on  the  statement. 
This  direction  of  the  wail  would  suit  the  opinion 
of  those  who  contend  that  the  places,  shown  as  the 
^te  of  the  crucifixion,  interment,  a^d  resurrection^ 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  are  what  they  are  represeioted 
to  be ;;  and  this  direction  of  the  ancienib  wall  of  the 
city  appears  to  have  been  chalked  out  to  meet  and 
support  that  opiinion*  I  can  only  say^  that  I  saw  no 
vestiges  oi  9uch.£^  wall  remaining,  and  it  would  be 
the  most  disadvantageouft  situatio»  posabte  for  a 
wall  of  defence,  for  it  must  have  beea  drawn  along 
:the  low  ^ound  idmost  in  immediatie  con|;act  with 
high  ground  that  would  comm^tid  and  overlook  ii^ 
though  it  were  raised  to  the  hei^t  of  iwexfiy  or 
d|Q  ^et,^  or,,  ia  som^  pU^^  40  i^t,    Be^ides^  it 
would  not  mdte  Jeru^iilem  y^Ai  it  ia  calkd  iby  the 
Ps^jy^Bst,  a  compact  city  i  but.^loAg,  narrow  strip; 
sligh^iy  fortified  by  nature  on  the  eadt,  whiclbdbes 
fiot  correspond  with  the  general  deaccljitioiii  that 
it  was  str<H)^y  foftifij^dr:  by  nsAur^  bii  all  sides  but 
the  Qorth.    Thj^re  is  mial^ei!  ciituHMitance,  that<Ni 
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the  north  of  Bethlehem-gate  there  is  a  large  cistef  fi 
cut  in  the  rock  which,  as  legends  tell,  is  the  place 
where  David  saw  the  bathing  Bethsheba,  and  which 
was  probably  within  the  ancient,  as  it  is  within  the 
walls  of  the  present  town.    Moreover,  to  the  north 
of  this,  and  to  the  north  of  the  northern  wall  of 
the  present  town  there  is  another  cistern  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  half  filled  up  with  earth,  and  which, 
I  think,  was  also  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
town  i  and^  in  my  opinion,  the  western  wall  of  the 
city  stretched  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine  as  far 
as  it  continues,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  brook 
Kedron.     The  city  being  thus  encompassed  on  the 
west  and  on  the  south  by  the  ravine,  on  the  east 
by  the  brook  Kedron,  and  on  the  north,  as  is  stated 
by Josephus,  it  had  no  protection  whatever,  but  from 
the  wall  by  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  which  we  are 
assured,  by  the  same  authority,  was  almost  im- 
pregnable.  The  fortifications  were  begun  by  Herod 
Agrippa,  and,  after  his  death,  the  Jews  purchased 
from  the  emperor,  Claudius,  permission  tb  contiiaue 
them,  and  went  on,  and  completed  the  walls,  to 
the  height  of  37  feet,  and,   in  breadth  1$  feet, 
with  great  stones  of  30  feet  long,  and  15  feet  broad. 
One  part  of  Titus's  army  encampt  on  Scopus,  a 
hill  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  stadia,  or  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  city  on  the  north,  and 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  elevated  situation, 
aflfording  a  fine  view  of  Jerusalem.     Between  the 
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hiU  Scopus,  and  the  northern  wall  of  the  city,  was 
a  sloping  plain,  which  was  covered  with  gardens, 
monuments,  and  trees,  which  were  all  destroyed  j 
but  the  ground  still  answers  to  the  description ; 
'  generally  speaking,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  sprink- 
ling of  earth,  and  is  under  cultivation.     Another 
division  of  the  Roman  ai'my,  in  which  was  the  Tenth 
legion  which  came  through  Jericho,  encampt  at  the 
distance  of  six  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  at  the 
mount  called  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  lies  over 
against  the  city  on  the  east  side,  and  is  parted  from 
it  by  a  deep  valley,  which  is  named  Cedron.    This 
ground  also  answers  the  description,  and  confirms 
the  opinion  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  occupies 
the  same  place  now  that  it  did  in  the  days  of  Titus, 
-only  that  it  is  not  so  large,  and  does  not  cover  the 
whole  of  the  space  which  it  did  then.     We  shall 
by  and  by  produce  other  evidences  in  support  of 
.the  same  opinion,  having  previously  stated,  that 
after  much  preparation,  and  many  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain a  peaceful  surrender  of  their  capital  from  the 
infatuated  Jews,  Titus  made  his  first  attack  on  the 
^city  the  day  after  the  Pascal  week,  which  was  Sun- 
day, the  2d  of  April,  A.  D.  70 ;  and  after  much 
loss  of  men,  and  much  opposition,  took  and  burnt 
'  the  upper  city,  or  Zion,  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember ;  having  thus  employed  an  army  of  60,000 
,men,  Romans  and  auxiliaries,  for  nearly  five  months, 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  this  wonderful  city. 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  ravine  on  the 
west  of  the  city ;  and  the  first  object  that  arrests 
the  attention,  is  a  large  square  cistern  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  a  little  below,  or  to  the  south  of,  the  gate 
of  Bethlehem.     This  answers  to  the  description  of 
the  pool  that  was  made  by  Hezekiah,  mentioned 
in  Sd  Chron.  xxxii.  30.   This  same  Hezekiah  stop- 
ped the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought 
it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  dty  of 
David.     This  cistern  is  evidently  of  Jewish  work- 
manship ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  pool  alluded 
to  both  in  the  chapter  of  the  Chronicles,  quoted 
above,  and  in  the  Sd  chapter  and  16th  verse  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah.     Above,  or  to  the  north   of 
this  pool,  the  ravine  is  said  to  have  been  Called ifce 
valley  of  Gihon,  and  below  it,  the  valley  bf  the 
Son  of  Hinnom.    Proceeding  down  the  ravine,  we 
find  a  number  of  sepulchres  on  the  right-hand  side, 
that  is  on  the  side  which  is  opposite  to  the  dty. 
They  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  are  very  well  exe- 
cuted ;  and  many  of  them  have  a  series  of  small 
apartments  communicating  with  es^h  other.    They 
are  formed  in  the  same  style,  both  in  the  cutting  stt 
the  entrance  and    in  the  excavatiohs  within  for 
receiving  the  body,  as  the  other  tombs  of  the  an- 
cient Jews  ;  and  are  probably  the  sepulchres  of  the 
city  of  David  which  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  Erectly 
opposite,  and  both  they,  and  the  Castle  of  David, 
and  the  cistern  above  mentioned,  answer  to  the 
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description  in  the  •  I6th  verse  of  the  3d  chapter  of 

Nehemiah :  '^  After  him  repaired  Nehemiah,  the 

soa  of  A^buk^  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth- 

zur,  unto  the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres 

of  Davidy  and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and 

unto  the  house  of  the  mighty/'    Some  of  these 

tombs  bear  the  Greek  inscription  of  Tit  iyMt  ZIHN, 

but  botiii  the  workmanship  and  the  place  which  it 

occupies  show  it  to  have  been  the  production  of 

some  idle  monk,  or  scribbling  traveller,  of  no  au- 

thoiify,  and  entitled  to  no  consideration  either  as 

to  the  name  of  the  tombs  or  the  place.    There  are 

.  no  tombs  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  on  which  the 

aty  stands,  namely,   on  the  left-hand  side,  and 

probsdily  there  never  were  any.     We  are  now  ar- 

rived  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Mount  Zion^  and 

here  the  ravine  turns  in  an  eastern  direction.    The 

tombs  still  continue  a  little  way  down  upon  the 

right ;  and  after  they  stop,  which  is  at  about  &e 

:  half  of  the  length  of  the  ra\dne,  we  come  to  what 

.  is  called  the  field  of  blood,  or  Campo  Santo,  or 

the  Potfaers'  field,  the  place  that  was  purchased  by 

the  price  .of  our  Savior's  blood  to  bury  str»igers 

in,  and  where,  on  the  rigbthand  side,  there  is  a 

sifuare  house,  built  about  half  way  up  the  bank^ 

-ud  .used^for  the  same  "purpose.    Here  the  dead  are 

4sstript  and  thrown  in  naked  in  heaps,  as  at  Naples, 

Palermo,  jand  oliher  such  places ;  but  hece  they  are 

not  so  cAoefijUy  covered  up,  for  the  orifice  is  always 

A  a2 
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open,  and,  on  looking  in,  the  dead  bodies  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  stages  of  decomposition.  This  is 
a  place  for  man  to  look  at,  and  be  cured  of  vanity 
and  pride  in  every  thing  that  is  human  j  let.  him 
eat,  or  drink,  or  dress  as  he  pleases,  thus,  like  a 
filthy  rag,  the  covering  of  flesh  drops  off,  and  he 
that  has  only  cared  for  these  things,  what  a  naked 
spirit  does  he  pass  into  the  world  unknown !  I 
would  not  limit  the  mercy  of  God,  but  I  should 
as  soon  expect  a  dog,  if  cast  into  the  fire,  to  be- 
come a  salamander  and  resist  its  rage,  as  such  a 
spirit  to  exist  and  be  happy  amid  the  joys  of  hea- 
ven. But  this  is  not  the  aceldama,  the  potters'  field, 
the  place  which  it  is  represented  to  be,  unless  the 
ancient  Jews  made  pots  of  stone.  It  is  both  top 
near  the  city  of  David,  and  too  near  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Jews  to  be  so.  A  little  farther  down  is  the 
cave  where  it  is  said  the  apostles  hid  themselves 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Farther  down,  the 
ravine  becomes  wider,  and  the  southern  bank  falls 
low  as  it  passes  c^  to  the  valley  of  Santa  Saba. 
In  this  broad  space  we  were  shown  the  well  of 
Nehemiah,  so  denominated  from  the  apocryphal 
story  of  the  inspired  penman  havipg  obtained  fire 
from  it  for  consuming  the  first  sacrifice  that  was 
offered  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. It  is.  an  ordinary-ssized  deep  well,  provided 
with  tolerably  good  water,  and,  in  cases  of  scar- 
city,, contributes  to  the  supply  of  the  city^    It  is 
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at  the  soutfa*east  corner  of  Mount  2^od,  at  the  en- ; 
trance  of  the  valley  of  Santa  Saba,  along  which  runs 
the  brook  Cedron  and  which,  turning  to  the  left  and 
proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  now  ascend. 
Here  we  have  the  small  and  comfortless  village 
of  Siloa  on  our  right,  which  consists  of  small  huts 
partly  built,  and  partly  dug  in  the  rock  ;  and  on 
the  left  a  small  low  projecting  point,  on  the  edge 
of  Mount  Zion,  is  shown  as  the  place  where,  at 
the  command  of  Manasseh,   the  prophet  Isaiah 
was  sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw.     A  little 
higher  up  we  come  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  the 
same  side ;  it  receives  a  strong  current  of  water, 
by  a  subterraneous  passage  cut  in  the  north  side 
of  Mount  Zion,  and  which  seems  as  if  it  came  by 
a  conduit,  cut  through  the  rock  from  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah,  already  described  on  the  west  side  of 
the  .city.     This  pool  is  also  called  the  fountain  of 
the  stairs.    A  flight  of  sixteen  steps  leads  down  to 
a  platform,  arid  another  flight  of  thirteen  steps  leads 
down  to  the  water,  which  is  fresh  and  good.     The 
passage  by^  which  the  water  comes  out  has  obviously 
been  fai*med  by  art,  and  is  so  large  that  a  person, 
by  stooping  a  little,  may  walk  along  it  under  the 
mountain.     The  water  is  about  three  feet  deep, 
and  seems  to  be  stagnant  in  the  pool ;  but  there  is 
a  considerable  stream  constantly  flowing  from  it, 
by  a  passage  which  is  also  cut  in  the  rock  fbr  a 
good  way  down,  and  goes  to  water  the  gaidens  on 
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tile  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Zion.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  Christian  chnrch  that  once  adomed 
the  enti^ce  to  this  pool,  wMch,  like  the  fountain 
of  Castalia,  or  the  spring  of  Arethuaay  seems  in  days 
of  yore  to  have  been  treated  with  signal  respect. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  <«  the 
right-hand  side,  ascending  the  bed  of  the  river^  are 
three  ancient  monuments  which  are  very  entire  and. 
are  named  the  tombs  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  Zachar 
riah,  and  the  piUar  of  Absalom.  The  Scriptures 
inform  us  that  Jehoshaphat  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David.  Mention  is  made  of  iZaehariah's  vi<dent 
deaths  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  burial ;  and  the 
pillar  of  Absalom  was  erected  in  the  King's  d^ 
or  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  Josephus  says  is  two 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem ;  so  that  none  of  these 
monuments  are  to  be  considered  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  individuals  whose  names  they  bear.  Hie 
two  former  are  cut  out  of  the  rock,  are  square, 
and  adomed  with  columns.  The  last  is  also  square 
at  the  base,  adomed  with  pilasters,  contracts  by 
three  stages,  and  is  rounded  at  the  top  in  the  form 
of  a  cupola.  The  columns,  pilasters,  and  cupola, 
seem  to  be  of  Roman  architecture,  the  rest  has 
much  the  appearance  of  Jewish.  They  are  situated 
contiguous  to  each  other  on  the  edge  of  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  stretches  out  between  the 
brook  Cedron  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  is 
filled  with  graves  dug  in  the  rocky  flat,  which  are 
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levered  ^^Hih  stones,  and  bear  ioscriptions  iA  th^ 
Hebrew  cteiracter.  Here  the  Jews  stUl  contmue 
to  bury  their  dead  as  of  yore.  .  ;  \ 

A  little  higher  up  the  brook  Cqdroii,  we  are 
shown  something  like  the  print  of  a  foot  in  the 
edge  of  its  dry  rocky  bed,  which  we  ate  informed 
is  the  print  of  our  Savior's  foot,  markiiiig  the  spot 
where  he  was  arrested  by  the  officers  of  the  chief 
priests.  The  jeweller  who  sells  paste  for  diamonds 
u  not  half  so  culpable  or  abominable  as  the  priest 
who  humbugs  and  traffics  in  Christianity  for  gain.  If 
the  rock  sjmipatbized  so  much  with  the  arrest  of  the 
Blessed  Jesus,  we  should  have  expected  the  impres** 
sion  of  two  feet  a^  well  as  one«  The  apostles,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  apprehension  of  Christy 
make  no  mention  of  such  an  occurrence,  which  they 
certainly  would  not  have  failed  to  do,  had  it  ever 
taken  place.  The  impression  is  a  very  bad  imita* 
tion  of  the  human  foot,  and  would  in  truth  be  con- 
sidered as  a  caricature  of  a  highland  brogue*  It 
has  evidently  been  the  production  of  a  chiselj 
which  the  current  of  the  winter  stream  has  con- 
tributed to  smooth.  There  are  many  such  impres- 
sions in  the  streets  of  London,  which  are  occai- 
sioned  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  that  has  entered 
the  crevipes  of  the  stone,  the  lamina  of  which  are 
detached  by  the  thaw,  and  washed  off  by  the  dash^ 
ing  rain.  There  is  one  in  Soho  Square^  near  Mn 
Trotter^s  Bazar,  which  is  quite  as  like  l^e  print 
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of  the  humaii  foot  as  that  in  the  brook  Cedron, 
and  possesses  as  good  a  claim  to  be  that  of  our 
Savior  as  it  does. 

A  Uttle  farther  on  we  came  to  a  bridge  of  one 
arch,  over  the  brook  Cedron,  which,  like  the  Ilissus 
at  Athens,  is  dry  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year ; 
it  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  gate  of  Saint  Stephen, 
and  leads  from  the  city  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat^ 
the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  road  to  Bethany  and  Jericho,  and  all  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  A  little  above  the  bridge,  we 
pass  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  our  right ; 
adjoining  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  and  passing 
them  the  tombs  again  commence  in  the  valley  and 
continue  for  a  considerable  way.  These  are  too  nu* 
merous  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  village  of  Geth* 
semane,  and,  if  Jerusalem  extended  as  far  north, 
they  are  probably  the  sepulchres  of  that  part  of  the 
city  which  was  opposite  to  them. 

Leaving  the  brook  Cedron,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  above  mentioned  sepulchres,  and  crossing  the 
field  in  a  western  direction,  we  came  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  what  is  called  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Juda.  The  road  down  to  them  is 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  large  door 
alsb:;£Ut  in  the  rock.  It  leads  into  a  deep  excava* 
tion  open  above,  about  fifty  feet  long,  forty  feet 
wide,  and  about  twenty  feet  deep.  Heaps  of  sand 
md  earth  are  piled  up  along  the  sides,  and  the 
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whole  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  sand-pit.  The 
west  end  seems  to  have  been  ornamented  with  the 
greatest  care.  A  cornice  with  triglyph,  regulus, 
and  guttae  pass  along  the  top,  and  the  vine-leaf 
mantles  round  the  decorations.  In  the  south-west 
comer,  a  low  narrow  door  leads  into  a  series  of 
chambers,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  number  of 
excavations  cut  in  the  rock  for  the.  reception  of  the 
dead,  like  those  which  we  saw  in  Malta  and  Syra- 
cuse, all  of  which  are  now  empty  ;  and  the  place 
is  damp  and  disagreeable.  The  innermost  apart- 
ment is  adorned  above  all  the  rest,  and  has  the 
mantling  vine  with  clusters  of  grapes  twined  round 
the  pilasters  and  inscribed  on  the  sarcophagi. 

Josephus  states  that  "  the  third  wall  of  the  city 
extended  till  it  came  over  against  the  monument  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  and  then  passed  by 
the  sepulchral  caverns  of  the  kings,  and  bent  again 
at  the  tower  of  the  comer,  at  the  monument,  which 
is  called  the  monument  of  the  Fuller,  and  joined 
to  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  of  Cedron,'*  which 
would  be  nearly  opposite  to  the  place  where  the 
tombs  terminate  in  the  valley  of  Cedron  or  Jeho- 
shaphat,  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook ;  and  which 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  well  of  Je-, 
remiah,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Mount  ^n, 
where  we  began  to  ascend  the  bed  of  the  Cedfon  5 
and  the  whole  compass  of  Jerusalem  would  be 
nearly,  as  Josephus  states,  it,  thirty-three  furlongs. 
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Ijeaving  the  tombs  of  the  kuigs,  we  crossed  the 
Damascus  road  and  proceeding  in  a  south-west  di^ 
rection  with  the  hiU  of  Sc(^us  on  the  ri^it»  the 
traTeller  arrives  at  the  road  from  Yaffi^  and  at 
that  part  of  the  ravine  where  we  cooam^dc^d  our 
fj^anunation  on  the  west  of  the  city.  Over  the 
whole  of  this  field,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  I  did  not  perceive  any  ditch,  nor  any  very 
decided  marks  of  any  part  of  it  having  ever  been 
covered  by  the  city  or  traversed  by  the  dty  walk 
But  it  appears  from  the  same  respectable  hiatoriai^ 
that  this  was  the  field  of  their  delight,  and  was 
covered  with  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  fountains  and 
monuments  of  illustrious  individuals,  of  whom  he 
mentions  that  of  Helen  the  queen  of  Adiabene, 
Herod,  and  others.  At  present  that  part  of  the 
space  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Damascus  road 
is  barren  and  uncultivated,  interspersed  with  Turk- 
ish  cemeteries,  that  occupy  here  and  there  an  ele« 
vated  spot,  which  might  have  been  anciently  the 
site  of  a  monument  or  a  tower ;  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  brook  Cedron,  above  the  low  culti\'ated 
fipots  that  fall  down  towards  the  brook,  there  are 
i»any  pits  dug  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  full  of  hu- 
inan  bones.  This  is  the  modem  Golgotha,  and  it 
is  said  they  are  jthe  relics  of  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers in  the  late  plague  that  raged  in  Jerusalem. 
The  ground  to  the  west  of  the  Damascus  road  was 
covered  with  a  slight  crop  of  barley. 


Near  to  the  wall  of  the  city^  on  the  north,  thwe 
is  still  shown  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks,  and  a  Santon  lives  in  a 
small  house  with  a  few  trees  before  it,  and  smdkM 
his  pipe  in  the  shade  near  to  the  place  where  the 
prophet  wrote  his  Lamentations.  The  north  waU 
of  Jerusalem  is  lined  by  a  small  ditch  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  may  serve  to  carry  off  the  water  firom 
tjie  bottom  of  the  wall,  but  does  not  add.  much 
either  to  the  strength  or  the  beauty  of  its  ap» 
pearance. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  cross  the  brook  Cedron, 
and  visit  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  but  which,  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Jeremiah, 
is  described  as  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom, 
or  the  valley  of  Tophet,  which  is  by  the  entry  c£ 
the  east  gate,  a  description  which  tallies  exactly 
with  the  situation  of  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat  in 
relation  to  Jerusalem ;  it  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
rocky  flat  with  a  few  patches  of  earth  here  and 
tliere ;  it  extends  from  the  small  village  of  SUosl, 
northwards  between  the  brook  Cedron  and  &e 
mount  or  hill  of  Olives,  and  lies  on  the  east  of  Je- 
rusalem. ;  it  is  called  the  valley  of  Cedron  by  Jo- 
sephus  as  above  quoted.  It  was  the  burial  place 
of  the  ancient  Jews  as  it  is  that  of  the  modem 
Jews  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  broad 
from  Cedron  to  the  Meunt  of  Olives,  and  nearly 
of  the  same  length  &om  Siloa  to  the  gardens  of 
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Gethsemane.  The  road  to  the  Mount  of  OUves, 
Bethany,  Jericho,  the  dead  sea,  and  the  river  Jor- 
dan passes  through  it.  It  is  filled  with  tombs  every 
where  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  of  them  are  large, 
indicating  the  superior  condition  of  their  ancient 
possessors,  but  the  greater  part  are  small  and  of  the 
ordinaiy  size.  Many  of  the  stones  are  covered  with 
Hebrew  ioacriptioiis  of  the  date  or  import  of  which 
I  am  entirely  ignorant,  as  I  am  of  the  language  iii 
which  they  are  written.  But  to  the  learned  in 
Rabbinical  lore,  this  ancient  grave  yard  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  investigation ;  his  toil  might  be  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  many  venerable  names  men- 
tioned in  our  sacred  volume,  and  bis  heart  would 
be  improved  by  his  meditations  in  the  mansions  of 
the  dead. 

Approaching  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  which 
occupy  part  of  the  same  valley,  one  honored  tomb 
presses  upon  the  attention,  and  calls  the  mind  im- 
periously from  the  rest.  It  is  the  tomb  of  her  who 
was  highly  favored  among  women,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Christ.  We  have  formerly  stated 
that  she  died  on  Mount  Zion,  and  here,  upon  the 
same  authority,  we  are  told  that  her  mortal  remains 
were  deposited  by  the  Apostles.  The  structure 
which  covers  this  almost  deified  sepulchre,  second* 
only  to  that  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary,  is  a 
small  squtf  e  well-built  house,  one  of  the  many  pious 
work?  of  St.  Helena.     It  is  held  in  the  most  pro* 


found  veneration  both  by  Turks  and  Christians^  both 
of  whom  appoint  guardians  to  watch  over  it.  It  is 
open;  early  every  morning,  shut  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  open  again  in  the  evening.  The  sepulchre 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  large 
excavation  in  the  rock,  to  which  we  descend  by  a 
spacious  stair  of  forty-seven  steps.  On  the  sides 
of  the  passages,  about  half  way  down,  are  two  smidl 
recesses  called  chapels,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  father  and  mother  of  Mary, 
and  that  of  Joseph,  her  husband.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stair  we  entered  into  a  handsonie  church,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  considerably  removed  to  the  ri^t, 
is  an  altar  covering  the  tomb  of  this  illustrious  per* 
sonage.  Behind  this  there  is  another  and  a  larger 
altar,  and  the  whole  church  has  an  impressive  and 
solemn  appearance,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  author  of  the  advertisement  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Don  Calmet's  dictionary  of  the  Bible  says, 
it  is  trifling  with  the  public  to  give  a  plan  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  near  Jerusalem,  since  the 
most  enlightened  critics  have  shown  that  she  died 
and  was  buried  at  Ephesus. 

From  this  reputed  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
we  passed  to  the  contiguous  grotto  of  Gethse- 
mane,  whither,  as  the  hierophants  expounded, 
Jesus,  being  in  agony,,  retired  from  the  garden,  and 
here,  in  the  agonies  of  his  soul,'  sweaii^  as  it 
were  great  drops  of  blood,  billing  dofwn  to  the 
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ground.  The  door  £roin  the  garden  into  ^  gpeiia 
is  still  shown,  but  is  camfdetely  filied  up  with  mud. 
The  gardens  of  Gethsemone  are  now  of  a  very 
niseraUe  descriptson,  hedged  round  with  a  dry 
stotte  feaoe^  and  provided  with  a  few  olive  trees, 
widuMit  either  potherbs  or  vegetables  of  any  kind. 
A  convent  has  been  bwh  in  the  place,  bot  is  now 
in  luins* 

From  GethBenume  we  wound  our  way  up  the 
Mount  of  dives,  which  as  a  beautyful  round  table- 
shaped  hill,  covered  with  vejrdure,  and  crops  of 
grain,  with  a  sphnkliog  of  olive  trees  in  difierent 
places. 

About  half  way  up  tibe  hill  is  a  ruined  monastery, 
built  on  the  place  where  our  Savior  wept  over 
Jemsaletn.  From  this  point  the  spectator  eaijoys, 
perhaps,  the  best  view  of  the  Hdy  City,  and  the 
idn'ee  hills  on  which  it  stood  are  distinctly  seen* 
The  Haram  Schereeff,  and  mosque  of  the  Sak- 
liara  appear  to  particular  advantage,  aaad  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  sny  thuig  in  the  form  of 
a  building  more  light  and  beautiful.  On  peadi- 
ing  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  eye  commands  a 
delightftd  view  of  the  surrounding  country ;  ex- 
tensive, however,  only  towards  the  east»  on  wbich 
Bide  it  eaxd)races  part  of  the  dead  sea  aod  the  river 
Jordan.  Tbei^  is  a  small  village  on  the  t^  q£  the 
mounfau,  and  tolerable  good  cuiops  of  barky  ^ow- 
ing aSl  round  it.    it  is  mH  relativ^  hi^b,  and  the 


sunmiit  is  not  above  two  tuiiles  distant  from  Jetii^ 
salem,  afnd  would  mate  properly  be  called  a  htfl 
than  a  mountain.  This  was  the  frequent  resott  of 
our  Savior  and  his  disciples^  and  every  spot  anMkn^ 
is  teeming  with  interest  and  scenes  that  elo^fEfeently 
speak  to  the  heart ;  but  that  which  imperioii^y 
calis  away  the  mind  from  all  the  others,  is  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  place 
where  our  Savior,  blessing  his  disciples,  was  taken 
up  iirto  heaven.  What  a  dreadful  separation,  Chri^ 
and  his  disciples !  No  parting  on  earth  was  ever  like 
unto  this.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  visible  prese»ce, 
and  heard  the  heavenly  instruction  that  flowed  ftQm 
his  lips,  could  best  describe  their  bereavement ;  but 
they  were  stunned  and  speechless ;  and  who  shall 
attempt  to  take  up  the  theme  ?  It  is  like  the  iritet- 
ruptionof  the  divine  intercourse  in  Pai^adise,  the 
greatest  privation  that  ever  was  sustained  by  man. 
Yet  how  unlike !  The  separation  in  Baradise  left 
wrath  and  tribulation,  and  the  c^me  ^  a  broken 
law,  and  man  ashamed  to  show  his  face  land^  tlie 
weight  of  his  offence,  and  the  alarming  'Convietion 
that  the  same  God  would  annihilate  the  guilty  race 
who,  by  tiiek  sins,  had  occasioned  ike  hiding  ^his 
countenance  ;  but  the  separation  on  the  Mount  df 
-CMivefs  left  peace  and  blessing,  and  the  ptbitiises  of 
consolation — a  restoratioB  of  the  interc^mrse  'irtffi 
God,  since  Christ  had  healed  up  the  breach  flby 
'which  Atey  *were  divided.     The  ey^s  of  the  Ape- 
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sties  gaze  up  into  heaven ;  the  eye  of  the  body  is 
speedily  obscured  in  a  heavenly  pursuit ;  but  for 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  in  this  line  of  vision  there 
is  no  vanishing  point,  it  shoots  along  the  tract  with 
its  ascending  Savior,  enters  in  his  presence  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed,  and  appears,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  fall,  in  the  presence  of  a  reconciled 
God.  This  was  an  ecstasy  not  soon  to  be  recovered 
from ;  the  spirit  enjoyed  it,  but  the  flesh  was  un- 
conscious.  The  Apostles  stood  gazing  up  into 
heaven,  till  two  of  its  messengers  in  white  apparel 
recalled  their  spirits  to  the  scene  of  their  terrestrial 
operations.  "Ye  men  of  Galilee  why  stand  ye  gazing 
up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken 
up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  man- 
ner as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.'*  He  shall 
not  come  as  the  avenging  God  that  planted  the 
.flaming  sword  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life 
in  Paradise ;  but  as  a  reconciled  and  a .  blessing 
God,  for  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  the. act  of 
bestowing  his  blessing,  and  in  like  manner  we  are 
assured  he  is  to  return.  Such  heavenly  strains  did 
not  fall  inefiectual,  the  Apostles  worshipped  their 
God  and  Savior,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
great  joy. 

The  localities  of  both  these  remarkable  occur- 
rences are  particularly  pointed  out.  The  spot  of 
the  Ascension  is  marked  by  the  print  of  our  Sa- 
vior's foot  in  the  rock.     The  last  point  of  contact 
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Wweeh  his  glo^ous  body  aiid  this  our  earth.  Had 
it  been  flint  or  adamant  no  wonder  it  should  melt, 
and  cling  to  God,  who  had  assumed  an  earthly 
robe,  and  tabernacled  in  day*  .  Over  this  memor* 
able  spot  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great  built 
a  church  and  a  monastery,  the  ruins  of  which  jstill 
remain ;  but  they  are  in  the  hands,  of  the  modern 
Philistines,  the  Turks,  who,  for  a  stipulated  sum, 
permit  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  walk  in  the  last 
footstep  of  their  Savior,  and  having  offered  up  their 
devotions,  to  take  an  impression  of  it  in  wax  or 
plaster  which  they  may  carry  home  to  their  own 
country,  to  let  iJieir  friends  touch  that  which  had 
touched  that  which  had  touched  the  original ;  and 
having  done  so,  how  much  better  or  wiser  will  they 
be  ?  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  neither 
in  stone,  nor  wax,  nor  plaster  of  Paris.  Twice  I 
visited  this  memorable  spot,  and  each  time  it  was 
crowded  with  devout  pilgrims  taking  casts  of  the 
holy  vestige.  They  had  to  'purchase  permission 
from  the  Turks  ;  but  had  it  not  been  in  possession 
of  the  Turks,  they  would  have  had  to  purchase  per- 
mission from  the  more  mercenary,  and  npt  less 
merciless  Romans  or  Greeks. 

Of  the  place  of  the  Ascension  St.  Luke  says, 
and  '<  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came 
jto  pass  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from 
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ihditi»  and  carried  up  into  heaven/^  This  is  HtAy 
Writ,  which  I  think  is  stronger  than  any  other 
proof,  and  therefore  beheve  that  he  did  not  ascend 
fttMn?  the  highest  pinnade  of  the  Mount  of  OKvM^ 
Let  those  who  maintain  the  contrary  pr odti^  iimt 
evidence. 

Bethany  is  a  small  village  to  the  Mst  of  the 
Mount  of  CMivesy  on  llie  road  to  Jerkho  |  but  not 
further,  perhaps  not  so  far  from  Jerusalem  asr  the 
top  of  that  mountain.  From  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
the  road  passes  by  the  Mount  of  Olives^  At  Be^ 
thany  Christ  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead^^  and 
the  ruins  of  a  pretty  large  house,  said  to  haW  been 
his^  are  shown  in  the  neighborhood  bf  tUe  viUagei 
tod  which,  if  true,  he  could  not  have  been  a  very 
poor  man.  Still  nearer  to  the  village,  however,  on 
the  south  side  of  an  eminence,  a  small,  dow,  in  ^ 
&oed  up  bank,  admits  the  inquirer,  and  desi^en<hi)g 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  he  enters  a  small  ^t^ri^anean 
chamber,  and  a  door  to  the  left  l^eceives  him  inte 
another  small  room,  in  tiie  side  &t'  which  are  the 
i^emains  of  the  stony  grave  in  whioh  Lazailn  slep^ 
when  awakened  by  the  call  of  Je^us  to  come^  forth 
and  enjoy  the  light  and  Society  cf  his  fiiends,  and 
to  live  and  testify  the  power  of  fsk^  Son  of  G&ds 
The  rock  is  a  compact  limesto]!^,  knd  the  tomb, 
though  much  frequented,  is  kept  in  no  sort  of  re« 
pair.  It  is  covered  with  dust  and  fj^tnents  ^ 
stones,  from  the  rapacity  of  visiters  breaking  sjIkI 


<^^rryihg  oflPportidlig  of  tfaiif  hallowed  grave,    dti^ 
the  emtnefice  ihove  is  ai  isinaU  Turkic^  mosque^  into 
which  I  Was  refused  admittance. 

The  village  is  small  and  poor,  and  the  cultivatidil 
around  it  much  neglected )  titit  it  is  a  pleatont  to^ 
mdntic  ^spot,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Mount  of* 
CXives,  abouncKng  in  trees  and  long  grass.  Tb^ 
iilhabi'tants  are  Mussulmans,  Arahs,  without  one 
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Lazarus  or  Mary  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  The 
shiekh  of  the  Tillage  brought  me  out  some  barfly 
bread  and  milk.  We  sat  down  und«*  a  tree,  I  filled 
his  pipe  with  tobacco,  and  we  smc^ed  together  for 
about  half  an  hour,  and  »t  parting  he  was  very 
happy  to  receive  a  piastre  for  having  admitted  mt 
into  the  toiafe  of  Lazarus.  Bethany  is  the  property 
(tf  mvfiiend  Oniar  Effendi,  and  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  it  in  a  more  thriving  condition. 

There  are  two  roads  by  which  to  return  to  Jeru- 
sltlefti  from  Bethany,  the  one  passes  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  other  winds  round  the  east  end  of  it,- 
and  is  the  shorter  and  the  easier  of  the  two.  The 
disciples  may,  With  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  have 
returned  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  either  of  the*, 
roads.  By  the  lower  road  we  have  the  greater  part 
df  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  north  or  right  hand; 
on  the  left  we  were  shown  the  site  erf  the  barren- 
ftg-tree,  the  place  where  Judas  hanged  himself,  and" 
what  some  suppose  to  be  the  mountain  of  offence, 
Virhich  is  but  a  little  elevated  above  the  valley  df 
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Jehosh^hat*  Others  suppose  the  mountain  of 
ofience  to  be. that  hiil  to  the  south. of  Mount 
Zion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  or  what  has 
been  called  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  It 
contains  the  remains  of  a  ruined  village,  which  is 
generally  called  the  Casa  di  mal  Cpnsiglio,  or  house  : 
of  evil  counsel ;  because  here  the  priests,  the  scribes,  • 
and  pharisees  took  counsel  against  Jeans  to  put  him 
to  death* 

.  Some  authors  will  not  allow  this  to  be  the  moun- 
tain of  offence ;  but  they  take  a  leap  as  far  the 
other  way,  and  say  that  it  is  Mount  Zion;  but  I 
do  not  think  their  arguments  are  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  establish  their  position ;  for,  in  that  case. 
Mount  Zion  would  be  the  lower  city,  and  Scripture 
says  it  was  the  upper  city.  Josephus  states  that  the 
ravine  between  Mount  Zion  and  the  lower  city  was 
filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans ;  but  the  ravine  be- 
tween this  hill  and  Mount  Zion  is  all  the  ^  way 
open^  He  also  states,  that  the  besiegers  could  not 
get  at  Mount  Zion,  without  having  first  possessed 
themselves  of  the  lower  city,  which  would  not  ap- 
ply  to  any  fort  erected  on  the  hill,  where  now 
stand  the  remains  of  what  is  called  the  house 
of  evil  counsel.  Further,  were  this  the  case,  we 
should  have  the  sepulchres  on  the  side  of  the  ra^ 
vine,  one  of  which  has  been  very  gratuitously  fixed 
upon  as  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  aceldama, 
or  campo  santo,  all  in  the  middle  of  the  town*  On 
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which  account  I  consider  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
tenor  of  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  to  let 
Mount  Zion  stand  where  it  is.  For  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  magical  quill  of  these  learned  travellers 
may  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  mountains,  of 
which  I  profess  not  to  entertain  a  doubt  j  yet  I 
ihink  they  should. cease  to  tune  the  Orphean  lyre 
to  Mount  Zicm,  which,  of  all  .mountains,  is  the  least 
likely  to  dance  to  their  strains,  for  we  are  informed, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Psalmist,  David,  that  Mount 
Zion  dhall  not  at  any  time  be  removed  ^  but  stand- 
eth  ever  stilL  . 
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CHAPTER  XX* 

LEY  O^  |ULAH»  WHBBE  DAVID  SLCW  OdtI4tiH-^iPM&^ 
9ABATION8  FOR  TH£  jrOURNSV*-^|>£?^itTtf tifi  t^ROlT 
JTBBITSALSJM, 

From  surveying  the  scene  of  oiur  Savim^s  miradei^ 
his  suiferinga,  crucifixioii,  and  ascenaioii,  we  Miw 
direct  our  view  to  the  plaoe  of  his  nativity,  and, 
passing  out  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  we  turn  to 
the  left,  descend  the  sloping  bank  into  the  ravine, 
leave  on  our  right  th^  pool  of  Hezekiah,  mount 
upon  the  rocky  flat  on  the  other  aide,  and  proceed 
in  a  south-west  direction  towards  this  memorable 
and  delightfully  situated  spot.  The  road  lies  over 
^  rocky  and  barren  piece  of  ground,  which,  in  some 
cultivated  patches,  bears  a  scanty  crop  of  grain, 
9,nd  in  others  a  tolerable  production  of  wild  flowers 
and  grass,  with  large  sheets  of  uncovered  rock,  on 
which  our  animals  could  scarcely  keep  their  feet,, 
The  whole  of  the  scenery,  since  we  entered  Pales- 
tine,  amply  confirms  the  language  of  Scripture,  that 
this  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — a  Isuid 
for  flocks,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fitted  for  the 
ire!si4enqe  .of  men  whose  trade,  like  the  Patriarchs 


of  0I4  Wcis  in  eitt^e.  But  even  at  this  early  sesi^oa 
of  ^]^e  year  the  geoeral  a«|i0ct  is  brown  and  heatbyj 
and  the  first  part  of  the  journey  between  Jeru39lei{i 
and  Betiilehem  possessing  little  interest,  the  mind 
coi^ur^  up  its  recollections  of  the  illustrious  name^ 
who  h|b¥e  billowed  the  aeene,  and  while  the  vi^i^tt 
passes  over  the  mraiory,  th$  traveller  is  admc^iA- 
«4  hy  hU  guide  to  IqoI^  at  th^  ruined  tower  of  Si- 
xmo^t  the  m^na^tery  of  Elksi  in  possessiioin  of  thit 
Qreehif  and  farther  on  the  tomb  of  R^chej^  rising  i^ 
A  rounded  top  lijte  the  whitened  sepulchre  of  an  Arab 
ahkekh  i  it  is  at  {^resent  a  Turkish  oratory,  a  little 
to  the  right  .of  tJbke  road»  and  on  a  lower  Level.  ^}fXm 
ther  ^  to  the  ^rest  is  the  well  of  which  D^bVtd 
longed  to  drinjc^  ^ad  of  whii^  h^  mighty  men»:  9^ 
the  iisk  of  their  lives^  porodju-ed  him  a  supply.  Ii^0 
i^  woe^  winds  f:o^nd  the  t€^  of  the  v^l^»  wilff «r 
b^  i^igl^  ^9  wgel  of  the  I^d  appeaared  ti^  j^ 
sheph^dSjt  aiuacOUHcing  thie  blessed  tidings  that  thit 
i^bt  Christ  ^e  Lord  ia  bor^  in  Bethlehem*     W^ 
1^  ^ow  9^  hjQily  gjBouQcl^  and  haviag  ascended  dift 
}^t  pa^f  d  by  t^e  vil^e  on  our  r^ht^  ag^d  arrived 
j^  thft  coftv^iik  in  ^b4^^  tvfo  hour«  aft^  we  h«4 1^«* 
^t  fefto  Jera*4^m, 

Tk^  efonv^  ^f  $ifl£hlehei^  is  ^  }arge  good* 
Ifl^ki^g  bnildiye^.  {t  was  erected  by  the  B9m» 
pious  i|^e]^s^»  so  frequently  mentioned  abovoj  0¥^ 
IHq  plMje  wh*r^  Christ  ti;^e  Ixm:4>  the  J^qdeemer  qf 
DMiakik^  w«i  Iwrn  9f  s  Virgjifii  k;  is  said  t^h^'H 
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been  early  taken  possession  of  by  th^  Christian^ 
tboQgh  no  allusion  to  that  effect  is  made  in  sny 
part  of  the  New  Testament ;  they  were  deqxnled 
of  it  by  the  persecuting  emperor  Hadrian,  whoy 
out  of  his  contempt  for  Christianity,  erected  over 
the  place  a  statue  of  Adonis,  and  celebrated  here 
the  infamous  rites  of  his  idolatrous  worship. 

This  convent  is  divided  among  the  Greek,  Ro- 
ilian,  and  Armenian  Christians,  to  each  of  whom 
separate  parts  are  assigned  as  places  of  worship, 
and  habitations  for  the  monks;  but  on  certain 
days  all  may  perform  their  devotions  at  the  altarsr 
which  are  erected  over  the  most  memorable  spoti? 
within  these  sacred  walls.  In  the  upper  church, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  the  Latin  Cross,  and  is  hy 
far  the  largest,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  excepting  a  star  in  the  floor  at  the  further 
end  of  it,  immediately  under  the  spot  in  the  heavens 
where  the  star  of  Bethlehem  became  stationary  to 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  men,  and,  like  it,  directly  above 
the  place  of  the  nativity  in  the  church  below. 
This  church  is  an  excavation  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
elegantly  fitted  up  and  floored  with  marble,  and  to 
which  we  descended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  through 
a  long  narrow  passage.  Here  we  were  shown  the 
tomb  of  Eusebius  of  Cremona,  the  study  of  St. 
Jerome  in  which  he  translated  that  version  of  the 
Bible,  which- has  been  adopted  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  called  the  Vulgate.    In  another  cham- 
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her  we  were  shown  the  tomb  of  this  same  venerable 
father  of  the  church,  and  at  a  small  distance  from 
it  those  of  Santa  Paula  and  her  son  Eustachius. 
This  pious  Roman  Lady,  of  noble  descent,  built 
and  endowed  several  monasteries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins.'  Next 
we  were  shown  the  chamber  of  the  innocents,  in 
which  were  buried  all  the  babes  of  Bethlehem 
who  had  been  massacred  by  the  barbarous  decree 
of  Herod.  It  is  a  small  chamber  cut  out  of  the 
rock  with  one  column  in  the  middle  of  it.  Next, 
for  every  thing  here  is  recorded,  we  were  shown 
the  place  where  the  impatient  Joseph  remained 
till,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  delivered  of  her  son. 

From  this  we  were  conducted  into  a  handsome 
chapel  floored  and  lined  with  beautiful  marble,  and 
provided  on  each  side  with  five  oratories,  answering 
precisely  to  the  ten  cribs  or  stalls  for  horses,  that 
the  stable  in  which  our  Savior  was  bom  contained. 
At  the  further  extremity  of  this,  we  came  to  an 
altar  placed  in  an  arcade,  and  hollowed  out  below 
in  the  form  of  an  arch  to  embrace  the  sacred  spot 
where  God,  having  laid  aside  his  glory,  first  ap- 
peared in  the  veil  of  human  nature.  A  glory  in 
the  floor  composed  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  en- 
circled with  silver,  marks  the  place  of  the  auspi- 
cious birth.  An  inscription  records  the  memorable 
event,  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus 
est. 
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From  the  altar  of  th«  Nativity,  two  ttepa  htou^t 
us  to  the  manger  in  which  the  infant  Jesu9  was  laid. 
This  is  also  of  marblet    It  is  raised  about  a  fiM; 
and  a  half  above  the  floor,  and  hdlowed  out  Uke 
a  manger,  and  the  very  sppt  is  shown  on  which  the 
Savior  of  mankind  reposed.    B^re  it  is  die  altar 
pf  the  magif  on  which  they  presented  their  prayep^ 
^d  their  adoration*    This  revered  series  of  sacwd 
vaults  is  an  excavation  about  twelve  feet  deep  m 
the  rock,  and  is  a  very  unlik^y  place  ever  to  have^ 
been  a  stable,  as  the  place  in  which  o\ur  Ss^vkir 
was  bora  is  represented  in  Scripture  to  have  beent 
from  the  top  of  the  convent  we  were  shown  ti»e 
place  in  the  valley  where  the  angels  app^^ed  to 
the  shepherds,  the  grotto  where  David  cut  olT  the 
skirts  of  Saul's  robe,  the  west«im  ^w^  a;t  tim  dsh 
tern  of  David,  the  place  where  Jessebel  waa  ea&eo 
pf  dQgs»  the  convent  of  Saint  Elias,  in  ^i^mk 
there  is  a.  stone  that  still  retains,  the  ii?p|)ressiMm  ^ 
his  body,  and  the  grotto  adjoiaiiig  th0  cwvg9t  ^ 
3etUehem|  where  Joseph  hid  the  Virgi<i  Marj^»  Wd 
tl\e  in£s^nt  Jeaus»  before  they  ^d  into  jjggjf^t )  fim4 
she  hi^ng  nursed  the  bah^  m  }4  the  eh*ik  vgt  ^ 
grotto  is  still  fQuod  to  b^  ai  wvi?rQig«  rwi^jj  S» 

j^i^asing  the  s^retioa  of  n^^Jk,  and  wi»«h,  refioj^^ 

to  by  mothers  who  have  occasioii  fpf  Hs  i^d  le^fW 
tp  the  advice  of  the  Eomi^  SMri^sjliSk 

The  village  of  jBethleiie^  eiOi/LaJm  ^^V^  ^f^ 
inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  gain  tJlj^ 
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Kvetihood  by  making  bead«  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Judaic  palm,  which  is  the  same  with  the  Thebaic 
palm,  already  mentioned,  carving  mother-of-pearl 
sheUs  with  sacred  subjects,  such  as  the  Holy  Family, 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 
and  in  making  small  tables  and  crosses  of  the  same, 
all  of  which  are  eagerly  purchased  by  the  pilgrims 
in  Jerusalem.  It  is  but  a  poor  village,  but  it  was 
the  birth-place  of  David,  and  of  David's  Lord, 
which  is  praise  sufficient  for  any  village  upon  earthy 
It  is  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda, 

Having  left  the  convent,  we  passed  out  at  the 
south  gate  of  Bethlehem,  where  half  the  population 
of  the  village  were  assembled,   at  a  contiguous 
fountain,  to  witness  the  march  of  our  cavalcade, 
We  moved  on  in  a  southeriy  direction,  over  a  very 
rugged  and  disagreeable  road,  the  rock  being  com- 
pletely uncovered  in  many  places,  and  after  an  hour'3 
tmvelling,  arrived  at  Solomon's  pools.—  They  sire 
three  in  number,  and  are  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
square^  covered  \f  ith  a  thick  coat  of  plaster  in  the 
inside,  and  supported  by  abutments.     The  work, 
mtansblp  throughout,  like  every  thing  Jewish,  Is 
Tnore  remarkable  fbr  strength  than  beauty.     They 
&re  situated  in  the  south  end  of  a  small  valley,  and, 
frbm  the  slope  of  the  ground,  the  one  falls  consi^ 
<Jerably  below  tibe  level  <rf  the  other.    That  on  the 
west  is  nearest  the  souiH^e  of  the  spring,  and  is  the 
sn^allest,  being  about  480  feet  long  j  the  second  is 
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about  600  feet ;  and  the  third  about  660  feet  long  ^ 
the  breadth  of  them  all  is  nearly  the  same,  about 
270  feet.  The  fountains  communicate  freely  with 
each  other,,  and  are  capable  of  containing  a  great 
deal  of  Mtater,  which  they  discharge  into  a  small 
aqueduct  that  conveys  it  to  Jerusalem.  Both  foun»- 
tains  and  aqueduct  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Solomon  the  son  of  David,  and  the  antiquity  of 
their  appearance  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement. 

On  our  return  to  Jerusalem,  after  passing  the 
gate  of  Bethlehem^  .we  descended  into  the  valley 
to  take  a  view  of  the  ruined  church  or  convent, 
which  the  pious  Helena  built  over  the  place  in  the 
valley  where  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shepherdi^^ 
and  announced  to  them  the  joyful  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  Christi.  It  is  curious  that  this  interesting 
event  should  also  have  taken  place  in  a  grotto,  and 
in  a  grotto  dug  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  meet  the  occasion.  Every  thing  about 
it  is  now  in  ruins^  and,  saving  the  small  subterrane- 
ous chamber  in  which  the  interview  with  the  hea- 
venly messengers  took  place,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  seen.  The  valley  is  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
runs  from  north  to  south,  and  is  quite  close  to 
Bethlehem,  on  the  east,  between  it  and  Jerusalem. 
Thither  we  now  directed  our  steps,  and  entered 
the  Holy  City  at  sun-set,  a  little  before  the  closing 
of  the  gates. . 
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3  ^he  next  place  that  we  visited  in  the  neighbor^ 
liood  of  Jerusalem,  was  St.  John's  in  the  desert* 
Here  we  did  not  travel  in  company,  but  each  went 
as  it  was  most  convenient.  One  morning  in  the 
beginning  of  May^  I  went  out  by  the  gate  of  Beth-^ 
lehem,  and  turning  to  the  right,  crossed  the  line 
of  the  ravine,  and  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction; 
In  about  ten  minutes  we  came  to  a  cistern,  with 
very  little  water,  said  to  be  the  upper-fountain  of 
Gihon.  It  is  dug  in  the  rock,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pools  of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem,  plas- 
tered within,  and  supported  by  j^uttresses,  and  is 
not  mudi  inferior  to  the  smallest  of  them  in  dimeh- 
sidBs.  Here  we  are  informed  that  Zadok,  the! priest, 
and  Nathan,  the  prophet,  anointed  Solomon  King 
over  Israel  A  small  burial  ground  lay  down  to 
the  left,  a  flock  of  sheep  were  feeding  around,  their 
shepherd  had  taken  his  station  on  an  elevated  rock, 
encompassed  with  ruins,  that  rises  on  the  right,  to 
catch  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  and  with  his 
altnost  tuneless  reed,  was  toiling  at  a  native  air. 
It  hardly  required  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  a  recollection  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  to  render  this  a  most  interesting  ^  scene. 
We  proceeded  over  the  hill,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  arrived  at  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  deep 
ravine,  and  there  is  a  hole  under  the  great  altar  in 
the  church,  where  the  tree  grew,   of  which  the 
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true  cross  was  made.  This  convent^  to  the  great 
aimojance  of  the  Romish^  is  in  possession  of  th^ 
Greek  monks. 

We  next  passed  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious 
Maccabees,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hilt 
on  our  right,  and  had  a  distant  view  of  the  ifn^ 
teresting  country  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  about 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  convent,  in  Jerusalem, 
we  arrived  at  the  convent  of  St.  John.  This  mo* 
ilastery  is  built  over  the  spot  where  John  the  Baptist, 
the  forerunner  of  our  blessed  Savior  was  bom. 
How  this  place  came  to  be  ascertained  as  the  birth** 
place  of  John  I  do  not  know.  Mention  is  made  oP 
his  father,  ^acharias,  who  was  a  priest  of  the 
course  of  Abia,  and  burnt  incense  in  his  turn,  in 
tiie  Temple  of  the  Lord,  also  of  his  mother  £fisa«* 
beth.  Both  of  them  were  cdd,  and  John  was  tlie 
oMld  of  their  did  age.  His  birth  Wsis  foretold  by 
an  angel^  and  bis  father  was  dumb,  from  tile  ti&i6 
that  he  had  seen  the  vision  till  his  son  was  eight 
days  old ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  place  of  hfe 
birth  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testai^pient.  How- 
ever, in  the  church  belonging  to  the  convent,  W^ 
read  on  the  left  of  a  splendid  altar,  the  following 
inscription :  Hic  praecursor  Domini  natos  est. 
Here  the  fore*Unner  of  the  Lord  was  born.  On 
the  right  is  the  altar  of  ZachariaiS,  and  that  of  the 
visitation.  The  church  is  well  proportioned,  with 
a  number  of  handsome  columns^  some  tolerably^ 


giMd  mosaic  in  the  floor,  and  a  portrait  df  John 
the  Baptist  stuck  up  against  the  wall  y  but  it  has  a 
pool*  and  deserted  appeafance,  as  if  its  votoried 
wei^e  few,  and  but  little  concerned  about  preserving 
its  ancient  grandeur.  The  situation,  howevef,  id 
exceedingly  pleasant,  the  monks  are  provided  with 
excellent  apartments,  and  the  refectory  fUrnished 
ihe  with  a  comfortable  breakfast  of  co^ee  and  melted 
butter. 

'  Tbe  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  convent  pre* 
nented  to  the  eye  a  small  cultivated  valley,  with 
the  Sides  of  the  rising  ground  terraced,  and  plaiM:^ 
with  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree,  and  many 
Indicatloiis  that  this  species  of  agricufture  bad  beett 
at  one  time  much  more  extensive  than  at  present. 
Hif  lofty  Modin  falls  also  within  the  range  of  vision ; 
it  is  crowned  with  the  rUined  pakce  of  the  Mae6^ 
bees,  and  the  burial  plaeft  ^f  the  same  illustrious 
latnily:  the  valley  of  Turpentine,  where  Dftvid 
dew  Goliath  of  Gath,  and  to  the  north  theredf^ 
the  country  of  Samuel,  the  man  of  God,  and  close 
td  tfhe  convent  the  house  of  Elisabeth,  the  reputed 
scene  of  that  delightful  interview  mentioned  in  thts 
Gospels  between  the  mother  of  our  Lord  aaad  the 
mtother  of  his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  The 
babes  still  slumbered  in  the  womb,  yet  the  mo*- 
thers  were  instructed  from  Heaven  of  the  high 
character  of  those  to  whom  they  were  destined  to 
^ve  birth.     This  interview  took  place  in  the  bill 
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CQUrtt/y,  in  the  house  of  Zach^as,  in  a  city  <^ 
Juda;  The  parties  were  near  relatives  and  friends, 
and  each  having  been  supematuraily  informed  of 
the  condition  of  the  other,  gave  vent  to  the  feel- 
ings of  her  soul  in  the  most  tender  and  a£fection- 
ate  language )  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercy 
in  making  them  the  highly-favored  instruments  of 
so  much  good  to  oux  fallen  race.  No  interview  on 
record  was  ever  equal  to  this,  whether  we  consider 
the  personages,  the  subjects  of  their  mutual  con- 
gratulation, or  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  it  is 
told  by  the  Evangelist  Luke.  Here  Elisabeth  died> 
and  here  she  is  said  to  have  been  buried ;  and  over 
the  spot  a  monastery  and  church  were  erected,  all 
of  ivhich  are  now  in  ruins. 

Having  examined  this  memorable  spot,  we  pro- 
ceeded through  the  village,  crossed  a  small  stream 
thftt  trickled  along  the  valley,  and  wound  our  way 
pver  a  barren  track,  which  industry  has  cultivated 
in  t^rrs^ces,  and  which,  though  called  the  desert, 
is  really  better  cultivated,  and  more  numerously 
inhabited  than  any  part  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem.  Having  travelled  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  a  north-west  direction,  we  came  to  a 
casale,  or  country  village,  named  Colonia,  which 
lay  down  on  our  right.  Small  fields  of  grain  occur 
in  different  places ;  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  fig-trees 
abQund ;  and  here  at  least  the  desert  may  be  said 
to  bud,  and  blossom  like  the  rose.    About  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour  further,  and  in  the  same  direction,  but 
without  any  regular  track  to  guide  our  steps,  we 
arrived  in  company  with  a  native  of  Calonia,  at 
the  cave  of  St.  John.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge 
of  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  abounding  in  trees,  among 
which  are  many  of  those  called  locust-trees,  which 
shows  that,  whatever  may  have  really  been  the 
food  of  the  forerunner  of  our  Savior,-  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  is  what  the  early  Christians  under- 
stood by  the  locust  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 
Close  by  the  cave  there  is  a  small  fountain  of  fresh 
water,  supplied  by  a  stream  from  the  rock,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  small  monastery  that  had  been  built  over 
the  eaiiy  residence  of  the  messenger  of  Christ.  A 
small  cave,  about  10  feet  square,  and  the  scattered 
fragments  of  a  small  edifice,  are  all  that  remain  to 
testify  the  splendor  with  which  the  middle  ages  de- 
corated this  interesting  spot.  The  vicinity  of  a 
village,  and  the  cultivation  consequent  upon  it, 
have  tsUken  sweiy  much  of  the  desert  appearance 
which  it  once  possessed ;  for  now  a  residence  in 
this  place  would  n6t  be  any  greater  banishment 
from  the  society  of  man,  than  in  the  neighborhood 
of  any  town  or  village  in  Judea. 

From  the  cave  of  St.  John  we  descended  the  hill 
in  an  eaisterly  direction,  and,  having  crossed  a 
cultivated,  aiid  tolerably-sized  valley  for  these  parts, 
we  arrived  in  about  20  minutes  at  the  place  in  the 
valley  of  Turpentine,  which  is  recorded  as  the 
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scene  of  convict  between  David  and  G(diath« 
Nothing  can  be  better  described  than  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  two  opposing  armies  is,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture :  ^*  And  Saul,  and  the  men 
of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  and  pitched  by 
the  valley  c£  £lah  (Turpentine),  and  set  the  battle 
in  array  against  the  Philistines,  and  the  Philistines 
stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel 
stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  there 
was  a  valley  between  them."  This  valley  is  the  val- 
ley of  £lah  f  it  is  a  small  valley,  and  the  place  of 
their  encampment  is  pointed  out  where  it  narrows 
into  a  broad  deep  ravine ;  part  of  it  was  ib  crof^, 
and  part  of  it  under  the  plough,  which  was  drawn 
by  a  couple  of  oxen.  A  smaU  stream  which  had 
shrunk  almost  under  its  stony  bed,  passes  through 
it  from  east  to  west,  from  which  we  are  inibrmedi 
tiiat  David  chose  out  five  smooth  stones,  and  hasted 
and  ran  to  meet  the  haughty  champion  of  Gath* 
A  well  of  water  under  the  bank,  with  a  few  olive 
trees  above,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  aore 
said  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  shepherd's  triumph 
over  his  boasting  antagonist.  Saul  a^d  his  men 
probably  occupied  the  side  of  the  valley  which  is 
nearest  to  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  gr<5und  is  higtier, 
and  more  rugged  than  on  the  other  side,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  who,  after  %hm 
defeat,  retreated  to  Ekron^  and  David  hrough^  the 
head  of  the  Philistine  to  Jerusakm*    I>Qm  Bl^h 
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we  returned  along  a  pleasant  and  pfttureaque  road 
tQ  tbe  convent  of  St.  John,  and  thence  retraced 
our  steps  to  Jerusalem,  which  we  entered  a  little 
befoi*e  sun^set. 

The  annual  procession  of  the  pilgrims  to  the 
river  Jordan,  accompanied  by  the  governor  of  Je- 
rusalem, took  place  a  few  days  after  the  celd)ration 
of  tbe  Greek  Easter,  during  the  time  that  we  were 
in  the  holy  city  ;  but  from  indisposition  the  noble 
traveller  did  not  accompany  th^EU  on  that  interest^ 
ing  occasion.  Captain  Corry  was  the  only  one  of 
the  party  who  joined  the  procession.  I  proceeded 
out  by  the  gate  of  David  to  the  top  of  Mount 
ZioQf  and  saw  the  green  standard  unfurled,  and 
the  motley  train  of  soldiers  and  pilgrims,  some  on 
horses,  sofltne  on  mules,  some  on  asses,  some  cm 
foot,  move  from  their  place  of  rendezvous,  above 
the  valley  of  Jeho^iaphat,  and  gradually  withdraw 
till  the  extended  base  of  the  Monnt  of  Olives  hid 
them  from  the  view.  The  object  of  the  governor 
and  Turkish  soldiers  was  to  protect  the  pilgrims 
hxaid  the  assaults  of  the  plundering  Arabs  of  the 
district^  and  the  object  of  the  pilgrims  was  to  bathe 
in  the  Jordan,  and  to  dip  their  robes  in  its  fasd* 
lowed  SK;Feam ;  these  they  dry  and  carry  home  widi 
them,  and  carefully  preserve  to  be  the  last  robes 
that  wrap  their  exanimated  clay  when  dressed  for 
the  tomb.  The  journey  and  ceremony  together 
generally  occupy  the  greater  part  of  three  days,^ 
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though  many 'of  the  travellers  perform  it  in  twa; 
during  which  they  visit  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
dead  sea,  and  many  of  them  perform  their  ablu- 
tions in  both,  and  wUl  probably  find  both  the  salt 
water  and  the  fresh  to  answer  equally  well  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  use  them. 

The  concerns  of  eternity  are  of  too  serious 
consideration  to  be  hinted  at  in  jest }  but  what  a 
foolish  and  unprofitable  task  do*these  men  propose 
to  themselves  and  their  followers,  who  load  the 
plain  and  simple  religion  of  Jesus  with  a  farrago 
of  ceremonies,  or  to  think  that  there  is  any  way 
of  propitiating  an  offended  Deity,  but  that  which 
is  revealed  to  us  in  his  word.  It  is  to  pi^gan* 
ize  Christiani^,  which  disclaims  aQ  oblations  and 
sacrifices,  but  those  of  a  contrite  heart  and  life, 
and  complete  reliance  on  the  merits  of  the  Son  of 
God;  it  is  to  withdraw  the  soul  from  confiding  in 
Christ,  and  acceptance  through  him,  and  to  place 
the  hopes  of  salvation  in  pilgrimages,  relics,  inter- 
cessions of  saints,  or  winding  sheets  washed  in  the 
Jordan,  to  help  them  through  the  strait  gate ;  in  fine 
it  is  virtually  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atotie* 
ment,  to  blaspheme  God,«  and  to  seek  for  salvation  in 
another  ^ay  than  that  which  is  ofiered  in  the  Goi^eK 
On  the  5th  of  May,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven 
o'clock,  as  I  was  returning  from  the  house  of  Omar 
Eflfendi,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  central 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  centre  of  the  luminous 


body  was  completely  obscured,  and  the  light  flamed 
out  in  a  circle  aU  round  it  It  excited  very  little 
curiosity  among  the  natives  of  Jerusalem,  hardly 
any  of  whom  seemed  to  know  or  recollect  that 
darkness  over  all  the  Isuid  accompanied  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God  in  this  devoted  city. 

In  this  account  of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem, 
two  places,  which  we  did  not  visit,  are  omitted, 
Emmaus  and  Hebron.  The  former  is  within  two 
hours'  ride  of  the  Holy  City,  to  the  north-west  of 
Modin,  in  what  I  have  mentioned  as  the  country 
of  Samuel,  whose  burial  place  is  much  honored, 
and  covered  by  a  Turkish  mosque.  To  the  west 
of  Emaus  are  shown  the  mountain  of  Gibeon  and 
the  valley  of  Ajalon,  where  the  sun  and  moon 
stood  still  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua  the  Son  of  Nun, 
the  illustrious  chief  of  the  armies  of  Israel. 

Hebron  is  seven  hours  distant  from  Jerusalem^ 
and  five  hours  to  the  south-west  of  Bethlehem. 
It  is  still  a  considerable  village,  with  part  of  an  old 
castle  remaining  ftom  the  time  of  the  Jews,  and 
contains  an  elegant  mosque,  built  over  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  the  burial  place  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  the  ancient  patriarchs  of 
God's  peculiar  people.  Their  tombs  are  still  ex- 
hibited  in  the  interior  of  the  mosque  j  but  the 
entrance  into  the  cave  or  sight  of  the  relics,  which 
the  Turks,  though  I  believe  without  any  just 
ground,  declare  still  to  existj^  is  peremptorily  denied^ 
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In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  his  different 
walks,  the  traveller  cannot  help  exclaiming  what 
a  wonderful  place  is  Jerusalem  ?  there  is  nothing 
comely  or  beautiful  in  her  appearance,  but  listen 
to  her  story;  every  part  within  and  around  her 
walls  has  been  the  scene  of  some  great  and  mira- 
culous event,  each  of  them  marking  a  progressive 
stage  in  the  consummation  of  that  plan  by  which 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  accomplish  our  sal- 
vation by  the  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Jesus   Christ.     Revisit  the  reputed 
scene  of  each  event  in  detail,  there  is  nothing  of 
cotemporary  existence   to  delight  the  eye ;    but 
the  flood-gates  of  all  oiu*  feelings  are  unlocked  in 
succession,  and  the  mind  is  by  turns  delighted  and 
refined,  and  humbled  in  a  conscious  inadequacy  of 
keeping  its  faculties  alive,  and  of  sustaining  through- 
out that  intense  and  solemn  fervor  with  which  it 
becomes  the  Christian  to  look  upon  each  hallowed 
spot  in  this  sacred  ground.     He  pauses  in  his 
rounds,  and  baits  in  retirement,  and  with  renovated 
vigor  recommences  the  review,  and  after  a  little 
success  in  his  often  baffled,  and  often  resumed  at- 
tempts, he  gladly  hopes  that  the  scenes  will  become 
less  fatiguing  as  they  become  more  familiar,  and 
that  in  time  the  heart  of  earthly  mould  will  become 
etberialized   and  purified,  and  possess  a  train  of 
spiritual  meditation  that  without  exhaustion  will 
carry  it  through  these,  heavenly  scenes,  and  that 


from  often  visiting  this  theatre  of  men  and  angels, 
and  where  (Jod  himself  appeared  in  human  form, 
ti  will  become  iwiser  and  better,   and,  like  the 
glorified  spirits  in  heaven,  will  feel  it  to  be  his 
meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God.     He  casts 
his  eye  upon  the  thousands  of  Christians,  who  for 
years,  or  from  their  infancy,  have  enjoyed  these 
golden  opportunities  of  anielioration,   and  when 
Instead  of  finding  a  more  staid  and  perfect,  or  more 
enlightened  Christian,  purified  from  sin,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  a  happy  transit  through  the  night 
of  the  grave  to  the  mansions  of  heavenly  light 
itnd  life,  he  sees  them  selfish  and  unregenerate 
and  troubled  about  many  things ;  old  in  craft  and 
avarice,  and  hardened  in  the  ways  of  iniquity,  h^ 
is  irresistibly  forced  to  conclude  the  absolute  no* 
thingness  of  place,  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  human  heart,  and  that  nothing  but  the  grace 
of  God,  which  is  equaUy  promised  and  equally 
powerful  to  people  of  every  clime  and  of  every 
tongue,  can  change  the  character  or  life  of  man, 
and  that  without  its  quickening  influence,  neither 
Moses,  nor  the  prophets,  nor  Paul,  nor  Apollos, 
nor  the  mighty  deeds  done  in  Jerusalem,  faor  the 
mighty  words  spoken  in  Sinai,  are  of  any  avail,  but 
fall  unawakening  and  unimpressive  on  the  heart, 
like  the  most  charming  melody  upon  the  deafened 
ear,  or  the  most  genial  light  upon  the  sightless  eye. 
The  physician  who  visits  Jerusalem,  may  assure 
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himself  of  a  cordial  reception,  provided  he  is  pro- 
perly recommended,  and  the  best  of  all  recom- 
mendations is  that  of  travelling  with  a  family  of 
distinction.  Both  Turks  and  Arabs  and  oriental 
Christians  are  perfect  gluttons  in  physic,  and  place 
greater  confidence  in  its  wonder-working  powers, 
than  the  more  enlightened  people  in  Europe  are 
disposed  to  do ;  but  they  have  been  so  often  gulled 
by  pretenders  to  the  art,  that  a  solitary  traveller 
declaring  himself  to  be  of  that  profession  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  must  work  his  way  through 
lengthened  files  of  gossipping  quacks  and  anile 
competitors,  fraught  with  legions  of  nostrums  from 
every  country  under  heaven,  against  every  aihttent 
with  which  the  human  body  can  be  assailed,  from 
a  scratch  of  the  finger  to  a  scirrhous  ulcer  or  a  pes- 
tilential boil.  But  all  their  clamours  are  silenced 
by  such  an  introduction,  his  prescriptions  are  re-f 
ceived  with  unlimited  confidence,  and  applications 
for  advice  are  without  end.  Crowds  of  invalids,  the 
halt,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick  of  every  dis* 
ease,  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  country  as- 
sail him,  so  that  unless  he  give  his  whole  time  up  to 
then),  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  their  de- 
mands. It  is  the  hardest  of  all  refusals  for  a  medical 
man  at  any  time  to  decline  giving  advice  for  the 
health  of  a  fellow-creature,  but  more  especially  so 
in  Jerusalem.  The  patients  seize  upon  him  as  if 
01^  he  stood  between  them  and  death  j  they  fall 


down  before  him  on  the  ground,  gi*^p  his  legs, 
kiss  his  feet,  and  supplicate  him.  for  the  love  of 
God,  to  look  at  them  and  prescribe  for  their  com* 
plaints.  They  rarely  present  him  with  silver  or  gold, 
but  the  father,  the  mother,  the  sister,  the  brother, 
or  some  friend  or  relation  of  the  patient  stands  by 
with  a  sheep,  a  lamb,  or  a  goat,  a  chaplet  of  beads, 
a  carved  shell,  or  some  other  portion  of  his  property 
to  reward  hiqi  for  his  trouble.  The  soul  is  touched 
when  the  body  sufiers,  and  any  thing  for  health. 
Whether  he  is  in  his  Jodgings,  walks  in  the  streets, 
or  sits  down  in  the  market-place,  the  physician  is 
equally  beset;  some  needy  sufferer  finds  him  out, 
and  comes  up  under  the  wings  of  some  favored 
Turk,  who  prefers  an  unnecessary  request  in  be- 
half of  the  invalid :  no  sooner  has  he  prescribed 
for  one,  than  another  victim  of  disease  pathetically 
assails  him,  and  thus  he  is  kept  in  constant  employ 
and  hunted,  as  if  by  a  dog,  both  over  town  and 
country. 

The  medical  practitioner  who  travels  in  those 
countries  and  wishes  to  be  usefid,  which  it  is  hoped 
every  member  of  the  profession  does,  should  take 
along  with  him  a  set  of  surgical  instruments,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  necessary  for  operations  on 
the  eye,  and  for  laying  open  fistulous  sores ;  also  a 
chest  of  medicines  well  stored  with  calomel  and 
jalap,  bark,  the  liquor  of  ammonia,  which  from 
the  debilitated  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  oc- 
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casiooed  by  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  he  will 
find  of^  great  service ;  powders  for  making  soda^ 
water  and  the  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  he  will  find 
universally  called  for,  and  a  small  quantity  of  them 
will  be  sufficient  to  secure  him  the  temporary 
fHendship  of  any  great  man  in  the  country ;  he 
ought  also  to  take  opium  along  with  him,  which^ 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  hardly  ever  found  good 
in  those  countries,  and  he  will  find  the  ointment 
of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  of  great  service  in  the 
eruptive  dis^ises  on  which  he  will  often  be  con- 
suited.  Such  other  medicines  as  he  may  have  oc- 
casion for  he  will  generally  meet  with  in  the  con^ 
vents  or  the  shops  of  the  country.  If  it  fall  to 
his  lot,  as  it  did  to  mine,  he  will  have  many  eyes  to 
operate  upon  and  many  fistulous  sores  to  lay  open, 
most  of  them  arising  from  neglected  gun-shot 
wounds,  which  are  very  frequent  in  those  countries^ 
where  every  man  who  carries  a  gun  may  fire  it 
almost  with  impunity  at  any  other  man  who  comes 
in  his  way. 

It  is  now  time  to  think  of  leaving  tlie  Holy  C5ty, 
previous  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  pass- 
port from  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  and  as  there  are  two 
roads  by  which  the  traveller  may  go  to  Bisan,  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  by  which  of  the  routes  he 
intends  to  proceed,  in  order  that  each  of  the  petty 
towns  or  villages  that  occur  in  the  way,  may  be 
particularly  specified  in  the  passport,  so  that  none 
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of  the  shiekhs  or  governors  may  interrupt  or  detain 
the  traveller  under  any  captious  or  frivolous  pretext 
of  their  own*  It  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  the 
passport  will  not  be  asked  for  once  during  the 
whole  of  the  journey,  but  if  it  should  and  the  tra- 
veller have  none  to  present,  then  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient plea  for  fleecing  him  of  his  money,  or  making 
him  their  prisoner  till  he  can  obtain  an  order  to 
proceed,  a  dilemma  which  every  prudent  man 
would  wish  to  avmd.  Every  one  of  these  petty 
chiefs  are  extortioners,  selfish  and  cruel  when  they 
can  be  so  with  impunity,  and  it  is  only  the  dread 
of  their  superiors  that  makes  them  honest  or 
'  tolerant,  and  no  principal  of  philanthropy  or  inte- 
grity in  the  heart. 

The  roads  to  Bisan  are  one  by  Jericho,  up  the 
pleasing  and  fertile  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  other 
by  Nablous  and  Jennin  through  the  mountainous 
district,  both  of  which  are  fiiU  of  interesting  scenes 
and  places  of  glorious  recollection.  The  former 
is  the  shortest,  and,  had  it  been  also  the  safest  or 
equally  safe,  would  probably  have  been  preferred  j 
but  tlie  unkindly  disposition  of  the  natives  counter- 
balances every  inducement.  The  traveller  is  liable 
to  be  insulted,  plundered,  and  stopt  in  his  journey. 
Even  the  presence  of  one  or  two  Turkish  soldiers 
is  insufficient  to  protect  him ;  for  though  the  coun- 
try is  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  yet 
their  power  is  more  nominal  than  real,  and  their 
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orders  are  only  obeyed  when  backed  by  the  efficiedt 
accompaniment  of  an  armed  force,  which  the  go- 
vernors are  unwilling  to  send  often  into  these 
quarters,  least  if  frequently  repeated  it  also  might 
be  set  at  defiance ;  besides,  had  any  accident  be- 
fidlen  the  noble  travellers,  he  would  have  been  the 
person  fixxn  whom  the  Porte  would  have  demanded 
satisfiurtion,  so  that  in  placing  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  all  responsibility 
was  transferred  from  the  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  itself  is  in  the  Pashalic  of  Damascus, 
yet  it  is  every  where  surrounded  by  the  Pashalic 
of  Acre.  For  these  reasons  the  governor  of  Je- 
rusalem recommended  to  his  noble  visiter  to  travel 
by  the  way  of  Nablous,  being  imable  to  guarantee 
his  safety  by  that  of  Jericho,  and  in  sending  to 
Acre  for  the  passport,  desired  that  Nablous,  Bisan, 
Tiberias,  Nazareth,  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan, 
and  other  places  in  the  route  by  which  he  intended 
to  travel  to  Damascus,  might  all  be  specially  men- 
tioned. All  these  precautions  were  considered  as 
necessary,  notwithstanding  the  general  Firman 
from  the  Porte  authorizing  us  to  travel  in  these 
parts. 

It  was  also  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  money, 
to  send  the  drafts  on  Constantinople  to  Acre,  for 
at  Jerusalem  the  governor  either  does  not  possess 
the  cash,  or  is  afraid  to  part  with  it  that  way :  so 
little  are  they  acquainted  with  money  transactions 


that  even  at  Acre,  I  believe,  occasional  difficalties 
are  met  with  ;  but,  through  the  good  word  of  the 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  nothing  of  the  kind  oc- 
curred in  the  present  instance.  These  affairs  hav- 
ing been  arranged,  we  were  prepared  to  quit  the 
Holy  City.  But  this  I  cannot  do  without  once 
more  returning  to  my  worthy  friend,  Omar  Efifendi^ 
whose  friendship  for  me  remained  unabated,  and 
whose  anxiety  for  my  continuing  in  Jerusalem,  in- 
creased as  the  day  of  our  departure  approached. 

The  inflammation  in  his  eyes  had  undergone 
several  exacerbations,  which  had  been  successively 
subdued,  and  he  remained  free  from  pain  with 
great  and  manifest  improvement ;  but  still  much 
organic  irritability,  and  a  disposition  to  relapse 
even  on  moderate  exposure  to  light,  which  was 
much  aggravated  by  his  own  impatience  j  for  he 
was  so  pleased  to  see  the  eye  resume  its  natural 
color,  free  of  sanguineous  suffusion,  that  he  kept 
constantly  examining  it  at  the  glass,  and  turning 
up,  and  pulling  down  tiie  eye-lids,  on  the  slightest 
pain,  to  see  if  the  inflammation  were  returning, 
which,  if  it  did^^  there  was  no  person  in  Jerusalem^ 
he  said,  who  could  remove  it  when  I  was  gone. 
This  was  the  subject  of  many  prayers,  and  many 
pious  ejaculations,  and  many  earnest  entreaties  for 
me  to  remain  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  give  my  word  that 
I  would  return  and  live  among  them,  which  were 
so  often  repeated,  as  to  make  refrisal,  which  is  at 
all  times  unpleasant,  truly  painful.    But  I  received 
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Other,  and  more  substantia^  pMofs  of  the  gratitude 
of  this  noble  Turk,  for  the  services  which  I  had 
rendered  him. 

Two  days  before  I  left  the  Holy  City,  the  inter- 
preter entered  my  apartment  when  I  was  reposing 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  after  my  moming^s  fa- 
tigue, and  informed  me,  that  he  had  just  come 
from  the  Cq)0  Verde,  whose  servant  was  standing 
at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  with  an  Arab  horse, 
saddled  and  bridled  ready  for  the  journey,  of  which 
he  begged  my  acceptance ;  and  that  he  was  desired 
to  say,  that  if  a  present  of  robes  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  me,  they  were  ready,  and  that  I  had 
only  to  signify  the  preference.  Could  I  have 
brought  him  to  England,  the  horse  would  have 
be^  to  me  the  most  acceptable  of  all  presents ; 
but  every  arrangement  having  been  already  made 
for  the  journey,  I  considered  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  accept  of  a  horse  which  I  should  ride  only 
for  a  few  days,  when  I  should  be  obliged  to  sell  it, 
and  thiis  undergo  the  double  mortification  of  part^ 
ing,  first  with  my  friend,  and  then  with  his  pre- 
^&qX.  AcccM'dingly,  I  desired  the  interpreter  to 
return  my  gratefUl  thanks  to  the  Capo  Vetde  for 
the  honor  he  had  done  me  by  the  of&r  of  such  a 
valuable  present ;  that  I  considered  any  services 
that  I  had  rendered  him  in  my  professional  capa^ 
city  amply  requited  by  the  untdmitting  and  unpa-i 
ralleled  civilities  that  be  had  consitantly  shown  me 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  residence  in  Jem- 
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salem ;  but  since,  over  and  above  so  many  signal 
marks  of  favor,  he  wa»  pleased  to  press  upon  me 
the  acceptance  of  a  gift,  that  robes  would  certainly 
be  more  agreeable  ;  for  that,  whatever  I  received 
from  him,  I  should  wish  to  take  along  with  me,  to 
my  native  country,  and  to  keep  it  during  the  rer 
mainder  of  my  life. 

The  interpreter,  having  delivered  this  message 
to  Omar  Eifendi,  returned  immediately  to  the 
convent,  accompanied  by  another  of  his  servants, 
bearing  an  India  shawl,  two  white  turbans  pf  India 
muslin,  and  three  pieces  of  Damascus  silk  for 
caftans,  of  which  he  requested  my  acceptance, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  be  wished  to  see  me 
as  soon  as  convenient*  Having  received  the  pre- 
sent from  the  band  of  the  servant,  I  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  house  of  hia  master^  and  after 
talking .  and  smoking  with  him  for  about  an  hour, 
when  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  away,  he  called  the 
-servant  to  bring  him  his  own  Abba,  which  he  put 
<m  me^  saying,  that  be  had  received  it  in  a  present 
from  his  excellent  friend  Ibrahim,  the  Pasha  of  Da- 
mascuS}  and  now  begged  of  me  to  accept  of  it,  and 
wear  it  as  a  pledge  of  his  affection  and  esteem  4 
adding,  that  whik  I  travelled  in  the  country,  I 
should  find  it  a  more  ^Sectual  protection  than  the 
dress  pf  the  BedoweenB,  in  which  I  proposed  to 
tr?.veK  Jt  was  .<a\  gopdly:  rob4  of  tlae  finest  tex- 
turcj   and  of  the  ipanuifaeture  of  Biagdadt }   the 
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body  and  deeves  were  lined  with  yellow  silk,  the 
shoulders  and  comers  with  rich  green  satin,  and 
highly  embroidered ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
light  or  pleasant  to  wean 

Some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  shiekh  of  the 
caravan,  detained  us  a  day  longer  in  the  Holy  City 
than  we  expected,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  worthy  gentleman  several  times  after 
I  considered  that  I  had  taken  leave  of  him.  On 
the  morning  of  our  departure,  his  servant  came  to 
the  convent  before  the  interpreter,  and,  being  ad- 
mitted, informed  me,  that  his  master  wished  to  see 
.me ;  I  went  directly  with  him,  wearing  the  Abba 
that  I  had  received  from  him  the  day  before ;  and, 
meeting  the  interpreter  by  the  way,  we  went  all  in 
company.  The  Capo  Verde  rose  in  his  usual  way 
to  receive  us  on  our  entrance ;  but  there  was  in  all 
his  demeanor  a  certain  melancholy,  which  he  ap- 
peared anxious  to  conceal,  by  frequently  attempting 
to  smile,  and  say  pleasant  things ;  but  the  whole 
tone  of  his  countenance  was  sorrowful,  and  the 
frequent  tear  starting  in  his  eye  showed  that  the 
predominant  feeling  in  his  heart  was.  different  from 
mirth.  We  were  entertained  with  our  usual  fare 
of  coffee  and  tobacco,  on  our  first  going  in,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  an  excellent  breakfast  was  placed 
before  us,  of  which  Taher  Effendi,  the  head  of 
the  law,  came,  and  partook*  As  soon  as  the  re- 
past was  finished,  I  was  impatient  to  take  leave ; 
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bu|  that  was  as  impossible^  without  smoking  a  pipe 
of  tobacco^  as  it  would  be  to  leave  the  dinner-table 
here  without  drinking  a  glass  of  win^  which  being 
complied  with,  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  con^ 
vent(  but  under  a  promise  that  I  should  visit  hifli 
in  passings  as  the  road  lay  near  his  house.  Having 
arranged  my  a£&irs  at  the  convent,  I  got  my  pipe^ 
my  flask  of  water^  and  my  other  accoutrementSy 
and*  mounting  my  mule  with  the  foremost^  I  had 
scarcely  turned  his  head  down  the  street^  when  I 
f<mnd  the  interpreter^  and  the  chamberlain  of  the 
Capo  Verdei  waiting  for  me ;  so  that  had  I  been 
inclined,  I  could  not  have  availed  myself  of  the 
ever-squeamish  European  fashion  of  leaving  my 
friend  without  taking  leave  at  all*  For  the  first 
timei»  I  was  conducted  up  a  long  narrotr  paasagei 
0^  alighting  at  the  door  cS  the  haram»  whithet 
ttky  good  friend  had  retired,  a  servant  received,  my 
i|U2idrupedt  and  I  entered  to  bid  him  a  long  adieu.  I 
found  the  worthy  gentlemab  in  better  qnrits  thaft 
I  expected ;  the  morning  cloud  had  poased  awajr^ 
and  he  saluted  me  in  a  voice  c^  cheerful  benignity, 
<<  W<^^  this  is  the  last  time  \  you  are  g<nng  to  leave 
us?"  I  replied  in  the  affirmativei  ^^  yesi  but  I 
shall  carry  you  with  nte  in  my  heart,*'  ^*  and  ydu 
fhaU  remain  in  the  coofirersation  of  mine/'  rgoined 
the  worthy  Bchereef^  ^  but  I  hope  to  see  you  again 
in  Jerusalem,  and  then  you  must  come  and  live  in 
toy  heuee^  and  not  go  to  the  eonvent }  you  see  it 
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is  large  enough ;  you  shall  have  a  quarter  ^f  it  to 
yoi\Tse\f.**  I  assured  him,  if  circumstances  ]^er- 
mitted,  "  that  I  should  be  truly  happy  to  revisit 
Jerusalem,  when  I  should  gladly  avail  myself  of 
his  invitation.  On  saying  this,  I  held  out  my  hand, 
which  he  grasped  in  the  most  affectionate  manner ; 
and,  embracing  me  in  his  arms,  called  out,  "  go 
in  peace ;  glory  to  God !  glory  to  God !  God  -give 
you  health  !  God  give  you  a  good  journey !  C!ome 
back  to  Jerusalem,  and  I  will  illuminate  the  house  ! 
This  is  the  first  house  that  you  visited  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  I  wished  it  should  be  the  last.  Glory  to 
God !  glory  to  God  !  go  in  peace,  go  in  peace,  go 
in  peace  !*'  How  delightful  do  the  sayings  of  a 
friend  repeat  upon  the  ear  of  recollection ;  they 
are  like  the  fanning  of  an  angel's  wing,  to  kindle 
in  our  heart  the  flame  of  affection  for  all  mankind ! 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  penetrated  with  such 
expressions  of  regard,  imparted  with  an  ardor  that 
left  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  the 
heart  from  which  this  proceeded.  I  gradually  with- 
drew from  his  relaxing  embrace,  though,  at  every 
efibrt,  his  arms  were  again  pressed  to  retain  me, 
and  left  him  alone  in  his  apartment.  As  I  passed 
through  the  landing-place,  his  women  were  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  haram,  uttering  prtyjers  for 
my  pmsperity,  and  thanking  me  for  the  services 
that  I  had  rendered. to  the  Capo  Verde,  wished 
that  God  would  put  it  in  my  heart  to  return,  and 
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dwell  in  Jferusalem.  Half  frantic  with  the  over# 
whelming  emotions  of  this  tender  adieu,  I  left  the 
mansion  of  Omar  Effendi ;  and,  mounting  my  animal, 
which  was  held  for  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  was 
soon  out  of  the  hearing  of  their  Valedictions,  though 
the  recollection  of  their  uniform  kindness  shall 
never  be  ef&ced  from  my  memory*  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes I  passed  the  Damascus  gate>  mA  was  without 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  where  I  joined  the  Doble 
travellers,  and  proceeded  on  the  way  to  Nablous. 
The  chamberlain  of  the  Capo  Verde  mounted  hiii 
horse  to  convey  me  out  of  town^  and  rode  in  front 
of  the  cavalcade  as  far  as  a  Turkish  oratory,  ontiie 
right-hand  side  of  the  way,  about  a  mile  from  Je- 
rusalem; when,  having  complied  with  the  orders 
of  his  master,  he  returned,  waving  his  hand  as  he 
passed  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  mutterii^  some  Arabic 
sentences,  in  token  of  adieu,  which  I  did  not 
understand. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JOVRHET    TO  N^BLOUS— KHAN   h%BAhi^^}fAl^,0\}^^^ 
S$»A^T^^  OR  $AM4RIA — ^JSNIK^^-RISAN— TIBERIAS, 

We  leil  the  Holy  City  on  the  8th  of  May»  at  eight 
o'clock  ia  the  mondng,  haying  remained  in  it  three 
and  twenty  daysu  The  road  is  roi^h  and  &tpny>  and 
the  omintry  nigged  and  mountainons^  unsusceptif 
Ue  of  any  species  of  cultivation^  except  by  being 
tenuced,  like  what  we  li^w  at  St  John's  in  the  de<» 
sert)  and  in  the  island  of  Malta^  where  the  system 
was  probably  introduced  by  the  Knights,  and  there 
are  many  traces  of  its  having  been  cultivated  in  that 
manner.  Under  this  species  of  ornamental  culture^) 
Jerusalem  might  then  appear  worthy  of  the  epithet 
bestowed  on  it  by  Pliny,  as  being  by  fai-  the  most 
beautiful  city  of  the  East.  At  present  it  is  per- 
fectly naked,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
barren  ground  I  ever  saw.  It  is  relatively  low  in 
its  situation,  and  is  enclosed  by  low  mountains  on 
the  north  and  on  the  east,  a  high  one  on  the  south, 
and  a  low  rocky  flat  on  the  west,  stretching  out  to- 
ward Bethlehem. 


B£t;iu  iO^ 

In  three  hours  and  a  half  iVom  Jerusalem,  we 
arrived  at  Beer,  which  ^eems  to  have  been  once  ^ 
place  of  considerable  consequence,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  place  alluded  to  in  Judges,  **  And  Jothatn  ran 
away  and  fled,  and  went  to  Beer.'*  The  Beeriteii 
are  named  among  those  who  followed  Joab  in  pur- 
jHiing  Sheba  the  son  of  Kchri.  It  has  a  well  of 
good  water,  from  which  it  derives  the  name  Beer^ 
which  signifies  a  well.  Close  to  it  are  the  moulder- 
ing walls  of  a  ruined  khan,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  two  large  arches  of  a  ruined  convent. 

Leaving  Beerj  we  came  in  a  little  time  to  a  place 
where  two  roads  meet,  and  proceeded  along  the 
right  for  Nablous.  After  two  hours*  travelling  along 
the  same  stony  path,  we  passed  the  village  of  Ein- 
broot,  which  is  finely  situated  on  our  left,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill.  The  adjoining  valley  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  raised  in  ter- 
races, and  planted  with  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the 
fig-tree.  On  approaching  Einbroot  the  guide  of  the 
caravan  called  out  for  us  to  march  in  dose  order. 
Here  it  was  reported  that  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  banditti,  and  that  the  muskets 
were  seen  pointed  at  us  over  the  stones ;  but  upon 
the  guide,  who  rode  considerably  in  Advance,  in- 
forming them  who  the  party  were  whom  they  meant 
to  attack,  that  they  travelled  under  the  protection 
of  a  firman  from  the  Porte  and  the  Pasha  of  Acre, 
and  what  was,  perhaps,  as  powerful  a  dissuasive. 
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that  we  were  armed,  and  could  fight  as  well  as  they 
could»  they  withdrew  their  weapons  of  ofience»  and 
remained  quiet.  A  little  further  on  we  passed  two 
villages  on  our  left,  the  names  of  which  I  did  not 
learn*  The  road  lay  partly  through  a  rocky  dell, 
and  partly  through  a  narrow  cultivated  valley;  but 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  was  particularly 
wild  and  barren.  The  next  village  that  we  passed 
was  called  Engeeb,  also  on  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the 
left,  and  the  adjoining  ground  was  well  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner.  Aftier  this  we  passed  a  fine 
looking  picturesque  hill,  every  way  susceptible  of 
cidtivation,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  entered  the 
small  valley  of  Khan  Leban,  where  we  found  the 
ruins  of  an  old  khan,  with  many  mouldering  vaults, 
and  a  plentiful  spring  of  clear  water,  much  infested 
with  small  worms.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  vil- 
lage called  Leb^n,  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley. 
It  is  eight  hours  from  Jerusalem,  and  here  we  pitchr 
ed  our  tents  for  the  night,  the  place  being  agree- 
able and  convenient,  with  plenty  of  grass  for  the 
animals. 

Next  morning,  the  9th,  we  resumed  our  journey 
at  a  quarter  before  seven  o'clock,  and  as  we  held 
our  way  through  the  narrow  valley,  were  extremely 
delighted  with  the  variety  of  shade  and  sunshine 
that  lay  on  its  verdant  surface,  as  the  mountain 
rose  or  f^gjl  upon  its  side.  Having  passed  the  vil- 
l^^^pf  Lpban,  the  road,  winding  with  the  valley,  pro- 
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^eeds  in  a  northern,  direction.  Here  the. ground  is 
rich  ^pd  well  cultivated,  and  several  ploughs  were 
busily  engaged.  We  next  passed  the  village  of. 
Za^io^  aqLd  travVelUng  for  a  con3iderable  time  over 
adifiouiitainous  and  bai^ren  track,  descended  into  a 
^i;tile  valley,  where  we  found  the  reapers  cutting 
down  an  excellent  x;rop  of  barley.  Here ,  are  three 
comfortable  looking. villages  near  each  other;  the 
first  >is  named  Cousa,  the  second  Anabous,  and  the 
tbii;4  Couara.  We  are  now  about  two  hours  and  a 
h^lf  from  Nablqus.  The  ground  in  this  valley  is 
remarkably  stony,  but  well  cultivated.  Having 
ascended  the  hill,  we  passed  on  our  right  the 
tomb  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  situated  in  the  plain 
belaw*  It  is  now  a  Turkish  oratory,  with  a  whiten- 
ed dome,  like  the  tomb  of  his  mother  Rachel,  on 
the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  At  a 
little  distance,  in  the  same  plain,  and  nearer  to  the 
mountain,  probably  Gerezim,  we  saw  another  build- 
ing xesemblifng  the  tomb  of  an  Arab  shiekh,  and 
said  to  be  Jacob's  Well.  At.  the  top  of  the  hill  we 
opened  a  fine  olive  grove,  with  a  stream  of  water 
in  f^>nt  of  it.  Here,  being  anxious  to  have  a  view 
pf  Jacob's  Well,  we  proceeded  across  the  field  in 
that  cUrection ;  but  had  not  advanced  &r  till  we 
were  assailed  by  prohibitory  calls  from  a  small  fort 
^n  the  side  of  the  hill.  To  which,  however,  as  we 
did  not  understand  them,  we,  at  fixst,  paid  no  atteiu 
tipn^  but  the  calls  were  speedily  followed  by  thp 
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disdiai^  of  a  musket  fired  aeioe»  our  froiit.  Thm 
arrested  our  progress,  and  drew  ourattetttionto  Ae 
place  from  which  it  came.  Upon  this  die  caHs  were 
redoubled,  and  our  guide  coming  up,  informed  us^ 
tfiat  we  were  addressed  by  the  guards  who  was 
placed  there  to  keep  die  pass,  and  that  we  conldl 
not  proceed  to  Jacobs  WelL  We  had  previously 
been  informed  that  the  Arabs  around  Nablous  were 
in  arms  against  the  governor ;  but  this  is  die  only 
specimen  of  Turkish  vigilance  that  occurred  to  us 
on  the  road.  We  saw  no  symptoms  of  rebelKefi 
among  the  Arabs. 

We  now  crossed  the  stream,  and  resumed  the 
road  to  Nablous,  through  the  dBve  grove,  accom-^ 
panied  by  a  man,  who  said  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor  to  welcome  us  to  the  town,  and  ceiidiiel 
us  thither.  We  proceeded  through  the  ba^an^ 
which  presented  a  substantial  appearance,  and  were 
well  stored  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  cloths,  shoes^, 
boots^  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  £md  all  sorts  of 
commodities  usually  met  with  in  those  countries  ; 
and  such  a  degree  of  quiet  and  comfort  seemed  to 
pervade  the  town,  as  showed  ihat  the  citizens  en« 
tertained  very  little  apprehension  from  the  disturb^ 
ances  without.  All  this  time  we  had  imagined  dtat 
our  man  was  conducting  us  to  the  pdace  of  tiEie 
governor,  and  on  turning  a  litde  off  the  street,  and 
passing  a  large  gateway;  were  rather  disappointed 
to  find  ourselves  in  the  open  court  of  a  large  khans 
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audi  trfcill  m6re  itfd  on  being  itifomeA  that 
AdMt  Wilt  the  pleasure  <^  the  goveitior,  irb#  was 
tiien  asleep  in  Ms  hai^tti.  Tkis  piece  ef  ifit«HigMoe 
WM  hut  Kttle  rdiished  hj  any  of  the  fkrtyf  and  we 
mofe  than  suspected  that  our  oifieiouft  cmdaotmv 
who  met  us  at  the  river,  was  but  a  s^oonstHutedl 
messenger  from  the  govemw  of  Nablous,  who,  nil* 
der  this  ndarious  pretence,  having  got  us  into  dm 
net)  was  going  to  make  his  own  terms  before  he  let 
us  out. 

We  were  impatient  to  proceed,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  delay,  as  we  wished  to  reach  Sebasl^ 
that  n^ht,  and  the  intrapping  knave  having  re<» 
ibsed  to  c^n  the  door  of  the  khan,  the  Albanian 
soldier,  who  accompanied  us  from  Jerusalem,  was 
despatched  to  acquaint  the  governor  of  Nablouil 
with  our  situation,  and  our  desire  to  continue  our 
journey.    pCTceiving  this  our  gentleman  began  to 

• 

relax,  probably  from  an  apprehension  that  his  ex*, 
pedient  for  raising  the  wind  would  not,  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance,  be  attwided  witii  the  success  he  had 
anticipated,  and  modestly  shifted  his  ground  so  6r 
as  to  say,  that  he  would  let  us  out  if  we  gave  htm 
a  little  money  for  having  conducted  us  in ;  a  proh 
posal  which  was  treated  with  merited  contempt } 
and  the  noble  traveller,  who  perceived  the  fuH 
force  of  it,  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  order- 
ed the  door  of  the  khan  to  be  opened.  Our  man 
then  stept  forward,  and  lowering  his  tone,  or  rather 
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his  terms,  exclaimed,  "  You  must  pay^  at  least,  Hos 
all  who  are  not  Englishmen."  An  exq^itton  which 
Mily  created  another  laugh  j  and  he  ^  was  humor- 
ously asked  if  he  knew  who  were  Eoghshmea*  and 
who  were  not   Tlie  Earl  and  Countess  of  Belmoce 
be  allowed  were  Englishmen,  and  might,  therefore, 
pass  scot  free.   The  same  honor  he  awarded  to  the 
rest  of  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  who, 
he  piV)testec^  was  an  Arab,  or  some  sort  of  Orien- 
tal Christian ;  and,  therefore,  in  his  view  of  things, 
liable   to  pay  the  caphar.     This  only  prodi^ed 
another  laugh,  and  his  shrinking  .soul  began  to  fed 
that  he  should  not  be  much  enriched  by  his  oon* 
temptible  stratagem,  when  our  Albanian  returned 
with  the  compliments  of  the  governor's  brother, 
saying,  that  his  excellency  would  have  been  happy 
to  have  seen  the  noble  travellers ;  biit  since  it  was 
inconvenient  for  them  to  wait  till  he  had  finished 
his  nap  in  the  haram,  they  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  proceed,  and  he  wished  them  a  good  jouniey. 
This  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  scheme  of  our  de- 
tainer, whose  blank  and  mortified  a^eot  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  when  he  ^w  the  whole  party 
pass  out  by  the  gate  of  the  khan,  leaving  him  what- 
ever dust  might  fall  from  their  shoes,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  touch  of  a  farthing.     He  took  his  re- 
.venge,  however,  on  oae  of  the  Armenian  servants, 
who  very  inconsiderately  remained  behindi   and 
whom  he  seized  at  the  gate  of  the  city*;  pn  th^  4er 
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mand  of  a  caphar  of  two  piastres^  which  the  poor, 
man  not  being  able  to.  pay,  was  obliged  to  leave  his. 
gun  in  pledge,  under  the  promise  that  he  should 
have  it  on  paying  the  forfeited  demand,  which,  to. 
claim,  would  but  occasion  the  forfeiture  of  another 
two  piastres. 

Nablous  is  a  respectable  good  looking  country 
town.  I  have  written  the  name  as  it  is  pronoiim^ed 
by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  in  Syria  who  do  not  speak 
Italian.  The  Christians,  who  speak  Italiim,  call  it 
Nablosa.  The  word  in  its  Greek  origin  is  Neapolis^ 
or  Newton.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a 
narrow,  but  pleasant  vale,  and  is  plentifully  sup* 
plied  with  water.  The  vale  runs  from  north  to 
4gouth,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  Gere- 
zim,  and  on  the  west  by  Mount  Ebal.  We  read  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  that  the  blessing  was  upon  the 
former,  and  the  curse  upon  the  latter.  The  en- 
virons of  the  town  are  adorned  witli.  small  gardens 
which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river  that  waters  the 
valley.  We  passed  its  scarcely  moistened  bed,  and 
a  little  above  the  town  saw  an  ancient  bridge  with 
twelve  arches,  which  were  still  capable  of  main* 
taining  the  communication  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  valley.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
fi  om  Nablous  we  came  to  a  copious  spring-  of  good 
water,  which  was  called  Beersheba.  This  is  tfoe 
broadest  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  valley,  ^d 
the  people  were  busily  engaged  in  reaping  a  scanty 
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crop  of  barfey.  On  Mount  Ebal,  the  hill  ophite;, 
we  8SW  a  considerable  vHIage,  and  a  kige  building 
Kkc  a  mined  fort.  Whether  the  curse  still  rests* 
upon  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  ft  is  far  from 
being  so  fertile  as  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Beersheba  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  aa  we  wound  our 
way  down  tiie  other  side,  had  an  excellent  view  of 
the  delightfuUy  situated  Sebost^.  In  a  few  minntei^ 
we  passed  a  mined  aqueduct  of  Roman  architec-^ 
tore,  and  pitched  our  tents  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  nearly  opposite  to  its  unworthy  successor,  a 
poor  village  of  the  same  name,  having  travelled  this^ 
day  about  nine  hours. 

Sebaste,  as  we  leam  from  the  XVth  Book  oF 
Josephus  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  is  Ihe 
name  that  Herod  gave  to  the  ancient  city  of  Sa- 
maria  when  he  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  convert- 
ed the  greater  part  of  it  into  a  citadel,  and  orna* 
mented  it  with  all  sorts  of  decorations,  and  erected 
in  it  a  noble  temple,  which  was  illustrious,  both  on 
account  of  its  size  and  beauty,  and  which  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  to  after-ages  a  specimen  of  his 
taste  and  beneficence,  and,  therefore,  he  named  it 
Sebast6,  which  is  but  the  Greek  word  for  Augusta, 
in  honor  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  Hie  same  his- 
toiian  sajsj  that  it  was  twenty  furlongs  in  ch*cum-^ 
lerence,  and  that  it  was  one  day*s  journey  from 
Jerusalem.    According  to  our  rate  of  travcBing  it 


\%  ttxteen  hours,  or  fibout  eight  and  forty  miles  ( 
but  in  both  Btatemei^  I  think  the  historian  correct. 
The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful^  and  strong  by 
nature  )  more  so,  I  think,  than  Jenisaleni.  It  stands 
on  a  fine  hrge  insulated  kill,  compassed  all  round 
hy  a  broad  deep  valley,  and  when  fortified^  as  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  by  Herod,  one  would  have 
imagined  that,  in  the  ancient  system  of  warfare, 
notlung  but  famine  could  have  reduced  such  a 
place.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  four  hills,  one 
on  each  side,  which  are  cultivai^ed  in  terraces  up 
to  the  top^  sown  with  grain,  and  planted  with  % 
and  ohve  trees,  as  is  also  the  valley.  The  hill  isi 
Samaria  likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal 
to  any  of  the  adjoining  mountains. 

The  present  viUage  is  small  and  poor,  and  after 
passing  the  valley  the  ^tscent  to  it  is  very  steep ; 
but  viewed  from  the  station  of  our  tents,  is  ext 
tremely  interesftingi  both  from  its  natural  situation, 
and  irom  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  ruined  can- 
yent  of  good  Gothic  architecture. 

Having  passed  the  village  towards  the  middle  of 
tl^  first  terrace,  there  is  a  number  of  otdumns  still 
standing*  I  counted  twelve  in  one  row,  besides 
several  that  stood  apart,  the  brothetless  remains  t£ 
nther  rows.  The  jdtanation  is  extremely  delightful, 
^indmy  guide  informed  me  that  they  helongedto  the 
serai,  or  palace.  On  the  next  terrace  there  are  no 
remains  of  solid  building,  but  heap^ .  of  stone  and 
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lime^  and  rubbish  mixt  with  the  soif  iti  great  pro- 
fuaioiu    Aflcending  to  the  third  or  highest  terrace^ 
the  traces  of  former  building  were  not  so  numer- 
ous, but  we  enjoyed  a  delightiid  view  of  the  sur* 
rounding  countcy.     The  eye  passed  over  the  deep 
valley  that  encompasses  the  hill  of  Sdbast^  and 
rested  on  the  mountains  beyond,  that  retreated:  as 
they  rose  with  a  gentle  slope,  and  met  the  view  in 
every  direction,  like  a  book  laid  out  for  perusal  on 
a  reading  desk.   This  was  the  seat  of  the  capital  of 
>(^  the  8hort>-]ived  and  wicked  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and 
on  the  face  of  these  mountains  the  eye  sqrveys  the 
scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts,  and  many  memor- 
able events.    Here  these  holy  men  af  God,  EU|ah 
and  Elisha,  spoke  their  tremendous  warnings  in  the 
ears  of  their  incorrigible  rulers,  and  wrought  their 
miracles  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.    On  one  or 
other  of  these  four  mountains,  on  which  the  spec- 
tator gazes  with  speechless  inquiry,  sat  the  perse-* 
cuted  Elijah,  who  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  fiery  artillery  of  heaven,  with  which  he 
smote  twice  in  succession  the  messengers  of  the 
wicked  Ahaziah,  who  were  sent  to  take  him :  but 
every  ad^ionition  was  ineffectual.  The  government 
began  in  sin  and  idolatry,  and  continued  in  a  course 
of  horrid  deterioration  through  the  successive  reigns 
of  .nineteen  wicked.kings,  for  the  space  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years,  when  Samaria  was  finally 
besieged  and  taken  by  Shalmanezer,  the  king  of 


j^ssyria,  and  Israel  was  carried  away  into  Assyria, 
and  placed  in  Halah,  and  in  Hobar,  by  the  rivet 
of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  and  are 
long  since  so  completely  forgotten,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  person  living  that  can  say  with  certainty 
he  is  descended  from  any  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes  took  place 
seven  hundred  and  nineteen  years  before  Christ. 
The  latter  Samaritans  were  a  colony  of  Babylon- 
ians and  Cuthites,  settled  in  the  country  of  Samaria 
by  Ezarhaddon^  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  were  taught 
by  Manasses  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  because  it  was  the  only 
way  of  serving  the  God  of  the  land. 

From  this  lofty  eminence  we  descended  to  the 
south  side  of  the  hill,  where  we  saw  the  remains  of 
a  stately  colonnade  that  stretches  along  this  beau- 
tiful exposure  from  east  to  west.  Sixty  cqlun^ns 
are  still  standing  in  one  row.  The  shafts  are  plaiUj 
and  fragments  of  Ionic  volutes  that  lie  scattered 
about,  testify  the  order  to  which  they  l^longed. 
These  are  probably  the  relics  of  some  of  the  mag^! 
nificent  structures  with  which .  Herod  the  Gxeat 
adorned  Samaria.  None  of  the  walls  remain  ; :  but 
I  had  only  a  very  hurried  and:  imperfect  survey  of 
the  ground ;  for  the  caravan  wa^  oh  its  way,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  minute  examination*  These 
are  not  countries  for  the  traveller  ia  separf^te  hixa* 
self  from  the  party  to  which,  he  belongs,  so  that 
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having  made  the  circuit  of  the  ruins^  I  quitted  the 
interesting  field,  and  pursued  their  track  over  the 
mountain  to  the  east  of  Seba«t6,  and  came  up  vnth 
them  at  a  ruined  buildings  which  the  natives  called 
Bet  Amareen,  near  a  small  village  of  the  same  namci 
besade  a  stream  of  water.    Leaving  this  valley  we 
crossed  the  mountain  to  the  left»  and  after  travel- 
ling about  an  hour  along  a  very  rough  and  stony 
ravine^  we  came  to  the  viUage  of  Gibba»  which  is 
aurrounded  with  olive  and  pomegranate  tiees»  the 
latter  of  which  were  in  full  blow,  and  occupies  a 
lofty  station  to  overlook  a  small  valley.  From  Gibba 
we  proceeded  along  Ihe  valley  to  Sannour,  which 
is  a  fort  erected  on  an  insotated  mountain  that 
springs  iip  in  the  middle  q£  the  vaUey.     It  is  com- 
monly  called  Gala  Giurali,  or  Fort  Jurali,  fktna 
Giurali,  Idie  name  of  the  chief  who  commsuids  the 
country*     A  few  miles  ftirther  on  we  came  to 
AbSta,  a  pleasant  village  on  our  rlghtt  and  similarly 
situated  to  Gibba,  among  olive  and  pomegnumto 
trees.    Itie  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  particularly 
hospitable  and  kind  to  stnmgerSf   We  did  not  stop 
to  put  tJieir  hospitality  to  the  test,  but  contimied 
our  route  along  ^  narrow  dell,  and  having  crossed 
another  mountain  cm  tiie  left,  opened  the  beaniifii) 
vale  of  £zdra£k>n,  and  the  town  of  Jf  nin»  plesk 
sanlly  situated  at  the  ft>ot  of  the  aioimtauu    W0 
descended  to  a  level  piece  of  stony  ground  which 
bore  a  tolerably  good  crbp  of  t^tles^  tod  pitched 
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tMir.  tenets  on  the  outside  of  th^  tpwii,  having  tra- 
vdyied  this  day  about  eight  houis  and  a  half. 
,  .The.  town  of  Jenin  contains  about  800  inha- 
bitwt3;  but  ther^are  evidences  of  its  having  been 
once  of  a  inuc^  greater  extent. ,  There  are  the  re-j 
mains  of  a  Christian  convent  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  part  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  Turkish 
ceipetery.     The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was 
Ginoa,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  frontier  town  be* 
tween  Gaiileje  and  Samaria,  and,  from  its  situation 
on  this  side  of  the  valley,  I  think  probably  belonged 
^  the  latter.    The  inhabitants,  we  found  to  possess, 
in  an  eminent  degree,,  the  thievish  character  of  an* 
^ifnt  borfierers.    We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents 
>irhen  the  ^Qpyernor  sent  a  messenger  to  infprm  us, 
that  if  w§  ,had  encampt  within  the  walls  of  the 
^own,  hetwpald,  have:  protected  us  against  the  de^ 
predations.of  the  natives,  and  been  responsible  for 
our  property.;  but  since  we  .had  §pt.down  on  the 
autside,  :wp  ipust  keep  a  good .  look  out,  and  proi- 
tect  it  our^elveSf     Roused,  by  this  warning-voice, 
special  instructions  wer?  given  to  plant  the  watch ; 
.bat  wxt  morning's  experi^enqe  convinced  us  that 
the  Aj^b^: are  much  .more  expert  in  sj^^ling  than 
in  guarding  the  property  of  others.     The  theft . w^ 
<:ommitted  in  Lord  BelmorefS  tent,  from  which,  in 
the  course^  of  the  night,  the  pjuiiderer  contrived 
tOj  purloin  a  b^^  containing  clothes,  and  spmie  J^Ur 
^Hph  bQ9Jks,;.»eitibber9f  which  cpul4.,be  of  anyjjse 
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to  him,  and  being  of  little  value,  were  no  gffestt 
loss  to  the  rightful  owner ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  bag  was  stolen  from  the  best-secured  tent 
in  all  our  numbers,  and  from  under  the  head  ci  a 
person  who  slept  in  it,  the  thief  must  be  allowed 
to  have  attained  considerable  proficiencjr  in  his  art 
We  resumed  our  journey  next  momii^  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock,  and  proceeded  eastward  along 
the  beautiful  vale  above  mentioned.    It  is  partially 
cultivated,  and  abounds  in  rich  natural  pastui^, 
which  the  sun  had  not  yet  scorched  and  burnt  up, 
as  it  had  done  the  greaterpart  of  the  vegetation  mi 
the  hills  that  we  passed  in  ccmiing  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  watered  by  a  fertilizing  stream^  which  we 
crossed  and  recrossed  several  times  in  our  march. 
In  four  hours  after  leaving  J»iin,  we  came  to  the 
source,  where  it  issues  in  a  large  current  from  the 
rock,  and  is  called  El  Gdeed,  or  the  Cold.    From 
this  we  continued  our  route;  and  in  two  hoilrs 
more  came  to  Bisan.     The  delightful  vale  of  Es^ 
draelon  is  but  thinly  inhaMted,  and  not  half  cul* 
tivated  or  stocked  with  cattle ;  we  did  not  pass  a 
single  village,  and  saw  but  few  Bedoween  encamp- 
ments tiU  we  came  near  to  Bisan.     As  we  ap« 
proached  this  miserable  village  we  gradually  with* 
drew  from  the  vale,  and  got  upon  an  elevated  rocky 
flat,  covered  with  a  thin  and  meagre  sprinkling  of 
earth;  the  vegetation  which  it  bore  was  scimiy, 
and  qmte  brown,  from  the  lack  ef  aaoiattire.    Hie 
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Tilley  of  the  Jotdoti  began  to  open  on.  our  view ; 
and,  before  we  caiifie  up  to  the  village,  we  passed 
.the  remains  of  a  Roman  fortress  and  a  Rofnan 
theatre,  with  many  vaults  and  columns,  on  the  left 
of  our  route.  Having  passed  the  village,  we  pitched 
our  tents  on  a  dry  barren  piece  of  ground  a  little 
to  the  east  of  it. 

Here  we  expected  to  have  met  the  Arab  shiekh 
whom  the  nobte  traveller  had  engaged  at  Jerusa- 
lem to  conduct  us  to  Jerash,  or  Giorash,  beyond 
the  Jordan,  where  our  friends  Mr.  Bankes,  Captain 
Mangles,  and  Captain  Irby,  who  had  visited  it,  in- 
formed us  there  were  many  interesting  remains  of 
Roman  architecture  in  a  very  perfect  state.  We 
were  two  days  later  in  reaching  Bisan  than  the  time 
agreed  upofn ;  but  to  prevent  any  mistake  arising 
ffom  the  deliy,  the  interpreter  was  sent  to  meet 
him  at  the  appointed  time,  and  to  engage  him  to 
wait  for  lis.  The  shiekh,  however,  failed  to  ap- 
pear, and  we  concluded  that  he  had  found  it  im. 
possible  ±&  accomplish  what  he  had  undi^rtaken  to 
do.  Our  next  expedient  was  to  send  for  the 
Emir,  or  chief  of  the  Arabs  of  Bisan,  who  imine- 
dately  waited  upon  us,  arrayed  in  his  black  abba, 
and  yellow  boots,  and  all  the  tawdry  importance 
of  his  rank.  This  gentleman  informed  us  thaf  we 
could  not  proceed  to  Jerash  without  having  pre- 
viously  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Ben  Issachei* 
Arabs,  who  were  in  possession  of  these  parts,  and 
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were  a  very  powerful  tribe ; .  but  if  the  noble  ti^ 
veller  chose  to  tarry  at  BiBaD,  he  politely  offered 
to  send  a  messenger  to  the  chief  of  these  Arabs> 
whoy  for  a  stipulated  sum,  would  send  four  of  his 
men  to  conduct  the  whole  party  to  Jerash  and  back 
again ;  that  the  messenger  would  take  two  days  to 
go  and  two  days  to  return ;  and  that  we  should  be 
an  equal  number  of  days  in  performing  the  journey, 
which,  with  the  time  that  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  ruins,  would  have  occa- 
sioned a  delay  of  ten  days,  in  place  of  five,  which 
we  had  calculated  upon ;  this  was  more  than  we 
could  afford,  and  our  expedition  to  Jerash  was  ac- 
cordingly abandoned. 

On  asking  him  the  character  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  with  what  security  we  could  pass  the  night 
where  we  were,  the  Emir  informed  us  that  as  to 
our  lives,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  taken  from  us  by  violence ;  but  that  the 
natives  would  certainly  plunder  us  if  they  could 
with  impunity ;  which  was  rather  more  favorable 
intelligence  than  we  were  prepared  to  receivp,  frpm 
the  villanous  aspects  of  the  horridJooking  crew  by 
whom  we  were  surrounded. 

Last  night's  experience  had  taught  us  not  to  put 
much  confidence  in  the  vigilance  of  our  Syrian 
guards,  therefore  the  watch  of  the  encampment 
for  that  night  was  consigned  to  two  English  sailors, 
and  two  English  servants,  who  accompanied  us. 
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They  relieved  each  other  in  pairs,  and  at  stated 
periods  called  out,  •  ail's  well/  to  inform  each 
other  of  the  safety  of  their  respective  quarters. 
Twice  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  shiekh  of 
the  village,  a  young  man  of  apparently  amiable  dis- 
positions, made  his  appearance,  and  surveyed  the 
camp  at  a  distance ;  this  was  imputed  to  his  anxiety 
for  our  security,  and  not  to  any  wish  to  seize  an 
opportunity  of  doing  us  mischief.  Thank  God, 
next  morning's  sun  found  us  all  safe  and  sound, 
without  having  experienced  the  least  alarm* 

Of  the  young  shiekh  of  Bisan  I  must  beg  leave 
to  say  a  word.     He  appeared  to  possess  a  mind 
greatly  above  the  society  in  which  he  moved  j  a 
liiild  tempered  and  tractable  youth ;  but  his  luck- 
less stars  had  cast  his  lot  among  the  veriest  mis- 
creants ef  that  miscreant  quarter  of  the  globe.     I; 
never  in  my  life  saw  the  human  countenance  so  be- 
devilled as  in  th^  iiendJike  looks  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bisan.     Sodom  and  Gomorrah  never  exhibited 
any  thitig  of  a  more  blighted  or  hellish  hue.     The 
shiekh  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  con- 
sequently too  young  to  exercise  that  influence  over 
his  followers  which  his  rank  and  circumstances  en- 
titled him  to  do.     His  principal  adviser  seemed  a 
most  wicked  and  artful  man,  whose  looks  were  not 
improved  by  having  one  of  his  eyes  tied  up,  which 
had  nestrly  been  knocked  out  in  a  marauding  scuffle 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  a  few  nights  before. 
The  whole  of  his  attendants,  with  the  shiekh  at 
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their  head,  walked  into  our  tent  while  we  ^te  gjip 
ting  and  enjoying  ourselves  after  dinqer,  ancj, 
without  any  respire,  taated  of  pur  wine.  The  ugly 
Cyclops  who  assumed  the  lead,  drank  but  little  of 
it  himself,  but  seemed  fully  resolved  to  intoxicate 
one  of  his  companions,  for  whom  b§  poured  out 
glass  after  glass,  which,  in  the  rudest  and  most  vm-* 
cultivated  manner,  he  insisted  on  his  drinkiqg. 
The  end  of  the  wine,  however,  apd  th^  arrival  of 
pipes  and  co^e  frustrated  his  vitentioQi?, 

A  conversation  was  reported  to  us  by  th^i  int^^ 
preter,  which  he  had  overheard  among  the  ipat^yes 
9hort]y  after  our  arrival^  on  the  very  agreQablii 
qu^StipQ,  whether  it  would,  or  wpidd  uot^  be  jiua^ 
tifiaUe  to  put  us  all  to  deaths  and  tsdce  po«$»esi^cA 
of  our  pix^rty ;  it  was  carried,  that  they  did  mk 
think  it  would  be  right  to  put  us  to  de^^th  j  but 
that  there  would  be  no  great  harm  in  t^J^ing  our 
property  if  they  could.  What  a  bonid  state .  ci 
Society  does  this  exhibit ! 

The  villagie  of  BisaQ  is  just  like  wha^t  a  nest  of 
raffiana  might.be  expected  to  be ;  a  qoUeetiou  of 
the  most  miserable  hovels,  containii:^  about JSOO 
inhal»tants,  and,  in  looking  at  their  wc^hed  ao- 
oommodatioii,  and  a  Bedoween  encampn^ent  thafe 
was  spread  out  at  a  Uttje  distance  in  the  v^lfy,  we^ 
were  Bot  surprized  to  hear  that  in  tibese  couotriea 
&e  dwellers  in  tents  look  on  the  dweUiers  in  tQWHS 
as  an  inferior  class  of  beings* 

Bisan,  which,  the  Greeks  and  R<Mxiana.  called 


JScythopolis»  and  which  is  known  in  Scripture  by 
the  name  of  Bethsan,  is  mentioned  in  the  17th 
chapter  of  Joshua  as  one  of  the  towns  which  Ma- 
nasseh  had  in  Issachar.  It  is»  also  mentioned  in- 
the  Slst  chapter  of  the  first  hook  of  Samuel^  as 
the  town  where  tib^  FhiHstinds  fastened  SauPs  body 
to  the  waU  after  the  biittle  in  Mount  Gilboay  in 
which  he  was  slain  :  ^*  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
on  thy  high  places  i  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  i 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath ;  piriblish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon.'*  See  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  and 
eloquent  apostrophe  in  thB  fimt  chaptier  of  thie  s^^ 
cond  book  of  Samuel.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  4^e 
Nys«ft  m  ArrfjiiEb  where  Osiris  and  Isis  were  buriied. 
It  ia  quite  remarkable  how  many  plac^^  both4n 
^gypt,  and  tfarougbout  Palestine,  retain  thek  an- 
cient names^  iK)twith9tanding  the  attempts  o(  theit 
Greek  and  Boman  cotiqiierora  to  change  them. 
We  have  seen  Askelon,  Askdod^  Joppa,  Jerusa- 
leiB,  Hebixn^  Samam,  Bisan,  of  Bethi^n,  and  I 
should  have  little  doubts  upon  a  minute  investi- 
gation,  of  finding  meet  ot  the  principal  places 
mentioned  m  the  sacred  writings.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  diongh  conquered,  the  la£igtrage  of  the 
i^j9iinitr|yr  has  never  bees  changed.  Throughout  the 
wtiole  period  of  h»  bisitory  it  hais  been  Hebrew  or 
Arabic^  which  are  btit  dialedts  of  the  sa»ie  kn- 
googe  ;  mi  though  the  Greeks^  and  Romans  trans- 
lated the  tqoogf aphieal  naines  4nto  their  cmn  Ian- 
goagdy  and  wrote  them  m  thar  boc^s,  yet  these 
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names  never  became  general  in  the  language  6f 
the  country. 

We  found  the  weather  much  hotter  at  Bisan  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Judea.  The  vegetation  around 
yfm  quite  burnt  up,  and  the  grain  over-ripe.  It  is 
within  two  miles  of  the  river  Jordan ;  we  had  an 
extensive  view  of  the  valley  and  the  mountain  re- 
gion beyond  the  river ;  but  the  stream  itself  was 
Cfinicealed  by  its  banks,  and  we  could  nowhere  ob- 
tain a  view  df  it  from  Bisan.  .  Masses  of  ejected 
Java  lay  sealtered  around  the  village,  and  the  moun-^ 
tains  had  much  the  appearance  of  extinguished 
v<^canoes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  instead  of  crossing 
t^e  Jordan  ft>r  Jeradii,  we  left  this  abominable  mnk 
of  dirt  and  iniquity,  and  pursued  our  route  up  the 
delightful  plain  of  the  Jordan  for  Tiberias.  As  we 
passed  out  from  the  village  we  found  the  people 
^i^g^^d  in  reaping  an  over-ripe  crop  of  barley.  To 
those  who  have  seen  the  despatch  of  a  Scotch  or  an 
English  harvest,  the  sight  of  one  or  two  reapers  in 
a  large  field  of  ripe  grain,  is  like  poverty  grinning 
in  the  face  of  abundance,  with  permission  to  help 
herself  without  the  ability  of  doing  it. 

Mount  Gilboa  comes  close  to  Bisan  and  bounds 
the  road  on  the  left.  The  natives  still  call  it  Gibl 
Gilbo,  or  mount  Gilbo ;  it  is  about  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  road,  and  probably  about  1000 
fe^t  above  the  l«vel  of  the  Jordan ;  perhaps  ISOO 
f^pi.  ^u —  ^^  levfl  of  the  sea.    It  is  a  lengthened 


Hdlge  rising  up  in  peaks,  and  bounding  the  plain  ef 
the  Jordan  on  the  west ;  it  bears  a  little  withered 
grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs  scattered  about  in 
different  {daces«  The  plain  of  the  Jordan,  which 
stretches  down  on  the  right  is  extremely  beautifiili 
*•  well  watered,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lc^'d, 
like  the  land  of  Egypt,*'  and  well  cultivated  with 
rich  crops  of  barley,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
CFver-ripe.  On  the  east  the  Jordan  is  bounded  by  a 
high  mountain  range,  which  is  part  of  Mount 
GUlead  that  retreats  from  it  by  a  hilly  foreground, 
so  that  the  prospect  is  extremely  interesting.  After 
a  ride  of  about  nearly  three  hours,  we  came  close 
to  the  river,  which  was  the  first  time  that  we  got  a 
sight  of  thte  waters  of  the  Jordati,  at  a  large  khan,' 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  who  pas^ 
to  Damascus,  through  DecapoKs*  arid  Mount  Gi- 
kad.  There  i^  here  a  large  stone  bridge-  over  the 
Jordan,  which  we  merdy  cirossed  and  recrossed ; 
it  consists  of  one  large  and  two  small  irches ;  th^ 
rivet  has  a  eonsiderable  depth  of  witt^,  Snrhitih  it 
rt^ls  over  a  very  stony  bed ;  it  is .  of  a  white  sul- 
phureous color,  without  any  unpleasant  smell  or 
taste,  and  is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  wide.  A 
litde  higher  up  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  stream 
was  smoother  and  the  bottom  more  pradti«cable,  dnd 
ire  stopped  to 'ba»the  J  ;some  of  the  party  merely 
washed  tbdr  hands,  otl^rs  thdr  feet,  and  some 
bathed  enitirely  i  some  of  the  muleteers  washed 
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their  ha»dkerclue&,  some  their  night-caps,  gome 
their  fibirU»  all  of  wbic^  they  careful^  bundled 
up  and  carried  away  to  wrap  the  body  when  the 
floul  had  left,  it  for  another  habitation.  A  little 
higher  up  we  passed  Mount  Gilboa,  and  continued 
tnveiling  with  the  Jordan  still  in  sight,  but  the 
valley  much  narrower  than  before,  and  after  ^  ride 
of  e^ht  hours  we  arrived  at  the  l4ke  of  G^na^^ 
gareth,  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  sea  of  Galilee»  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  It  is  a  large  fresh  water  lake 
about  twelve  miles  l<mg  and  six  miles  broad ;  thxee 
separate  streams  run  out  from  it  which  socm.  uvit«» 
and  reform  the  Jordan,  which,  for  a  tim§  h^A  b(^li 
lost  in  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

At  Tiberias  we  fi)und  the  Pasha  of  Acre ,  ea* 
campt  with  a  numerous  retinue  near  the  hot  bpdJus^ 
which  he  was  using  by  the  advice  of  a  mediqa} 
attendant  who  wa^  a  frank*  At  a  little  distance 
from  him  the  Lady  Hester  Stanlu^e  had  taketi  up 
her  residence  in  a  mosqve.  We  passed  both  eni^ 
campmente,  and  piteh^  9W  tents  on  the  least 
thistly  piece  of  giioi^id  we  c.o^}d  ^4  «n  the  sJop^ 
iBg  Mde  of  the  hill,  c^posite  to  the  icity,  at  a  short 
distance  from  tb?  et^itim  of  ^p  lUidy  Hester 
Stanhopei. 

We  remain^ed  the  wb(4e  of  tiie  19th  at  Tibenw : 
the  walls  of  tins;  town  are  good  and  iippoaing^  but 
the  town  itself  is  miserjaUei  aqd  cme  fourth  of  ^m 
space  withki  tike  w^c^  is^  iwpccupied  by  jidusi  at 
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building;  I  idlude  to  the  upper  part  of  the  incio*' 
sure  and  down  near  the  Uke^  and  indeed  ajl  over 
the  town  we  find  prodigious  niunbers  of  ruined 
houses.  Hiere  are  few  Christians  in  Tiberias^  and 
consequently  little  art  and  less  industry.  I  had 
broken  the  mouth-piece  of  my  pipe  at  Bi^an^  and 
could  not  find  in  all  Tiberias  a  person  itbo  could 
make  a  tube  for  it,  yet  every  person  here,  hoik  IMSi 
and  women,  smoke. 

There  are  many  Turks  and  a  still  greater  mna* 
ber  of  Jews  in  Tiberias.  A  respectable  lodking 
rich  Jew  passes  himself  off  as  European  consul^ 
though  by  whom  constituted,  or  fot  what  purpose^ 
I  qaonot  say.  However  he  thought  proper  this 
morning  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Fksha,  dressed 
in  the  European  costume ;  he  wore  a  scarlet  coat 
and  cocked  hat,  tight  small  dothes,  silk  stockiogSi 
shoes  and  buckles ;  he  rode  upon  an  ass,  and  car- 
ried a  coofalico  umbrella  above  his  head.  He  « 
a  thin  meagre  old  man  between  seventy  and  ei^y 
yeairs  of  age ;  bis  appearance  was  i^imdiM^y  gro^ 
tesque  and  h^hly  amusing  to  all  ihe  spectators. 

There  is  a  college  of  Jews  in  Tibbrias^  wbeife*  I 
fo«nd  six  Babbb  engird  in  studying  Hebrew 
folios ;  they  occupied  two  large  rooms,  which  veni 
CMxrrounded  with  books,  and  said  they  spent  their 
time  entirely  in  studying  the  scriptium  and  com- 
meiitaries  tkcareon^  I  regretled  mudft  that  I  bad 
not  been  ajpptiwd  of  thit  ittstittttien  «k  a(n  esdief 


part  of  the  day,  and  not  having  an  interpreter  mth 
me  I  could  not  turn  my  short  interview  to  the 
same  advantage  that  I  should  otherwise  have  done* 
Tiberias  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Jewish  literature, 
and  there  is  no  institution  in   Palestine  that  I 
should  more  anxiously  wish  to  be  informed  about 
than  the  history  of  this  school ;  whether  it  is  a  re- 
cent establishment,  or  if  it  has  continued  down  from 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  uninterruptedly 
to  the  present  time.     If  they  have  kept  faithfiil 
records  of  this  dark-  period  of  their  eventful  history, 
the  publication  of  them  would  be  invaluable:  I 
know  nothing  in  ecclesiastical  history  that  could 
equal  them,  if  it  were  not  the  secret  history  of  the 
cfanrcfa  in  Palestine,  during  the  first  twelve  hundred 
years.     What  materials   may  remain  for  this  in 
Rome  or  Constantinople,  Armenia  or  Babylonia, 
or  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say ;  but  it  is  earnestly  wished  that  the  godly 
men  who  are  traversing  these  countries  with  re- 
ligious views,' 'inay  search*  fehem  out  and  give  them 
to  the  worfd.'  '  There  is  a  good  s3magogue  in  Ti- 
bevtas.     The  bairns  ^  are  remarkably  poor,  and  po- 
veity  seettis  py  be  the  general  disease  of  the  in- 
halHtants.  * 

In  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  lake 
there  is  a  Greek  church,  which  is  a  good  substantial 
building,  and  bears  much  tike  character  of  those 
nacred  edifices^  which  were  erected  by  the  pious 
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Hfelenb*  It  i&  siid  to  occupy  the  identical  spot 
on  which  sto0(l  tJie^hQune  of  the  Apostle  Feter» 
who,  previous  to  his.  being  a  d&ciple  of  Christ, 
was  a  fisher  in  this  celebrated  lake. .  There  are 
but  few  fish  in  the  lake  now,  but  one  of  the  natires 
informed  me  that  ther^  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flow 
pf  the  tide,  a  phenomenon  of  which  I  s^w  no  synu 
ptopiSf  .and  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe 
without  further  proof* 

.  On  stepping  without  the  gate  I  saw  two  boats 
which  woukl  have  reminded  me,  if  any  monitory 
had  been  necessary,  that  this  is  th^  UkQ  oOf  wbicjt^ 
the  Apoi^t^les  exercised  their  humble  .occupation:  of 
fishermen,  when,  called  by  their  divinetMaster»thifey 
le^  their,  all.aad  followed  him  to  become  fishers  of 
i^en.  This  is  the  scene  of  our  Savior's:  early  re^ 
^ortf  here  he  walked  upon^  the  waters,  her^.  be 
rejbi^ed  the  wind  and  the  sea,  and  they  were  still ; 
here  he  cast  put  devils^  cured  all  mai^n^;*  pf  di/seases^ 
and  performed  many  wonderful  wprks.  What 
Christian  can  look  unmoved  on  such;  a  spene  ? 

In  th,€f  evening  we  r^ceivad  a^  visit  froiQ  thp 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  This  was  the.  pply  time 
tha^  we  had  the  pleasurp  of  meetii^  this  ^^.tra^rr 
dinary  woman.  We  had  more  lixan  once  profitted 
by  her  kind  offices  and  good  word,  and  her  polite 
and  enligl^tened  conversation  mi^de  us  regret  that 
we  had  had  so  little  opportunity  of  benefitting  by 
h(;r  society.  Her  great  talents  and  almost  junivqrsal 
acquaintance  all  over  the  Levant,  together  with  her 
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cmdescendii^  and  pieannt  addrms,  render  ber 
name  (^  the  firat  cooMquence  to  tbe  orientid  tra- 
veller. Hat  ladyvhip's  uaual  residence  »  at  Mar 
BItaa  IB  Mount  Lebamm ;  the  houae  was  IcMnerly 
a  Greek  conveHt,  but  the  noble  resideat  ha»  formed 
It  into  a  very  comfortable  habitation.  After  Mid- 
miinmer,  when  the  weather  becomes  warm,  she 
usually  retires  higher  up  the  mountains,  and  lives 
in  her  tent  among  the  Druses  in  tbe  neighborhood 
of  Dair  el  Gamr,  the  resideiice  of  \imt  prince 
Bushir.  Her  ladyship  was  dressed  in  the  costume 
^  a  l>oirkish  noUeman.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
l^^male  to  travel  in  those  countries  and  mix  in 
aociety  in  any  other  dress;  and  it  resembles  so 
mtl^h  the  lady's  riding  hidyxt  in  this  country,  that 
there  is  nothing  improper  or  indelicate  in  its  ap^ 
pearance.  Kie  receives  visiters  in  tbe  same  mantler 
ivntb  any  Turk  or  Arab  of  distinction,  and  enter- 
ti^ns  them  witii  the  same  fare  of  sherbet,  coflfec^, 
and  tobacco.  No  person  can  be  meate  resf^eeted 
or  esteemed  than  this  noble  lady  is  throu^iout  the 
Levant ;  but  she  has  no  concern  whatever  in  the 
government  of  any  part  of  the  country,  as  has 
fiiequently  been  represented  in  England^  nor  does 
she  even  so  much  as  speak  the  languagi^  of  the 
country,  either  Turkish  or  Arabic,  but  is  dways 
attemcted  by  an  interpreter.  She  looked  rttnark- 
ably  ^e,  but  I  beiiere  was  in  tolerably  good  health, 
Wid  convcsrsed  i»  a  cfaeerfiil  audi  sprightly  mannen 
In  tbe  evening  the  Earl  of  B^ftiore  and  mysdf. 
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l^id  a  vidt  to  the  Pasha,  who,  ss  I  have  already 
inentioned,  was  encampt  near  the  hot  spritig.  We 
arrived  at  the  time  of  his  evening  meal,  and  were 
ushered  hito  the  tent  as  soon  as  that  was  finished ; 
we  saw  a  venerable  looking  old  man,  widi  a  long 
flowing  white  beai^^  be  was  seated  on  a  rich  sofk 
in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and,  in  a^  very  warm  and 
unaffected  manner,  invited  us  to  sat  down  beside 
him  on  his  right  hand.  A  numerous  train  of  at- 
tendants stood  before  him  on  the  ground,  for  the 
floor  of  the  tent  was  not  covered  with  mats  or 
carpets,  but,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  dust,  and 
produce  an  agreeable  cool,  it  had  been  frequently 
watered,  and  from  Mis  crowding  votaries  was  potcfaed 
and  guttered  Uke  a  catde  market  in  wet  weatheh 
On  our  entrance  he  afilrcted  an  air  of  pleasantry 
and  cheerfulness,  talked  to  the  noble  traveller  of 
his  extensive  tour,  and  of  fais  change  of  costume ; 
but  from  the  infirm  state  of  his  health;  soon  felt 
more  inclined  to  talk  about  physic  than  politics,  or 
any  thing  that  related*  to  the  country  over  which 
he  presided.  This  respectable  viceroy,  very  un- 
like his  butchering  predecessor,  bears  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  humane  and  good  man,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  respect  whiclr  Was  shown  hito  by 
his  attendants.  The  tent  was  lai]ge,  but  possessed 
nothing  xjf  particular  grandeur  or  magnificence 
fcr  the  viceroy  of  Palestine;  and  iu  any  situation 
to  be  the  constant  slave  df  coflee,  tobacco,  and 
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gossip  is  quite  sufficient  to  diegust  a|id  wkesn  ^any: 
man.  I  visited  him  again  before  my  departure  on 
the  following  momiijig  at  aun-rise^  and  found  him 
broiHng  i^  t)^e  hot  bath^  the  virtues,  of  which  be 
believed  to  be  more  efficacious  at  sunrrise  thaa  at 
any  other  time  of  the  day.  I  saw  him  for  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had  left  thebatht  and  after  a  short 
conversation  with  his  medical  adyiser,  who  had 
leampd  all  his  physic  in  the  capacity  of  a  domestiq 
to  a  .Piedmpntese  apothecary^  returned  to  our  en^ 
c^mpment,  which  I  found  breaking  up  apd  nearly 
ready  to  resume  the  journey*  His  Highness  sent 
two  of  his  officers  after  me  to  the  tent  of  the  lady 
Hf|Ster  Staixhope,  to  invest  me  with-  an  elegant 
pe^sse  ibr  the. advice  I  had  given  him  f  but  finding 
that  I  had  not  gone  thither,  they  carried  it  bs^cH 
to  the  wardrobe  of  their  master. 

Tiberias  was  anciently  one  of  the  princij^town^ 
of  Galilee.  It  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  ap^ 
named  after  tiie  Roman  Emperor,  with  whom  he 
was  a  distinguished  favorite.  Near  to  it  at  the  hot 
bath3  formerly  stood  a  village  named^Emmaus,.  the 
foundations  of  which  still  remain  to  the  east  of  the 
baths.  Not  having  any  thermometer  I  could  not 
ascertain. the  temperature  of  the  luring,  but  it  is  so 
hot  that  the  hand  could  not  support  it,  and,  the 
water  miist  remain  twelve  hours  in  the  bath  before 
it  can  be  used,  and  then  I  should  consider  it  aboiys 
lp0% ,  It  contains  a  strong  solution  of  commgiQ 
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salt,  with  a  considerable  intermixture  of  iron  and 
sulphur,  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  cure  for  every 
complaint. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
we  left  Tiberias  and  set  out  for  Nazareth.  All 
around  the  town,  and  by  the  baths,  the  air  was  ex- 
tremely sultry  and  oppressive ;  but  as  we  ascended 
the  hill  it  became  cool,  and  the  vegetation  assumed 
a  more  healthy  and  verdant  hue.  Our  route  lay 
through  a  very  hilly  country ;  but  the  soil  was  deep 
and  of  a  good  quality,  producing  excellent  pasture 
which  was  but  poorly  stocked  with  cattle.  In  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  passed  the  place  where, 
as  we  were  informed,  Christ  having  taken  compas- 
sion  on  the  multitude,  healed  their  sick,  and  fed 
them  to  the  number  of  about  five  thousand,  besides 
women  and  children,  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
A  large  black  stone  is  still  shown  on  which  he  sat. 
:  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  further  we  passed 
Mount  Hermon  and  Mounj;  Tabor  at  a  considerable 
distance  on  our  left.  The  latter  is  a  dark  looking 
insulated  conical  mountain,  rising  like  a  tower  to 
a  considerable  height  above  those  around  it.  Ad- 
vancing a  little  further  we  came  to  a  well  of  ex- 
cellent water  which  we  found  extremely  refreshing 
after  the  tepid  waters  of  Gennesaret.  After  this 
the  country  became  better  inhabited,  and  we  passed 
several  comfortable  villages  with  considerable  cul* 
tivation  on  the  hills  and  valleys  around  them,  and 
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in  abcmt  five  hours  and  a  half  from  'Hberias  reached 
Couvercane  or  Cane  Galil ;  it  recdv^a  both  names 
in  the  country,  and  is  the  Cana  of  Graliiee  whefe 
Christ  performed  his  first  miracle  ci  taming  water 
into  wine*  Here  in  a  small  Greek  church  we  were 
shown  an  old  stone  pot  made  of  the  common  com- 
pact limestone  of  the  countij,  which  the  faiefophant 
informed  us  is  one  of  the  original  pots  that  c<m« 
tained  the  water  which  underwent  this  miraculous 
change.  It  is  quite  exposed  and  unjm)tected  in 
the  church,  has  sustained  considerable  injury,  and 
has  a  very  old  appearance.  Cana  of  Galilee  ccmi- 
tains  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  descent  of  the  hill  looking 
towards  the  south-west.  Leaving  Cana  of  Galilee, 
we  continued  our  march  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  descended  into  the 
delightful  vale  of  Nazareth.  The  vale  resem- 
bles a  circular  basin  encompassed  by  mountams  ; 
it  seems  as  if  fifteen  mountains  met  to  form  an 
enclosure  for  this  delightful  spot,  they  rise  round 
it  like  the  edge  of  #  shell  to  guard  it  from  intro^ 
sion.  It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  field  in  the  midst 
of  barren  mount ains ;  it  abounds  in  fig-trees,  smdQ 
gardens,  and  hedges  of  the  prickly,  pear,  and  the 
dense  rich  grass  afibrds  an  abundant  pasture.  The 
village  stands  on  an  elevated  situation  oil  tbe  w«st 
side  of  the  valley,  and  contains  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  inhabitants.    The  cravcnt  stacdEi 
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at  the  east  end  of  the  village  and  is  built  upon  the 
high*  ground,  just  where  the  rocky  surface  joins 
the  valley.     The  church  of  the  convent,  which  is 
called  the  church  of  the  incarnation,  is  built  on 
the  spot  where  the  angel  Gabriel  saluted  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  the  joyful  tidings  of  salvation,  *^  Hail  { 
Mary,  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed 
lurt  thou  among  women,  thou  shalt  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a  son  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  he 
shall  be  great  and  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the 
highest,  and  the  Lonl  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  fiither  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end/'     The  cdumns  and  all  the 
interior  of  the  church  are  hung  round  with  da- 
mask silk  which  gives  it  a  warm  and  rich  appear- 
ance.    It  contains  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
the  length  of  which  is  not  quite  the  breadth  of  the 
church,  though  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  it 
from  cooitaining  the  principal  altar,  which  is  over 
a  low  cave  where  Mary  was  sitting  when  the  angel 
saluted  her  as  the   mother  of  the  Messiah.     In 
front  of  it  are  two  granite  columns  which  were 
erected  by  the  pious  Helena,  and  intended  to  re- 
present the  dimensions  of  the  angel  who  delivered 
die  heavenly  message.     Another  account  says  that 
one  colunm  is  intended  to  record  the  place  where 
the  ang^l  stood  when  he  delivered  the  anntm- 
dation,  and  the  other  wh^e  Mary  stood  or  sat 
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when  she  heard  it.  The  innermost  column  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  either 
accident  or  design  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
miracle.  The  column  has  been  broken  through 
above  the  pedestal,  and  the  fractured  portion  is 
removed^  yet  the  upper  part  of  the  column  does 
not  descend  but  remains  suspended  in  the  air.  It 
has  evidently  no  support  below,  and  the  hierophant 
protests  that  it  has  none  above :  it  is  therefore  a 
true  and  astonishing  miracle  to  be  seen  every  day 
in  the  year.  Methinks  it  would  add  considerably 
to  the  amazing  strength  of  the  miracle,  if  all  con- 
nexion between  the  upper  end  of  the  column  and 
the  ceiling  were  destroyed ;  then  people  would  not 
only  hear  with  their  ears,  but  actually  see  with 
their  eyes  that  this  column  is  really  poised  in  the 
air,  as  it  is  reported  to  be,  by  some  supernatural 
and  invisible  agency. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  human  contrivance  to 
be  exerted  in  the  production  of  Divine  miracles. 
The  efficient  cause  of  their  appearance  resides  in  a 
world  far  removed  from  human  agency,  and  from 
human  sight ;  and  in  their  exhibition  every  contact 
with  human  workmanship  should  be  avoided  as  the 
worst  species  of  contamination,  tending  to  furnish 
a  pretext  for  imposture,  to  throw  doubt  and  dis- 
belief upon  the  whole.  For  there  is  nothing,  more 
miraculous  in  a  column  that  is  firndy  secured,  and 
supported  by  the  top^  not  falling  to  thq  groUndf 
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than  there  is  in  a  balance  or  a  bell-rope  remaining 
in  suspension ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  if  all 
connexion  with  the  ceiling  were  removed,  and  the 
column  s^ill  remained  suspended  in  the  air,  the 
miracle  would  then  be  obvious  to  all  the  world  that 
chose  to  look  at  it,  and  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
deny  or  doubt  that  it  really  was,  what  it  is  said  to 
be^  supported  by  the  agency  of  heaven. 

Can  the  sensible  members  of  the  church  of  Rome 
really  know,  believe,  and  permit  such  blasphemy  to 
mingle  itself  with  their  institutions,  or  the  policy  of 
a  Christian  church  ?  And  for  what  purpose  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  for  the  salvation  ^of  souls,  which  is  the 
<)bject  of  Christianity :  but  that  mankind  maybe 
gulled  and  fleeced  of  their  money  to  support  im- 
position, and  a  crafty  priesthood  to  lie  in  the  face 
of  heaven.  People  err  prodigiously  in  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  church  as  Christianity  itself; 
the  two  are  as  different  as  the  setting  is  from  the 
diamond,  or  the  atmosphere,  through  which  we  be- 
hold it,  is  from  the  resplendent  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven.  Christianity  is  perfect,  as  it  de- 
scended from  God  the  author  and  the  finisher  of 
our  faith.  Its  tendency  is  to  reconcile  our  apostate 
race  to  an  oflfehded  Deity,  and  uniting  all  mankind 
in  the  bonds  of  harmony  and  brotherly  love,  to 
cover  the  earth  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  at 
.  the  first,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
jail  the  sons  of  God  shouted  fi^r  joy.     It  is  of  no 
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sect,  it  is  neither  Patriarchal,  nor  Papal,  nor  Ejm* 
copalian,  nor  Presbyterian.     It  is  the  universal  re^* 
medy  applied  by  God  for  the  recovery  and  core  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  the  poisonous  maligi^y 
and  contamination  of  sin ;  and  every  one  that  re- 
ceives Christ,  as  he  is  o£fered  in  the  gospel,  and  hopes 
for  salvation  tlirough  him,  is  a  member  <^the  church 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  whatever  any  congregated  so- 
ciety may  say  to  the  contrary.  This  is  the  true  Ca- 
tholic church ;  but  it  is  not  the  church  of  Rome  or 
Constantinople.  It  is  founded  in  truth,  and  is  to  be 
supported  by  men  and  measures  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  truth  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  ding 
to  it,  and  offer  himself  a  willing  shield  to  protect  it 
from  the  shafts  o£  error.    Let  no  poison  mingle  in 
the  cup  of  salvation.     Human  establishments  are 
necessary  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the 
di£ferent  nations  and  countries  of  the  earth,  and  to 
fiQ  the  churches  with  individuals  properly  qualified 
for  expounding  the  sacred  oracles  of  truth.  I  ptrize 
above  all  others  the  religious  establishment  to  which 
I  belong ;  other  men  have  an  equal  n^tA  to  do  the 
same  ;  but  what  share  ought  delusion  or  impostare 
to  have  in  religious  establishments  ?  Certainly  none. 
On  the  contrary,^  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  keep 
pure  and  unsullied  the  heavenly  trust  that  isr  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  in  the  scriptures  of  tru^ ; 
and  whenever  craft  and  imposture  are  found  to 
mingle  in  the  policy  of  any  church,  it  may  be 
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of  it  that  the  leaders  are  blind  and  corrupted  guides, 
and  that  for  worldly  gain  and  aggrandisement  they 
havjc  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  and 
cast  the  biUe  behind  their  backs.     With  the  de- 
moralization of  the  pastors  will  come  the  demoral- 
iisation  of  the  flock.     Priests  may  talk  of  miracles 
performed,  of  columns  suspended  in,  and  houses 
flying  through,  the  air  ;  of  hard  blood  melting  at 
the  touch  of  a  dry  bone,  and  may  kiss  the  scala 
santa,  and  carry  an  old  man  in  a  crazy  chair  round 
the  walk  of  the  city  every  year  to  keep  out  the 
devil,;  they  may  talk  about  pilgrimages  and  induL 
gences,  back-bones  and  shoulder-blades,  trouts  and 
lobsters,  saints  and  processions,  tiiese  are  but  the 
flags,  drums,  and  trumpets  of  mountebanks  and 
swindlers ;  they  are  no  more  Christianity  than  the 
gutter  in  which  he  treads  is  the  etherial  spirit  of 
the  man  whose  foot  it  receives ;  but  a  farrago  of 
idle  tales  and  paltry  devices  invented  to  supplant 
the  word  of  God,  ^and  to  starve  the  spirit  of  man 
in  the  bosom  of  plenty;  to  amuse  the  ignorant  with 
the  traffic  of  et^nity,  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  and  which  both  Greeks  and  Romans 
themselves  mvist  see  f^ms  no  part  of  the  Christian 
jreligixMi,  and  which,  as  Christians,  it  is  their  duty 
to  renounce  and  abolish.     The  opposition  of  all 
igood  inien  is  directed  against  the  wilful  and  inter* 
esrised  praotice  of  delusion,  humbug,  and  imposture, 
and  ndt  against  any^ii^^ion  that  churdies  or  indi- 
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viduaLs  may  choose  to  entertain  oti  a  few  intricate 
subjects  that  are  far  above  the  grasp  of  the  pro- 
foundest  intellect  to  unravel.  It  is  a  Christian  and 
not  a  sectarian  cause  that  they  advocate,  and  will 
continue  to  advocate  till  the  Christians  obtain 
Christianity  from  their  clergy,  and  the  abetters  and 
supporters  of  delusion  are  brought  back  to  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  reveal- 
ed in  God's  holy  word. 

Up  stairs,  above  the  chapel  of  the  incarnation,  we 
were  shown  another  grotto,  which  was  called  the 
Virgin  Mary's  kitchen,  and  a  black  smoked  place 
in  the  comer  which  was  called  the  Virgin  Mary's 
chimney.  I  believe  none  of  the  cinderis,  fire-irons, 
or  culinary  implements  have  been  preserved ;  these 
probably  fled  with  the  Santa  Casa,  or  holy  house,  to 
Loretto,  and  our  only  astonishment  is,  that  the  house 
should  have  taken  flight  and  left  the  chimney  and 
kitchen  behind. 

All  round  the  edge  of  the  rock  many  grottoes  open 
into  the  valley.  These  were  probably  the  abodes  of 
pious  hermits  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  whose 
fond  devotion  attached  them  to  the  sacred  spot 
They  are  now  tenantless  and  unappropriated ;  but 
aflbrd  convenient  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  for  children  to  carry  on  their  amusement.  It  is 
impossible  to  observe  the  children  engaged  here  in 
their  diversions,  without  being  forcibly  reminded 
that  here  our  Savior  was  brought  up,  on  that  moun* 
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tein  he  trod,  of  that  well  he  drank,  on  tliat  green 
he  sported  with  his  cotemporaries,  who  knew  not 
what  he  was  till  he  came  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  upon  his  ministry,  and  be- 
gan to  publish  abroad  the  reason  for  which  he  had 
come  into  the  world. 

There  are  many  Christians  in  Nazareth,  who  are. 
a  civil  and  industrious  class  of  people,  and  the  vil- 
lage is  many  thousand  times  better  provided  with 
every  necessary  and  convenience  of  life  than  Ti- 
berias. The  convent  is  a  comfortable  habitation. 
Close  to  it  there  is  accommodation  for  ladies.  Here 
we  left  Mrs.  Belzoni,  who  had  accompanied  us  all 
the  way  from  Jerusalem  in  her  tour  through  the 
Holy  Land.  We  found  the  holy  fathers  extremely 
civil,  and  had  ,we  not  been  provided  with  the  pre- 
ferable accommodation  of  tents,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  make  us  comfortable. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Nazareth  is  the 
mount  of  precipitation  alluded  to  in  the  29th  verise 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Luke ;  but  we  did  not  visit 
it,  nor  Mount  Tabor,  the  mountain  of  beatitudes, 
which  is  three  hours  distant.  A  small  range  of  moun- 
tains separates  Nazareth  from  the  vale  of  Ezdraelon. 

Next  morning,  Friday,  the  15th  of  May,  we  were 
preparing  to  set  off  at  our  usual  hour;  but  when 
orders  were  given  to  load  the  mules^  the  muleteers, 
who  were  Christians,  refused  to  obey,  and  insisted 
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on  remaining  all  that  day  at  Nazaretb.  An  appeaf 
to  the  go venior  of  the  viUage  soon  restored  the  d»* 
dpline  of  the  oorps.  Tliree  of  thera  were  bastina- 
doed»  and  the  rest  became  all  obedience.  It  was* 
perfectly  astonishing  with  what  alacrity  they  return^ 
ed  from  their  chastisement,  and  having  loaded  the 
mulesy  resumed  their  journey. 

For  nearly  four  hours  after  netting  out  we  re* 
traced  our  steps  on  the  road  to  Tiberias,  till  coming 
opposite  to  Mount  Tabor  we  struck  off  to  the  left, 
at  a  jdace  where  there  was  no  road,  indeed  scarcely 
a  track  perceptible.   We  passed  a  kmg  and  tedioua 
hiU,  at  the  bottom  of  whioh  we  entered  a  beautiftd 
valley,  which,  from  appearances,  we  expected  to 
have  found  in  a  cultivated  state ;  but  it  was  wzth^ 
out  a  house,  and  overgrown  wkh  weeds  and  bram« 
hies.  Fkit  of  it  had  been  ploughed  the  year  before, 
biit  su&red  to  remain  vncropt.  DespotiBm  or  death 
alike  intercept  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  Hav- 
ing cleared  tjufi  sobtary  val^  we  ascended  another 
hill,  and  travielled  on  for  about  four  hours  from  the 
time  likat  we  kft  the  road  to  Tiberias,  mid  csane  tB 
sight  of  a  laige  viUage  caI3ed  Magara,  49ocupying 
an  eminent  station  on  the  side  of  a  Ufl,  Consid^- 
•^y  down  tiie  hill  is  a  copious  Hspri^  of  exceHeirt; 
water,  from  which  the  village  is  supplied  by  the 
labors  of  the  fi^ndtes,  who  here,  as  well  as  m  £g3^ 
are  the  water-carriers  for  tlie  ^I^ms*  aex.     N^ar  4d 
Ae  «priag  there  is  anolter  Tilhqge  called  MetiMan, 
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thither  we  directed  our  steps  through  a  sort  of 
copsewoody  and  an  extmisive  plantation  of  olive 
trees  that  concealed  it  from  our  view,  and  here  we 
pitched  our  tents  for  the  night  on  a  piece  of  plough- 
ed ground  on  the  terraced  edge  of  the  hiii,  over- 
looking a  beautiful  undulating  vale,  planted  with 
olive  trees,  stretching  out  all  the  way  to  the  lake  of 
Genesareth,  of  which  our  position  also  commanded 
a  deli^tful  prospect. 

Next  morning,  May  the  l6th,  we  rose  at  four 
o'clock,  and  resumed  our  journey  at  six.  We 
wound  our  way  slowly  down  the  hill,  and  regained 
the  road  in  the  plain,  which  we  had  lejfl  the  night 
before  to  pitch  our  tents  at  a  convenient  watering 
place.  As  we  passed  through  the  olive  plantation, 
two  of  the  natives  came  up  to  us  asking  for  charity. 
We  replied  to  their  demands  by  inquiring  if  they 
knew  such  a  place  as  Capernaum.  They  immedi- 
ately rejoined,  *«  Cavemahum  wa  Chorosi,*^  they  are 
quite  near,  but  in  ruins.  We  did  not  pass  within 
sight  of  them,  and  without  stopping  to  make  any 
further  inquiry,  pursued  our  route  over  a  pictu- 
resque cxNintry  of  hill  and  dale,  covered  with  oc^e- 
wood  and  long  grass.  Having  cleared  the  intiicate 
defiles  of  this  part  of  the  country,  in  whidi  we  only 
passed  two  small  streams,  one  of  which  was  called 
Leiman,  both  ran  towards  the  lake  of  GpeiiesaiMl:h, 
we  got  upon  an  exten^ve  c^en  field,  which  bore 
an  abundant  crop  <^  thii^tlas,  and  tm  which  several 
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herds  of  black  cattle  were  feeding,  attended  by 
their  keepers.  This,  by  some,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  infamous  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  liberty  of  Joseph  was  the  temporary  victim.  A 
little  further  on  we  arrived  at  Gib  Yousoufl^  or  the 
pit  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his  brethren, 
being  a  ride  of  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  from 
Mensura.  Here  there  is  a  large  khan  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers,  and  a  well  of  excellent 
water,  and  a  very  comfortable  oratory  for  a  mus- 
sulman  to  pray  in. 

This  is  a  long  way  from  Hebron  for  the  sons  of 
Jacob  to  go  to  feed  their  herds,  and  a  still  further 
way  for  a  solitary  youth  like  Joseph  to  be  sent  by 
his  father  in  quest  of  them.  They  had,  first  of  all, 
gone,  to  Shechem,  which  is  about  two  days  and  a 
half  from  Hebron,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
predecessor  of  Nablous.  Mention  is  made  of  it 
very  early  in  the  history  of  Abraham :  "  And  he 
passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem." 
It  lay  in  the  route  then  as  well  as  now  from  Horan 
to  Egypt.  This  pit,  or  Dothan,  is  nearly  about 
the  same  distance  from  Shechem  that  Shechem  is 
from  Hebron ;  namely,  about  two  days'  and  a  half 
or  three  days*  journey.  The  ancient  piatriarchs  pas- 
tured their  flocks  and  herds  along  the  whole  of  this 
tract,  and  by  Bethel,  and  Ai,  which  lies  to  the 
south  [of  Shechem,  and  I  should  consider  it  not 
ut  all  improbable  that  Gib  Yousoufl*  may  really  have 
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been  the  scene  of  the  infamous  transaction  above 
alluded  to,  though  I  believe  its  present  name  is 
from  a  chief  of  Saracenic  celebrity.  It  is  likewise 
situated  on  one  of  the  principal  roads  from  Mount 
Gilead,  from  which  the  Ishmaelites  were  travelling 
with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and 
myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  into  Egypt,  and 
they  bought  Joseph  for  20  pieces  of  silver,  and 
carried  him  along  with  them. 

Having  drank  of  the  water  of  the  well  we  resumed 
our  march,  which  lay  once  more  alongthe  venerable 
banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  over  a  fine  undulating 
plain  amply  covered  with  weeds  and  thistles ;  but  the 
ground  is  susceptible  of  any  species  of  cultivation.  A 
little  above  Gib  Yousouff  the  road  turns  off  for  Ja- 
cob's bridge,  which  is  the  most  direct  road  for  Da- 
mascus ;  but  we  preferred  the  agreeable  route  of 
the  Jordan,  wishing  to  trace  that  celebrated  fiver  to 
its  source.  During  the  whole  of  its  course,  the 
Jordan  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains  oil  each 
side.  On  the  east  they  rise  up  almost  precipitousfy 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  west  there  is  a 
fine  fertile  vale,  averaging  about  half,  or  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad  between  the  river  and  the 
mountain ;  this  does  not  apply  to  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  for  there  the  mountains  are  close  to  the 
lake  on  each  side,  with  heire  and  there  a  small  beau- 
tiful vale  opening  on  the  west.  The  mountains  on 
the  east  are  bolder,  and  continue  with  little  inter* 
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roption  all  the  way.  On  the  west  side,  along  which 
we  travelled,  the  interruptions  are  frequent,  and 
charming  defiles,  irrigated  by  small  streams  of  water, 
pass  off,  such  as  we  have  already  mentioned  to  oc- 
cur on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Having  cleared  the  plantations  of  thistles,  we 
came  in  a  short  time  to  a  Bedoween  encampment, 
whicb  consisted  of  SO  tents,  spread  out  in  a  de- 
lightful situation  on  our  left.  The  ground  around 
was  well  cultivated,  and  the  crops  were  excellent. 
I  never  saw  finer  wheat  or  barley  in  my  life  than  I 
saw  here  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  A  little  be- 
low this  the  river  passed  through  a  spiall  lake,  which 
at  first  sight,  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret ;  but  when  we  obtained 
a  \iew  of  it  from  higher  ground,  we  were  satisfied 
it  was  not.  In  sopie  of  the  maps  it  b  marked  as 
the  lake  Semechomtes  of  Josephus,  and  the  de* 
scription  is  in  some  respects  applicable  to  it ;  but 
then  it  must  not  be  considered  as  synonymous  with 
the  bahr  el  Hoolya,  which  is  a  long  way  above  J^ 
cob's  bridge,  and  this  is  below  it. 

In  about  two  hours  after  passing  the  Bedoween 
encampment,  we  came  to  a  mill,  and  a  soap  manu* 
factory,  situated  at  the  source  of  a  large  streanu 
which  issued  fh>m  the  rock  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
Jordan,  but  not  so  deep  ^  it  is  called  Greersh ;  the 
houses  of  the  village  were  pavilion-roofed,  and  not 
fiat  as  in  Bgypt  and  Pfedestine.    It  was  our  inten^ 
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tion  to  have  stopt  here  for  the  night,  but  the  in- 
{labitants  of  both  sexes  seemed  a  licentious,  dis- 
orderly people,    so  we   continued  our   route  for 
nearly  an  hour  longer  through  the  same  rich  cul- 
tivated fields ;    and,  having  passed  the  top  of  an- 
other large  stream,  pitched  our  tents  on  the  sloping 
bank  near  the  village  of  Yallah^ ;  this  seemed  to 
be  only  a  temporary  village  j  the  homes  were  con- 
structed of  fascines,  or  bundles  of  reeds  tied  to- 
gether, and  probably  was  only  a  summer  residence, 
for,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  greater  part  of 
the  plain  would  be  inundated  with  water.     Fine 
herds  of  black  cattle  were  roaming,  and  feeding 
xound;  but  not  a  bit  of  meat  of  any  kind  could 
jbe  purchased,  excepting  some  old  kids. 

We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents  when  we  were 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  tax-gatherers  from  Ja- 
cob's bridge,  who,  on  seeing  ua  continue  our  route 
up  the  Jordan,  and  not  cross  the  bridge,  which  is 
the  usual  way  for  travellers  going  to  Damascus, 
had  imagined  thi^^t  we  did  so  in  order  to  avoid  pay- 
ing the  eaphar,.  which  is  levied  from  all  Christian 
travellers  at  this  place ;  and,  deteranioed  that  this 
subterfuge  should  not  avail  usf,  they  pursued  us  the 
whole  way  thither,  a  distance  of  about  five  hours, 
to  ^xsLQt  the  tribute  which  might  perhaps  have 
amounted  to  about  twenty  shillings,  and  their  tra- 
^dlingi  expenses  iheaides^  which,  mih  their  trouble, 
tbe^  might  have  charged  at  half  tiiiat  sum^    It  is 
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inconceivable  with  what  eagerness  they  made  up 
and  preferred  their  demand,  believing  the^  had 
caught  a  delinquent  whom  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  fleece ;  but  how  mortified  and  chap-fallen 
they  looked  when  they  were  told  the  party  was 
English,  and  paid  no  caphar.  AVe  laughed  at  their 
eagerness,  and  their  bootless  errand }  and  seeing 
they  could  not  better  themselves,  they  twisted  their 
faces  into  a  smile,  and  went  off  apparently  in  good 
humor,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  vil- 
lagers seemed  to  relish  the  joke  quite  as  much  as 
the  tax-gatherers. 

Next  morning,  the  17th,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney at  half  past  six  o'clock.  We  are  now  near  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Jordan.  The  high 
mountains  still  continue  to  bound  it  on  each  side, 
and  the  still  loftier  Busia  unites  them  at  its  termi- 
nation, looking  from  his  throne  "  the  snow-crowned 
monarch  of  the  vale."  We  had  seen  the  snow-clad 
summit  of  this  elevated  mountain  at  intervals  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  day,  and  oould  hardly  con- 
vince ourselves  that  our  eyes  were  correct  in  report- 
ing it  crowned  with  snow ;  but  now  we  have  certain 
evidence  of  the  fact;  and  as  the  mist  retired  from 
the  mountain  tops,  and  the  morning  sun  lighted  up 
the  scene  fresh  from  the  dews  of  night,  we  were 
delighted  with  contemplating  it. 

Having  travelled  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
we  left  the  common  track,  and  gave  direction^  to 
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the  carjvan  to  proceed^  and  after  the  usual  day's 
march  to  choose  an  encampment,  and  wait  our 
arrival.     We  then  held  our  way  through  the  edge 
of  the  watery  plain^  which,  from  the  numerous  in- 
tersecting ditches  and  streamlets,  ^seemed  as  if  at- 
tempts were  making  to  render  it  cultivateable  by 
dk^inage.     The  only  crop,  however,  which  it  bore 
was  thistles,  and  these  were  in  great  abundance, 
and  so  strong  and  gigantic  of  their  kind,  that  they 
reached  up  to  our  saddles  and  annpyed  us  exces- 
sively.    Having  cleared  the  plain  we  got  upon  the 
higher  ground,  and  came  to  a  village,   built  ojf 
bundles  of  reeds,  like  Yallah6.     Here  we  were  sa- 
luted  by  the  shiekh;  a  spruce  little  gentleman,  who 
was  armed  with  pistols,  and  strutted  about  with  al| 
the  consequence  of  a  mountain  chief ;  he  oflfereid 
us  no  interruption,  but  said  we  were  welcome  to 
go  and  visit  the  meeting  of  the  waters.     A  little 
higher  up  we  crossed  a  stone  bridge  with   five 
arches,   built    over   a   considerable   river,    which 
brawled  its  way  over  a  rough  and  stony  bed  down 
to  the  lake.     A  well  cut  stone  bearing  an  Arabic 
inscription  that  had   originally  belonged  to   the 
bridge,  was  tumbled  olff  it  and  lay  down  on  the  ban^ 
of  the  river.     Having  crossed  the  bridge,'  we  de- 
scended in  a  southerly  direction,  crossed  another 
stream,  and  alighted  at  Fil  el  Kathr^  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  oak.     To  escape  from  tlie 
rays  of  a  scorching  sun  into  an  einbowering  sbad§ 
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IS  at  all  times  a  welcome  traiMntion.  But  there 
was  something  peculiarly  congenial  to  our  feding^ 
in  the  air  of  this  sequestered  spot*  The  traces  of 
former  improvement  around  showed  that  art  h^ 
once  lent  its  aid  to  improve  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  place.  Here  the  streaiti  was  taught  to  flow» 
the  tree  to  vegetate,  and  the  mound  to  rise,  ac« 
cording  to  the  taste  of  its  lordly  possessor.  From 
the  top  of  the  mound,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a 
well-formed  road,  we  enjoyed  an  extensive  and 
delightful  view  that  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
bahr  el  Hoolya,  or  lake,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
innumerable  mountain  streams,  the  meadowy  plain 
and  hills,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  On  the  top 
of  the  mound  are  four  stone  huts  comfortable  for 
these  parts;  they  are  the  winter  residence  of  as  many 
native  families  who  were  then  enjoying  themselves 
in  their  tents,  or  straw-built  huti^  in  sottie  other 
part  of  their  pon^sessioiis.  l!*he  huts  are  fliit-roofed, 
and  the  situation  is  peculiarly  dry  arid  delightfuL 
The  mount  is  named  Fil  el  Kathr^  ;  the  lake,  or 
bahr  el  Hoolya,  spreads  along  its  base  towards  the 
south,  and  is  formed  by  streams  and  springs  that 
issue  from  the  mountains  round  the  valley.  The 
ikioutitain  on  the  right  is  called  Hoogneen,  tlmt  on 
the  left  Busia^  and  the  one  behind,  which  ovei%op>s 
the  whole,  and  which  is  capped  wkh  siloW,  Gibi 
^iekh,  or  the  chief  mountain  of  the  whole  range^ 
an  appellation  to  which  it  is  Well  enticed.     On  a 


projecting  point,  hfgh  up  the  side  of  this  mountain, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  stand  the  remains  of  the  ruined  edifice 
called  Oal  el  Banias.  The  similarity  of  the  name, 
as  well  as  the  situation,  would  lead  us  to  consider 
this  as  the  Paneas,  on  which  Herod  the  Great 
erected  a  temple  to  Augustus  out  of  gratitude  to 
th*  Emperor,  for  having  put  him  in  possession  of 
Tnachonitis.  The  ruin  is  at  present  called  a  fort ; 
but  it  has  quite  as  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  temple,  and  there  is  no  other  place  iii  these 
quarters  where  the  meeting  not  only  of  two  but 
many  streams  could  be  said  to  form  the  source  of 
the  Jordan,  but  in  the  bahr  el  HoOlya,  into  which 
numerous  streams  and  springs  pour  their  waters, 
each  contributing  its  portion  to  the  formation  of 
this  sacred  stream ;  so  that  not  only  two,  but  many 
streams  may  be  said  to  claim  the  honor  of  forming 
the  river  Jordan,  and  no  two  of  them  surpass  the 
other  so  much  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  credit 
of  forming  the  lake,  and  much  less  the  river  whi<?h 
issues  irom  it.  To  trace  the  exact  origili  of  each 
of  these  springs  would  be  endless;  they  rise  from 
the  mountains  all  roufid,  some  from  a  grea/ter, 
others  from  a  shorter  distance,  and  are  formed  by 
the  rain  and  the  melting  of  the  t^now  upoft  tlie 
mountains.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  moun- 
tain now  called  Gibl  Shiekh  wiis  anciently  ctdled 
Piomum.     We  are  still  in  the  Pashalic  of  Acre. 
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Having  finished  our  view  of  this  interesting  spot^ 
we  descended  again  to  enjoy  the  shade  under  the 
venerable  oaks,  asking  many  questions  about  the 
place  and  about  the  tomb  of  an  honored  shidch 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  stately  oak  that  was 
nearest  the  stream.  The  tomb  may  preserve  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  me- 
mory of  the  living  preserves  their  history.  We 
could  learn  nothing  satisfactory  either  about  the 
place  or  about  the  tomb ;  but  the  rags  and  strings 
that  were  suspended  on  the  branches  of  the  tree 
above,  and  the  lately  burnt  ashes  that  lay  upon  the 
tomb  below,  abundantly  testified  the  respect  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  show  that  the  rites  with  which 
the  dead  are  honored  here  are  the  same  as  in 
Egypt. 

The  whole  of  this  scene  charmed  us  so  much> 
that  we  should  probably  have  been  induced  to 
have  spent  in  it  the  remainder  of  the  day,  had  our 
baggage  been  along  with  us,  but  that  was  on  its 
way,  and  we  must  pursue  it.  We  now  ascended 
the  edge  of  the  hill  leaving  the  Panium  or  Gibl 
Shiekh  on  our  right,  and  passed  through  a  fine  un- 
.dulating  lawn,  enlivened  with  trees,  and  crops  of 
grain,  and  long  unpastured  grass  apparently  for 
want  of  cattle.  Had  any  tolerable  house  been  in 
sight,  the  whole  would  have  looked  like  a  gentle- 
iman's  domain ;  but  we  saw  few  or  no  houses  of  any 
description,  and  the  cultivation  appeared  to  be  from 
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the  Bedoween  Arabs.  We  passed  three  wretched ' 
creatures,  an  old  man  and  two  women  seated 
beside  a  branchless  tree  cooking  some  victuals,  of 
which  they  appeared  to  be  much  in  want.  We* 
next  crossed  the  mountain  range  on  our  left,  and 
having  traversed  another  valley  and  another  moun- 
tain, descended  into  the  beautiful  vale  of  Hasbia 
where  we  found  our  tents  pitched  in  a  most  delight- 
ful spot  and  dinner  preparing. 

In  the  vale  of  Hasbia  the  silk- worm  is  success- 
fully cultivated  and  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
hanks  of  the  river  and  all  throughout  the  vale  are 
covered  with  numerous  plantations  of  mulberry- 
trees,  well  cut  and  watered,  and  in  the  highest 
order.  The  river  runs  into  the  bahr  el  Hoolya, 
or  lake  of  the  Jordan.  Hasbia  is  the  name  of  a 
x^onsiderable  track  of  country  that  lies  on  the  west 
of  Gibl  Shiekh,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
Druses ;  also  of  a  large  town  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  high  bill,  and  said  to  contain  three  thousand 
houses  All  around  pur  tents  were  pleasant  gar^ 
dens,  planted  with  the  mulberry-tree,  and  watered 
by  streams  derived  from  the  riven 

Next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  at  a  quarter 
past  seven  o'clock ;  having  regained  the  road  that 
we  had  left  the  night  before,  we  came  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  principal  source  of  the 
jiver;  where  it  wells  out  a  large  spring  from  under 
the  west  side  of  Gibi  Shiekh,  but  the  broad  and 
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well-w(M*a  channel  both  above  und  below,  showed 
that  in  the  rainy  season  and  in  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows  it  must  be  the  vehicle  of  a  strong 
and  impetuous  current.     We  'are  nopr  in  the  Piu 
slialic  of  Damascus,  but  the  chief  power  bdongs 
to  the  prince  of  the  Druses,  and  I  believe  there 
are  few  Turks  in   the  country.     Our  route  lay 
through  a  stony  and  barren  track,  hilly  with  patches 
of  cultivation,  but  thinly  peopled ;   the  rock  was 
limestone  and  a  large  grained  conglomerate.    We 
continued  oqr  journey  till  about  half  past  one 
o'clock,  when  we  stopt  for  the  night  at  a  s^ng  of 
excellent  water  on  the  road-side  near  the  village 
Reshia,  which  is  a  Christian  village  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  at  about  two  miles  distant  and  still  to 
the  west  of  Gibl  Shiekh. 

The  shiekh  of  our  caravan,  who  was  a  Christian, 
resided  in  this  village,  and^  on  hearing  of  iJae  arri* 
val  of  Lady  Belmore,  his  wife  and  children^  and  his 
brothers'  wives  and  their  children,  came  down  to 
pay  their  respects  to  her  ladyship.  Gentlemen  they 
^aid  sometimes  passed  that  way,  but  her  ladyship 
was  the  first  female  traveller  that  had  ever  visited 
the  country,  and  therefore  they  had  come  to  wel- 
come her  as  their  chief;  they  ^emed  much  disap- 
pointed that  we  had  not  gone  up  and  encampt 
near  the  village.  ,  They  were  healthyJbokmg  well 
dressed  women,   of  very  jJeasing  manners,  and 
happy  beyond  measure  at  b^ing  admitted  into  her 


ladyship's  tept  ,  Their  costume  differs  from  Uiat 
of  the  women  ia  Palestine  in  the  Takeel  and  the 
Akos.  Thfe  first  is  a  hollow  tube  generally  of 
i»ilver  about  six  inches  long  and  shaped  like  a  small 
trumpet  or  truncated  cone ;  they  fasten  it  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  with  the  narrow  end  uppermost, 
and  wear  over  it  a  large  white  handkerchief  wbidi 
^  covers  the  head  and  face  and  part  of  the  shoulders. 
It  is  an  useful  piece  of  dress  in  those  countries ;  it 
keeps  the  handkerchief  from  the  head,  and  protects 
them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  Akos  is  ^  small  silver  bob,  shaped  like  a  heU^ 
which  they  wear  in  great  numbers  tied  to  the  end 
,of  their  hair,  which  is  worn  long,  flowing  over  their 
shoulders.  The  effect  of  the  Akos  is  to  give  the 
countenance  a  languishing  air  from  its  weight,  and 
it  luust  he  habit  alone  that  can  render  it  tolerable. 
After  the  Syrian  dames  had  finished  their  interview 
with  lier  ladyship,  they  seemed  very  unwilling  to 
leave  our  encampment,  but  hung  about  the  tent 
for  such  a  length  of  time  that  it  was  necessary  to 
^ay  we  would  not  detain  them  any  longer ;  thiit 
hint,  however,  was  rather  above  their  compreb^w 
ision^  and  our  Albanian  soldier  who  had  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  these  parts,  made  no  scruple  in  ad- 
dreeing  them  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misuDr 
4erstood,  which  was  quite  effectual ;  and  we  were 
much  better  pleased  at  hearing  it  said  in  Arabic, 

than  we  should  have  been  at  hearing  it  in  J^nglish. 
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They  gradually  wound  their  way  up  the  hiU,  and 
in  the  evening  sent  us  down  an  excellent  supper, 
consisting  of  butcher's  meat,  and  rice  dressed  in 
different  ways  with  boiled  milk  and  a  species  of 
custard. 

Next  morning,  the  i9th,  we  resumed  our  journey 
at  seven  o'clock.  The  morning,  was  cool  and  de- 
lightful, and  as  we  wound  our  way  over  the  hill, 
leaving  Reshia  on  our  right,  we  felt  braced  and  ex- 
hilarated as  if  in  the  invigorating  air  of  the  north. 
The  scenery  around  was  stony  and  mountainous,  in- 
terspersed with  patches  of  cultivation,  but  the  green 
shrubs  on  the  hill,  backed  by  the  snow  capped  GibI 
Shiekh,  and  lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  the  morning  = 
sun,  presented  a  charming  view  of  upland  scenery. 
In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  passed  the 
.village  of  Fircook  on  our  left,  and  separated  from 
the  road  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which  ran  a  stream  of 
water.  The  houses  are  high,  and  have  a  comfortable 
appearance,  and  are  placed  in  terraces  which  rise 
above  each  other  on  the  face  of  the  bank.  From 
'Fircook  the  scenery  continued  of  nearly  the  same 
description,  ragged  columnar  masses  of  rock  mixt 
with  the  lugubrious  cypress  and  dwarf  cedar  all  the 
way  till  we  came  to  Rahlee,  which  is  four  hours 
from  Reshia,  where  we  found  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple.  It  is  a  small  ediifice  built  of  large 
stones,  and  partially  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
which  is  appatently  of  Roman  ^workmanship,  and 


k  much  jdisintegrated.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  there  are  many  stone  pots  and  remarkably 
fine  walnut-trees.  Higher  up  the  bank  are  the 
remains  of  another  edifice  which  is  caUed  the  pa^ 
lace.  We  received  no  account  of  the  history  of 
the  place.  Travelling  oii  for  about  two  hours 
further  we  descended  a  steep  hill  and  issued  out 
from  the  mountain  defiles  upon  a  stony  uncultivated 
plain.  We  had  now  passed  by  the  end  of  Gibl 
Sbiekli;  thus  far  the  air  was  cool  and  agreeable^' 
but  we  had  now  opened  the  pl^n-of  Hauran,  Tra- 
chonitis,  and  Damascus,  and  the  sun  beat  upon  us 
with  unusual  fervor,  untempered  by  any  cloud  of 
breeze  from  the  .  mountain.  We  held  our  way 
through  the  plain  for  three  hours  longer,  when, 
comipg  near  to  the  village  of  Caton,  we  pitched 
our  tents  beside  a  small  stream  on  a  small  verdant 
spot  of  ground  between  two  gardens  shaded  by 
the  lofty  poplar  and  the  %-tree.  We  obtained 
miUc,  bread,  and  vegetables  from  the  village,  but 
n6ne.  of  the  natives  came  near  us  j  they  are  all 
Mussulmans.  //A'^''>i:/^ 
.  Next  morning  at  seven  o*clock  we  set  out  for 
X>amascu8 ;.  the  road  lay  through  the  village  of 
Caton,  which  is  a  substantial  good4ooking  village 
built  of  stone,''  and  contains  many  housies  of  two 
and  three  stories  high.  ^  The  ground  immediately 
around  is  dry  and  barren.     As  we^  advanced,  how- 


ever,  bptib  mU  and  vieniure  improved,  the  plain  is 
semtirisfAiljr  flatt  extenwre  and  well  cultivated,  and 
covered  With  crops  lof  wheat  and  barley,  and  in« 
temcct^d  by  unaU  streams  of  water  that  pass 
through  kt  itt  ail  dtmctions.  The  road  is  a  narrow 
Kguihr  well-^ocn  track  cesenodbling  a  cross  road  in 
thii  emntry  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  Not  an 
fodosttre  to  be  eeen,  but  a  lai^e  space  of  the  plain 
befire  .us  is  covered  w&lJi  wood.  Hauran  lay  down 
to  om  tight»  *  Itfge  plain  inclosed  between  two 
movntein  ridges  f  the  high  mountain  scenery  which 
we  had  left  the  day  hrfoce,  stretches  out  cm  our 
kA  hand,  a  lofty  promontory  which  we  perceive 
at »  diataiKe,  crowned  with  an  aged  ruin  is  called 
Cob^  el  Nassr,  or  arch  of  victory,  and  the  pro- 
m<»tory  itself  Salehiyyeh,  at  the  foot  of  which 
fiita&ds  Damascftis ;  but  we  travelled  <m  a  long  way 
before  we  discovered  any  appearance  of  the  city, 
or  any  crowding  of  passengers  going  in  or  out 
fjratn  it  Having  passed  tibe  com  fidds  we  entered 
jthe  wood ;  the  ground  still  continues  level  and  die 
small  streamlets  show  and  conceal  themselves  by 
turna.  In  ahput  ;6ve  hours  from  Caton  we  came 
fto  what  appearied  to  be  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
Jbut  which  proved  to  be  a  small  village,  and  a  iarge 
cemetery  with  a  number  of  tombs  and  houses  of 
poor  p^eople,  biult  up  like  round  pyramids  or  cones. 
Thfiy  are  all  of  burbt  brick,  and  in  good  repair. 
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Having  passed  this  cemetery  and  the  village,  we 
travelled  on  for  an  hour  further,  through  a  plan- 
tation  of  large  walnut-trees  that  were  bending  to 
the  ground  under  a  load  of  fruit,  and  arrived  at 
the  walls  of  Damascus,  which  are  built  chiefly  of 
brick,  and  are  very  old  and  frail,  and  fallen  down 
in  several  places*         A;    / 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

DAMASCUS ^ITS  CONTENTS — AND  AHMET  BEY# 

Damascus  is  so  completely  covered  by  the  wood, 
that  we  were  close  upon  it  before  we  got  a  nght  of 
any  part  of  the  town,  and  then  we  were  near  the 
west  gate  by  which  we  entered.  In  this  quarter 
the  Franks  and  Christians  chiefly  reside,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  public  entrance  in  old  times ; 
for,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  came  up  to 
the  gate,  we  were  shown  the  place  where  Saul,  ar- 
rested in  his  wicked  career  by  a  light  from  heaven, 
fell  to  the  earth ;  the  very  spot  on  which  he  light- 
ed is  shown,  and  from  being  a  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  he  afterwards  became  the  most  zealous 
of  all  the  Apostles.  This  memorable  spot  is  on 
the  side  of  the  old  road,  near  the  ruined  arch  of  a 
bridge,  and  close  by  it  are  the  tombs  of  some  de- 
vout Christians.  There  is  no  house  or  decoration 
upon  it,  only  the  road  turns  a  little  aside,  that  this 
part  may  remain  unaffected  by  the  general  repair 
of  travellers. 

After  entering  the  town  we  proceeded  a  little 
way  along  the  street,  which  is  called  Straight,  and 
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which  is  so  named,  because  it  leads  directly  from 
the  gate  to  the  castle  or  palace  of  the   Fasfaa# 
Leaving  it  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  proceeded 
al<Mig  a  narrow  street  lined  with  houses  built  of  un« 
burnt  brick  on  each  hand,  and  we  were  so  much 
disappointed  by  their  mean,  and  even  ruinous,  ap- 
pearance, that  we  began  to  suspect  that  travellers, 
in  calling  this  a  terrestrial  paradise,  really  meant  to 
pun  on  the  material  of  which  it  is  built.  Yet  through 
the  windows  of  these  ruined  hovels  we  saw  the  peo* 
pie  carrying  on  the  beautiful  manufacture  of  Da- 
mascus silk.     One  old  man,  bending  over  his  web, 
struck  us  particularly ;    his  countenance  was  the 
very  color  of  the  clayey  mansion  he  inhabited ;  his 
beard  and  turban  were  white,  and  Tithoneus  him^ 
self,  in  becoming  etherialized,  could  hardly  have 
parted  with  less  to  the  material  world.    If  a  spider 
had  moved  the  frame  of  the  loom,  the  effect  would 
not  have  appeared  more  unlikely  than  from  the 
touch  of  his  bloodless  hand.     This  man  and  his 
work  seemed  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  famine^ 
But  we  had  not  long  time  to  indulge  in  reflection^ 
for  a  short  turn  to  the  left  brought  us  to  the  door 
of  the  Franciscan  convent,  which  is  a  large  sub« 
stantial  building,  as  all  convents  generally  are. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Belmore  were  accom- 
modated in  the  house  of  Mr.  Chaboi9eau,  a  French 
surgeon  of  ^oiinence,  and  a  most  agreed>le  well- 
bred  man,  a  disciple  of  the  old  school,  when,  in 
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point  of  poUteneM,  the  French  were  the  ffrdt  m  the 
world ;  the  rert  of  the  party  were  domiciled  ki  the 
convent* 

.  The  house  of  this  worthy  gentleman  gave  us  the 
first  idea  of  the  habitations  in  Damascus,  and  taught 
ufl  not  to  judge  of  thotn  by  what  was  to  be  seen  in 
passing  by.  A  rough  lime^cast  wall  fronted  the 
street,  which  was  entered  by  a  small  door  that  led 
into  a  court  paved  with  marble,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  small  fountain  of  fresh  water  con<» 
stantly  pla3ring.  Opening  into  it  on  the  one  side 
was  his  principal  room,  on  the  other  an  arcade 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  court,  and  kid  with 
carpets  and  cushions ;  here  the  company  sat  and 
tidked,  drank  cofifee,  or  smoked  tobacco^  as  lnclh>a- 
tiMi  led  them.  From  the  Piasba  and  Bey  of  the 
firt^t  consequence,  down  to  the  shopkeeper  and  me- 
chanicy  all  their  habitations  ^e  constructed  afte^ 
this  manner.  The  interior  of  some  of  them  is  ex- 
tr^ndely  magnificent }  but  all  of  tbem  prefseiiits  a 
dead  wall  to  the  street,  that  exhibits  nothiiig  gfeat 
or  attractive^  and  all  of  them  are  entered  by  a^maifl 
dooir  of  a  very  ordinary  description*  In  the  hoaulei 
of  the  grandees,  immediately  within  this  door;^  is  an 
outer  court,  which  is  occupied  by  die  pdrter,  and 
Bome  others  of  the  domestics.  From  this,  on  the 
one  haoid,  an  entrance  goes  off  t^  thd  haram,  which 
ha^  a  court  appreciated  to  itsdf ;  tod^  on  tbc^o^r, 
into  the  principal  court,  which  isjbne  of  great  sjj^en* 


dor,  paved  wkh>  marble,  and  eooled  with  one. or  two 
fountaims  of  watei^,  and  shaded  by  dutiops  of  ev»- 
greens.  Off  this  court  is  the  principal  roonn  which, 
in  the  lower  part,  ia  cooled  and  omamented  with  a 
fountain  of  water,  and  in  the  upper  part  fiimisbed 
with  a  divan  for  the  accommodation  of  viaitet^.  The 
interior  of  the  waUs  are  generally  niched,  or  provid- 
ed with  shelves,  on  which  are  exhibited  a  di^ay  of 
china  plates,  jars,  basins,  and  bowls,  such  aa  are 
used  at  table.     In  this  apartment  the  stranger  is 
generally  received  on  his  first  introduction;   biit  ' 
the  places  of  common  reception  are  the  ki]^.  ar- 
cades Ihat  open  into  the  court,  one  of  which  is  laid 
round  with  a  divan,  which  is  moved  to  the  other  as 
the  sun  comes  round,  or  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  possessor  or  his  company.  These  arcades  are 
extremely  agreeable,  both  from  the  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  the  delightful  softening  of  the  light  to 
the  eye,  by  reason  of  the  evergreens. .  Such  are  ibe 
houses  of  Ahmet  Bey,  of  Solyman  Seraff,  or  Jew 
banker,  of  an  unfortunate  Aga,  and  another  noble 
Turk,  whose  names  I  have  neglected  to  put  dowil. 
Hie  last  is  by  far  the  finest  house  that  we  saw  iki 
Damascus ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  have 
suffered  it  to  go  to  decay.  The  |)roprietor  still  con- 
tinued  to  reside  in  it,  but  his  means  are  not  equal 
to  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  above  melhod  (xf  constructing  houses  renders 
them  pecuUaOrly  private.    Each  family  enjoys  itself 
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apArt  fiom  the  notte  and  bustle  of  the  tdwii«  The 
streets  of  Damascus  are  the  most  noiseless  possible. 
There  are  no  gentlemen's  carriages  in  it  whatever, 
and  hardly  any  carts^  and  such  as  are  have  wooden 
wheels  unshod  with  iron ;  and  the  occaaioiial  step 
of  a  Christian's  ass,  a  camel,  a  mule,  or  more  rarely 
of  a  horse,  has  but  little  in  it  to  disturb  ihe  solemn 
repose  of  a  Turk.  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
and,  in  case  of  an  irritated  mob  threatening  to  at- 
tack any  of  its  oppressors,  he  can  shut  himself  up 
in  his  habitation,  and  remain  till  the  governing 
power  send  a  force  to  protect  him. 

The  first  visit  that  we  paid  in  Damascus  was  to 
Ahmet  Bey,  the  son  of  Abdalla,  the  late  Pasha. 
This  gentleman  is  said  to  be  a  philosopher :  we 
smiled  at  the  idea  of  a  literary  Turk,  and  proceed- 
ed thither  with  no  small  anxiety  to  see  the  specta- 
cle.  His  Excellency  received  iis  with  great  polite- 
ness.    I^pes,  coffee,  and  sherbet  of  lemonade  were 
immediately  produced.  Having  welcomed  the  party 
to  Damascus,  he  begged  the  noble  visiter  to  inform 
him  of  the  different  places  that  he  had  visits  in 
his  extensive  tour,  of  all  of  which  he  received  a 
succinct  and  animated  account.     After  which  the 
Bey  was  anxious  to  hear  his  Lordship's  opinipn  on 
some  points  of  philosophy,  and  very  boldy  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  the  earth  moved  round  th^ 
sun,  or  was  stationary.     His  noble  visiter  assorted 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth ;  to  which  his  Ex-r 


Qellency  r^lie4>  *VYes,  th^tis  the  ppmionpf  gpli^e 
t>eopk  her^ ;  but,  for  bis  pjart,  he  considered  th^t 
if  the  earth  really  turned ;  rounds  it  mi|8t  spme- 
tix9e$  happen  thirt  the.  Watf^r  wa^  u|idp^p^t :  ho^ 
then  did  it  not  fall  off?'/  This  he  considered  as  an 
unanswerable  objection  to  the  rotatory  motipQ  pf 
the  earth,  and  it  is  in^possible  tp  express  the  lopl^ 
ofi^robation  that  passed  between  him  an4  H^ 
fri^ds,  while  he  watched  the  effect  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  reply  would  produce  on  the  coui^- 
tenance  of  his  noble  visiter,  and  joined  heartily  in 
the  Jiaugh  which  it  occasioned,  imagining,  that  1^ 
objection  defied  all  explanation,  and  had  completely 
set  the  question  at  rest*  The  laugh  being  finished 
the  discussion  was  not  resumed ;  we  saw  that  Ibfi 
Bey  was  as  profound  a  philosopher  as  a  man  who 
had  never  whirled  round  his  head  a  glassful  of  wat^r 
in  a  string. 

Having  finished  the  philosophical  part  of  tlie  con- 
versation, he  commenced  the  medical,  a  subject  in 
which  he  was  more  intimately  concerned.  His  seqse 
of  bearing  had  been  impaired  for  a  oonsiderable 
tii^e,  and  he  had  npw  become  ao.deaf  that  he  coitld 
wt  ^njoy  eoiiveri^a^ion  ^.s  he  had  fonperly  done,  ^«i4 
ws^  extremely  depressed  in  spirits,  as  he  thought 
the  complaint  wa§;  getting  worse.  A  qo^sultatipp 
was  filled  for  the  foHowii^  day  with  his  mpd^cal 
adviser^,  and  ,at  seyeji  o'clock  ^11  three  met  e^xa^y 
hy^fQinimmti  but  np  busiD^esfr  opuld  Iste^dpfie 
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till  a  pipe  had  been  smoked ;  we  then  proceeded  to 
examme  the  ears,  and  afterwards  to  wash  them ; 
and  haying  cleared  out  an  immense  quantity  of 
hardened  wax  and  cotton,  the  ringing  in  his  ears 
immediatdy  ceased,  and  he  felt  quite  in  another 
world,  and  so  far  from  scarcely  hearing  at  all,  be 
seemed  to  hear  too  acutely,  from  the  exposed  state 
of  the  orgail  under  irritation.  The  auditory  pass- 
age having  been  washed  and  dried,  was  stu£fed  with 
cotton,  and  the  Bey  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  ar- 
cade with  a  happy  and  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
with  seven  years'  more  life  in  his  body  than  when 
he  left  it. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  the  success 
'  of  this  triflng  operation  spread  through  Damascus. 
In  about  two  hours  thereafter,  going  to  the  bazars 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Belmore,  the  intelligence  met 
me  from  several  quarters.  As  I  passed  by  the  great 
khan  or  hotel,  a  respectable  looking  Turk  came  up 
and  struck  me  on  the  breast,  a  mode  of  salutation 
which  is  general  throughout  the  East,  but,  having 
never  met  with  it  before,  I  was  rather  taken  by 
surprise,  and  was  looking  at  my  gentleman,  who 
seemed  quite  disappointed  that  I  did  not  retiuti  iite 
salutation  blow.  The  interpreter  interfered  and 
solved  all  doubts,  by  informing  me  that  this 
gentleman  said  he  had  seen  me  at  the  house  •  of 
Omar  Effendi  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  amazed  that  I 
not  recollect  him.    This  was  sufficient  ififiro- 
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ductioa;  we  were  friends  hnmediately.  Perceiving 
that  I  had  purchased  some  tobacco,  which  I  h^ld 
in  my  hand  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  th^ 
Turk  took  from  his  breast  a  new  and  highly  em- 
broidered tobacco-bag  which  he  thrust  into  mine^ 
saying,  "  Come,  take  this,  it  will  hold  your  to- 
bacco ;  but  you  ought  not  to  purchase  any,  it  is 
not  good.  Since  you  give  us  health  we  will  give 
you  tobacco,  and  every  thing  you  want.  You  cured 
Omar  Effendi  in  Jerusalem,  and  you  have  cured 
Ahmet  Bey  in  Damascus/*  I  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  told  him  he  was  the  most  liberal  man  I  had  ever 
met  within  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  that  if 
he  would  do  all  he  said  he  almost  deserved  to  be 
worshipped.  He  was  a  Turkish  merchant  from 
Bagdadt,  residing  for  the  time  at  the  khan  in  Da- 
mascus.  I  received  many  visits  from  him  in  the 
convent,  and  we  met  frequently  at  the  house  of 
Ahmet  Bey. 

The  streets  in  Damascus  are  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar, and  consequently  well  shaded  from  the  sun; 
broad  streets  are  no  luxury  in  warm  climates,  and 
here  I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  remark  of  Tacitus, 
that  Nero  spoiled  Rome  by  broad  streets.  The 
shops  abounded  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  were  excellent  j 
a  species  of  the  latter,  which  they  called  lousi,  pos- 
sessed the  most  exquisite  and  delicious  flavor. 
JBut  what  we  found .  most  agreeable  of  all  was  the 
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great  abundance  of  iced  water  that  was  ejqposed 
for  sale  in  every  quarter  of  the  town*  It  is  gene- 
rally mixt  with  the  juice  of  figs  or  currants,  and 
forms  an  agreeiU>le  and  refreshing  beverage,  in 
which  the  Damascenes  indulge  to  profusion.  Of  the 
shopkeepers,  I  would  say  in  general,  that  I  never 
saw  a  more  comfortable  looking  class  of  people  in 
their  station  of  life.  They  are  clean,  well-dressed^ 
of  an  excellent  b^bit  of  body,  and  so  extremely 
civil  to  strangers,  that  if  they  have  not  the  artides 
you  wish  to  purchase,  they  will,  unsolicited,  walk 
with  you  to  the  place  where  you  can  be  suited,  and 
tot  leave  you  till  you  say  '<  this  will  do :  this  ift 
good.*' 

In  Damascus,  as  in  Cairo,  each  clas^  of  comma* 
dities  has  its  own  class  of  bazars.  There  are  whok^ 
streets  in  which  nothuig  but  shoes  and  boots  arq 
sold;  others  in  which  nothing  but  ready  made 
clothes  are  sold ;  others  for  the  silks  .of  ConstaSr 
tincqple,  which  are  by  far  the  fmest  and  the  tttost 
valued.  But  the  articles  generally  worn  in  Syria 
tie  of  the  manufacture  of  Damascus,  and  are  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  cotton.  They  are  qxtremdy 
durable,  and  some  of  the  patterns  remarkably  handr 
some.  There  is  pne  large  bazar  for  the  goldsmiths^ 

where  we  saw  not  less  than  two  hundred  of  tla^em 

• 

seated  together  in  one  room,  each  with  Ms  mwk 
hammer,  and  drawers  before  him^  but  thi^  should 
rather  be  called  a  manufsjctpry  than  9^  bazar.;  JCor 
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on  entering  it  a  person  was  stunned  with  noise,  as 
if  lie  had  been  in  a  foundery.  TTiere  are  also  bazars 
for  swords  arid  military  accoutrements ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  Damascus  blades  is  much  declined  from 
what  it  was  in  former  times.  Each  country  seems  to 
think  that  it  possesses  the  art  in  an  equal  degree  of 
perfection.  Const-antinople  regards  her  manufacture 
of  swords  as  the  best,  and  Cairo,  Aleppo,  and  Bag- 
dadt  all  put  forth  a  claim  for  the  same  distinction. 

The  bazars  in  Damascus  are  better  lighted,  and  / 
have  a  more  elegant  and  airy  appearance  than  those 
in  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  The  bazars  for  ready- 
made  clothes,  which  are  near  the  palace  of  the 
Pasha,  form  an  agreeable  lounging  place,  where  the 
traveller  is  certain  of  seeing  a  constant  crowd  of 
people  passing  and  rq)assing  in  all  the  different 
costumes  of  the  country,  which  are  those  of  the 
Turk,  the  Bedoween  Arab,  the  Druses,  and  the 
Syrian  Christian.  The  first  is  dressed  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors ;  but  the  caftan  and  the  red  shach- 
sheers  are  more  frequent  than  the  shalwars.  The 
Bedoween  Arab  is  dressed  in  unbleached  cotton 
cloth,  with  a  grey,  or  blue  and  white  abba  in  iargef 
cross  stripes.  He  wears  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
waist,  with  a  green  and  yeHow  handkerchief  on  his 
head,  which  in  the  country  hangs  down  loose  over 
his  cheeks,  and  '^hen  be  comes  into  town^  he  ge- 
nerally ties  it  tight  round  his  head.  They,  rarely 
wear  turbans.     The  dress  of  the  Christians  is  of  a 
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graver  complexion  than  that  of  the  Musftulman^, 
though  not  quite  so  dismal  in  Damascus  as  it  is  in 
Grand  Cairo.  The  turboush  is  red,  and  of  the  same 
species  of  manufacture,  but  it  is  much  larger,  and 
hangs  down  in  a  bag  from  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  turban  is  of  small  checkered  silk,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  and  tied  so  as  to  give  a  full  square 
shape  in  front,  and  to  make  the  countenance  look 
full  and  bold.  The  effect  of  the  Mameluke  turban 
is  to  make  the  countenance  of  a  lowering  and  un- 
kindly aspect,  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  assassin  or  a 
thief  The  abba  is  quite  different  in  shape,  pattern, 
and  manufacture.  It  is  worsted,  and  wrought  in 
small  stripes,  red  and  black.  It  is  worn  much  shorter, 
and  is  every  way  smaller,  and  when  viewed  behind 
looks  like  a  man's  coat  worn  by  a  woman  above  her 
petticoats.  The  black  abba,  however,  already  de- 
scribed, is  a  dress  of  much  higher  consequence  than 
the  one  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  the  fuU 
dress  of  the  shiekh,  as  the  other  is  of  his  son.  Here 
it  is  called  mashlah,  and  not  abba,  which  is  the 
name  reserved  for  the  striped  robe.  The  beniss  is 
also  in  general  use  here,  and  there  is  much  more 
style  and  elegance  among  the  people  in  general 
than  we  found  in  Cairo,  which  arises  from  their 
greater  intercourse  with  Constantinople,  and  from 
a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  being  gentle- 
men by  birth  and  education. 

The  females  in  Damascus  wear  universally  the 
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large  white  robe  which  covers  their  head  and 
shoulders ;  but  such  of  them  as  \re^see  in  the  ba- 
zars are  generally  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  ne- 
ver walk  about  in  company  with  gentlemen,  as  in 
the  Christian  towns  of  Europe. 

The  men  wear  beards  or  mustachoes,  with  the 
cheek,  head^  ^ind  part  of  the  chin  completely  shaved. 
Mustachoes  and  whiskers  are  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  a  Jew ;  but  the  remark  is  not  even  generally 
applicable*  The  Mameluke  dress  is  but  little  worn 
in  Damascus,  and  being  arrayed  in  that  costume  we 
were  known  immediately  for  Caireens,  and  the  cu- 
riosity which  we  manifested  in  looking  at  every 
thing,  soon  discovered  us  to  be  Europeans ;  and 
our  Albanian  soldier  was  immediately  asked,  "  Who 
is  that?  who  is  that  ?"  Instead  of  replying  "he  is  an 
English  nobleman,"  or  prince,  as  the  word  would 
probably  have  been  rendered,  he  cautiously  and  care- 
lessly said,  "  Oh !  he  is  an  English  consul ;"  a  cha- 
racter to  which  they  are  not  unaccustomed  in  the 
East.  This  immediately  satisfied  their  curiosity  re- 
specting Lord  Belniore ;  but  observing  his  atten- 
tions to  her  ladyship,  who  was  likewise  dressed  in 
the  long  costume  of  the  Mameluke,  they  next  in- 
quired, "  Who  is  that  with  him  ?"  To  which  the  arch 
Italian  gravely  replied,  *^0h!  thatishisclerk,**  which 
passed  off  remarkably  well,  though  not  quite  satis* 
factorily ;  for  observing  a  little  more  narrowly  they 
further  inquired,  "  How  comes  it  that  the  qonsuPs 
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clerk  has  no  beard  ?  He  sdems  to  be  old  enough 
too  to  have  one*^'  This  was  a  poser ;  bat  the  rc«>. 
spondent  saved  himself  by  saying,  **  He  could  not 
tell,  it  had  not  happened  to  grow ;  that  there  were 
QOQietinies  odd  cases  of  that  kind ;"  and  the  pliikK 
sophic  Turk  immediately  solved  the  difficully,  by 
nemvking,  '<  Oh !  it  is  the  will  of  God,  we  know 
nothing  about  these  things,'^ — ^and  here  the  con- 
versation  dropt.  This  is  the  only  time  that  her 
ladyship's  appearance  in  the  ba^rs  attracted  any 
particular  attention. 

Previous  to  our  arrival  in  Damascus  Lady  BeU 
more  had  been  strongly  recommended  not  to  appear 
in  the  bazars  at  all ;  because  the  Damascenes  are 
particularly  acute  in  discovering  any  person  in  dis- 
guise, and,  it  was  added,  would  raise  a  mob  instant* 
ly  if  they  found  a  woman  walking  about  in  the  dress 
of  a  gentleman,  and  in  company  with  a  gentleman, 
and  her  face  unveiled ;  and  unless  her  ladyship 
would  consent  to  muffle  herself  up,  and  walk  about 
$a  the  ladies  in  the  country,  she  was  sepously  ad- 
vised not  to  attenipt  gmng  out.  However^  on  con.* 
pidering  the  matter  coolly  after  w$  had  arrived  pv 
Damascus,  it  appeared  to  us  that  there  was  iio  more 
(Jftnger  to  be  apprehended  to  her  ladyship  in  walk-' 
ing  through  the  bazars  here  tbtm  in  Cairo  or  Jeru^ 
^alem,  which,  on  making  the  trial,  proved  to  be  th^. 
case ;  for  Lady  Belmore,  in  the  dress  of  a  Man^-^ 
loke,  not  only  walked  into  the  bazars,  b\}t  iilto  the 
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laige  open  cafi^s  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  and 
sat  down  and  took  her  hooka  and  her  cup  of  cofiee 
the  same  as  the  other  members  of  th^  p^rty,  un-»: 
noticed  dnd  unannoyed :  a  proof  of  her  ladyshipV 
resolution,  and  of  the  eager  desire  of  knowledge 
that  led  her  to  examine  every  thing  of  consequence 
that  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  extensive  tour ;. 
^nd  also  that  the  people  in  Damascus  are  not  aa 
quick-sighted,  or  so  uncivil,  as  they  are  reported 

to  be. 

By  the  caf^s  in  Damascus,  which  have  been  so 

much  celebrated,  are  generally  understood  those 
that  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  f  for  the 
^afes  in  the  interior  of  the  town  are  mere  smok^ 
ing  houses^  and  have  nothing  particular  to  recom-^ 
mend  them ;  but  the  others  are  remarkably  well 
sMdapted  to  the  climate,  which  being  extremely 
VfBxm  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  they  are  form** 
ed  to  e;s^clude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  they  ad* 
n)it  the  bree:;e,  and  gratify  the  eye  with  the  d^ 
lightfiil  sight  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  ear 
with  the  rushing  sound  of  artificial  cascades.  Iq 
order  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  so  many  luxunes^ 
these  caf(6s  are  situated  in  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
pn  the  edg^  of  that  branch  of  the  Barrada,  which 
supplies  the  gardens.  In  some  parts  they  ure  oi} 
the  city  side  of  the  river,  and  enjoy  the  prospect  oif 
a  muddy  stream  rolling  rapidly  by,  and  the  banks 
of*  th^  river  covered  with  wood  and  grass.  In  other 
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places  they  are  on  the  garden  side  of  the  river,  and 
are  approached  by  a  high  wooden  bridge.  The 
eaf^  in  this  instance,  is  quite  surrounded  with 
wood,  and  a  branch  of  the  river  from  the  garden 
divides  and  flows  smoothly  round  it,  and  forms  a 
cascade  at  each  end,  where  it  falls  into  the  main 
stream.  Thus  situated,  the  caf(6  is  cooler  and  bet* 
ter  shaded  ;  but  the  prospect  is  the  town  and  the 
river,  which  is  by  no  means  so  agreeable  as  in  the 
former  case. 

These  cafes  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  and  con- 
sist of  a  high  pavilion  roof,  supported  with  wooden 
pillars,  and  partially  covered  with  mats,  evergreens, 
and  creepers.  They  are  far  from  being  elegant  or 
expensive ;  but  they  are  cool,  and  admit  an  agree- 
able and  softened  light,  that  forms  a  charming  con- 
trast with  the  intense  glare  of  the  sun  glancing 
upon  the  waters,  or  reflected  from  the  whitened 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  town.  The  floor  is  of 
wood  or  earth,  most  generally  the  former,  and  is 
regularly  watered.  All  round  are  high  raised  broad 
bottomed  wooden  seats  like  sofas,  for  the  frequent- 
ers to  sit  on  after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and 
smoke,  drink  coffee,  talk,  and  enjoy  themselves. 

As  a  place  of  public  resort,  I  must  confess  these 
cafes  appeared  to  me  both  dull  and  uncomfortable, 
and  the  company  generally  of  a  very  ordinary  de- 
scription. There  are  no  public  papers,  no  maga*^ 
zines,  no  reviews,  and  nerf;hing  to  keep  up  a  gene- 
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ral,  or  a  national  interest*  Sometimes  a  person,  like 
a  hawker,  reads  or  recites  a  tale,  that  may  chance 
to  be  listened  to ;  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  are  commonly  remarkably  still 
and  silent,  and  seem  as  if  being  over-fatigued,  to 
go  thither  to  indulge  in  a  little  repose.  Each  per- 
son as  he  enters  calls  for  a  hooka,  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee, which  are  immediately  brought  to  him.  There 
are  no  long  pipes  in  the  cafts,  at  Damascus,  and 
the  hooka  is  such  a  hideous  and  un wieldly  instrument 
that  nothing  but  the  most  determined  resolution 
to  smoke  could  make  it  at  all  tolerable.  In  these 
words  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  abusing  the 
elegant  smoking  apparatus,  usually  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  hooka,  which,  with  its 
handsome  arguil  and  snake,  deserves  to  be  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  commendation,  as  far  at  least  as 
appearances  are  concerned;  but  a  most  infamous 
substitute  to  which  the  cafttiers  of  Damascus  have 
most  unwarrantably  given  the  same  name.  It  con- 
sists of  a  head  that  somewhat  resembles  the  hooka, 
and  a  small  bit  of  hollow  cane,  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  long,  stuck  into  the  side  of  it  for  a  shaft* 
It  has  no  amber  mouth-piece,  and  is  lighted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  hooka,  but  the  stalk  is  too  short 
to  let  it  rest  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to 
draw,  that  the  novitiate  in  smoking  is  obliged  to 
keep  pulling,  and  balancing,  and  making  such  efforts 
as  greatly  to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  brain,  and 
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respiratory  organs :  and  all  for  what  ?  to  obtain  a 
whiff  of  tobacco  through  a  drop  of  dirty  water. 
There  is  nothing  so  absurd  that  fashion  will  not 
reconcile  us  to>  nor  any  thing  that  a  man  disposed 
to  be  idle  will  not  do  to  fill  up  his  time ;  or  an 
active  man,  in  want  of  employment,  to  have  the 
sensation  c^  doing  something.  These  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  apologies  that  can  be  (C^ered  for  men 
indulging  in  such  a  revolting  and  abominable  prac- 
tice* Were  it  imposed  on  them  as  a  task  by  their 
superiors,  it  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of  in^- 
tolerable  oppression,  and  would  be  denounced  as 
the  source  of  half  the  diseases  to  which  the  vota- 
ries of  this  horrible  species  of  smoking  are  liable ; 
but,  as  they  have  taken  it  up  of  their  own  whim 
and  caprice,  to  regale  their  leisure  hoiu*s,  they 
hail  the  hour  that  lets  them  loose  to  the  enjoyment, 
as  the  greatest  consolation,  and  pay  their  money 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  for  permission  to  suck 
poison  and  stupefaction  through  dirty  water,  from 
the  end  of  a  stick ;  but  they  say,  it  is  good  for  the 
sight,  it  is  good  for  the  head-ache,  it  is  good  for  the 
belly-ache,  it  is  good  for  the  digestion  pf  food,  and 
for  removing  the  sensation  of  hunger ;  in  short,  it 
possesses  every  excellent  quality  that  fancy  chooses 
to  give  it,  and  no  more.  To  see  the  ease  and  com« 
fort  with  which  a  person  smokes  the  hooka,  or  the 
long  pipe,  a  stranger  who  had  never  seen  the  ope» 
wtipu,  »pr  knew  its  virtues,  would  say  at  once. 
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^*  that  man  is  enjoying  himself" :  but  ivwc  b6  to  cMer 
one  of  the  cafes  in  Datnastuel,  and  see  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  people  balancing  tfam  immense 
thing  like  an .  ass's  hea4  t>ii  the  point  of  a  smali 
cane,  and  sucking  and  pulling  away  at  it  with  such 
^agerness^  he  would  certainly  conclude  that  iheiit 
people  were  either  dfem^ntated,  or  that  tbsey  infaahd 
life  and  felicity  m  the  draught  whtdt  doit  iheta  so 
much  trouble  to  obtain,  and  would  as  tertatnly 
laugh  at  their  folly  when  he  learnt  what  tbey  were 
'doing,  and  what  Were  its  efl6ects.  The  gardens 
round  Damascus  aire  priisrate  property,  and  answer 
better  to  the  description  of  what  n^  call  oorchards 
in  this  country  than  gardens*  Tbey  abound  m 
fountains  and  summer4atmses,  axid  furnish  a  ddight- 
^ul  retirement  under  the  s;hade  of  the  walnut^  die 
citron,  the  orange^  and  the  pomegranatei  The 
pnncip^  on»  lie  close  upou  the  town,  on  the  weat^ 
between  it  and  the  mountaia  Salehiyyeh,  but  th^  are 
'SGiati€9?ed  l^oi^h  the  whole  of  the  pkmtation  aralmd 
Damascus^  which  extends  over  a  'ciircu^ereaee  of 
certainly  not  less  than  tivienty  miles-  The  tomi 
itsedf  is  nearly  in  the  oentre  of  the  plusitation,  twi 
is  about  six  miles  in  circumference.  Nothing  can 
be  inore  delightful  than  siuch  an  dxtezKtive  shade  ia 
^uch/a  Gountary.:  The  ealrrarons  of  DamasfciaSs  are 
'Coolf  and  refresh  the  eye  wiih  a  oodtinual  verdinrei. 
.Rik&og  or  walkmg,  ox  reposing  amoag"  these  plan^ 
Nations  is  the  inQBtgratifyiog  of.  all  enjoyments/ to 
4  native  of  the  country.    Hence  the  grateful  eulb- 
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gies  that  have  been  bestowed  on  her  gardens  and 
her  pleasant  fields.  She  has  been  called,  noble,  Sham 
Schereefl^  the  beautiful,  a  perfect  Eden,  a  terres- 
trial paradise }  and  when  we  consider  these  epithets 
as  applied .  to  it  by  the  enthusiastic  Arabs»  tibe 
thirsty  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  who  had 
never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  we  may 
believe  that  the  authors  of  them  really  spoke  as 
they  &lt. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  town,  on  the  south- 
west, there  is  a  large  open  field,  called  by  the 
Franks,  Agro  Damascene.  It  is  partly  cultivated, 
but  chiefly  open  and  covered  with  grass  like  a  com- 
mon. Here  the  Turks  perform  their  military  ex- 
ercise, and  their  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  when  the 
hour  of  prayer  arrives,  have  cmly  to  retire  to  the 
branch  of  the  Barrada,  by  which  it  is  watered,  wash, 
and  .perform  their  devotions,  and  resume  their  ex- 
ercise when  that  is  over.  The  Romans  give  out 
that  in  this  field  Adam  was  created ;  and  it  is  quite 
consistent  that  those  who  found  out  that  he  had 
been  buried  in  Jerusalem,  and  discovered  his  skull 
in  the  rent  of  the  rock,  should  also  find  out  that 
he  had  been  created  at  Damascus,  and  we .  were 
astonished  that  they  did  not  exhibit  the  hole  in 
which  he  had  been  kneaded,  the  mould  in  which 
his  frame  had  been  cast,  una  piccolissima,  piccolis- 
sima  pezzetta  of  the  original  clay,  small,  subtle, 
swift,  heavy,  and  ridiculous,  like  the  particles  of 
the  gravific  fluid  ^  the  first  print  of.  the  foot  that 
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he  pressed  upon  the  ground,  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  perspiration  that  fell  from  his  body,  while  he 
dried  like  a  muffin  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrada. 
Adjoining  the  field  there  is  an  hospital  in  very  bad 
repair,  and  a  large  mosque  almost  deserted. 

The  best  view  of  Damascus  is  from  the  top  df 
the  mountain  Salehiyyeh,  which  is  about  a  thouscmd 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  and  the  best  sta- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  mountain  for  viewing  it  iu, 
the  Kobat  el  Nassr,  or  Arch  of  Victory.  Tiie  road 
thither  crosses  the  Barrada,  by  a  high  bridge,  passes 
through  the  village  of  Salehiyyeh,  winds  up  the  hill 
round  to  the  valley  of  the  Barrada,  from  which  the 
ascent  to  the  summit  is  comparatively  easy;  towards 
the  town  it  is  quite  precipitous.     The  Kobat  el 
"Nassr  4s  the  name  given  to  a  ruined  building  of 
small   dimensions;  but  for  what  purpose,  or  by 
whom  erected,   is  riot  correctly  ascertained.     By 
some  it  is  mentioned  as  the  residence  and  tomb  of 
a  shiekh,  of  the  name  of  Nassr.     By  others  it  is 
mentioned  as  an  edifice,  erected  on  this  favored 
spot,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  viewing  the  country ; 
but  that  it  never  was  finished;  death  having  cut 
short  the  project  of  the  founder.     It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an  unfinished  building.     It  is  fur*- 
ther  reported  that  from  this  commanding  stati6n, 
Mahomet,  the  celebrated  impostor,  viewed  the  de- 
lightful city  and  plain  of  Damascus,  and,  trans- 
ported with  the  sight,  exclaimed,  there  is  but  one 
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paradise  intended  for  man,  and  that  he  being  de* 
termined  not  to  have  his  in  this  world,  would  not 
enter  the  city.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundatioii 
for  such  a  story.  Mfthomet  never  had  it  in  his  power 
to  enter  Damascus  $  for  it  was  not  taken  till  two 
years  after  his  death,  when  Khaled  and  Yezid,  the  two 
generals  of  Abubekr,  his  successor,  defeated  Hera- 
clius  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Damascus,  which  they 
took,  after  a  si^e  of  six  months^  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  €34.     Though  the  story  be  apocryphal,  the 
project  from  the  mountain  is  extremely  beautiful. 
It  comprises  the  town  with  its  numeroira  mosques 
and  minarets;  the  extensive  woods  and  garden^, 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  all  clothed  in  the  most 
iuxuriant  verdure,  in  every  different  shade,  from 
the  deepest  to  the  lightest  green.    The  plain  is  ex- 
tremely level,  and  stretches  out  towards  the  east 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach ;  towards  the  north- 
west the  mountain  Ashloon  bounds  it  in  tlie  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  a  south-easterly  direction  its  conti- 
Wiity  is  broken  by  the  mountains  of  Hauran.    The 
streams  of  water  are  not  perceptible  from   the 
mountain,  and  the  plain,  though  extensive,  does 
XkOt  exhibit  that  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  that 
adorns  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Nile.   It  is 
only  in  the  immediate  environs  of  the  city  i^at  this 
is  so  consjHCuous,  and  the  view  from  the  mountain 
is  but  the  verdure  of  tre^^  ^  the  bright  sun,  and  the 
<a««dless  sky  that  %ht  upthe  scenery  in  the  Eastern 
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world,  which,  as  long  as  the  verdure  of  the  fields 
Temains  unscorched  by  its  rays,  diffuse  such  a  charm 
throughout  the  landscape,  that  we  should  look  in 
vain  for  any  thing  similar  in  those  countries,  where 
a   dense  and  hazy  atmosphere  prevail;  but  with 
all  the  advantages  of  cloudless  skies,  the  environs 
of  Damascus,  in  point  of  natural  scenery,  extent, 
or  cultivation,  are  not  once  to  be  named  or  put  in 
comparison  with  the  environs  of  London :  no  more 
than  a  river  about  thirty  yards  broad  is  to  be  com- 
pared  to  the  majestic  Thames,  or  a  continuous  and 
almost  uninhabited  wood,  of  five  or  six  miles,  to  the 
beautiful  and  populous  environs  of  the  British  capi- 
tal; and  the  boasted  view  from  Sal6hiyyeh  is  to  that 
from  Hampstead  or  Highgate,  or  Richmond-hill ; 
^hat  a  cottage  garden  is  to  Kew.    But  if  the  drapery 
of  external  nature  be  so  inferior  in  the  Syrian  capital, 
that  of  the  intellectual  nature  is  so  many  thousand 
times  more  to  be  deplored ;  the  comparison  of  a 
giant  to  a  dwarf,  of  gold  to  the  ore,  or  wine  to  the 
lees,  can  hardly  be  said  fairly  to  contrast  the  states 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  respective  cities,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  the  one^  are  in  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, while  the  other  is  a  field  unbroken  up  and 
overgrown  with  weeds ;  a  rough  unhewn  block, 
in  its  native  quarry,  under  a  load  of  rubbish.   The 
Turks  and  the  negroes  are  the  unproductive  mem- 
bers of  our  race ;  they  have  never  contributed  one 
thought  to  science,  nor  suggested  one  scheme  to 
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improve  our  condition.  This  cannot  be  said  of  anj 
Christian  country  upon  earth,  and  he  that  contri« 
butes  to  christianise  the  Moslems,  contributes  to 
turn  the  force  of  so  many  additional  intellects  to 
improve  the  science,  and  advance  the  happiness  of 
man. 

The  success  of  my  prescription  for  Ahmet  Bey 
had  the  effect  of  filling  the  convent  with  patients 
every  morning.  The  men  I  saw  in  my  own  room^ 
the  women  in  the  piazza,  leading  to  the  church* 
Many  children  were  brought  to  me  £^ected  with 
the  small-pox,  which  was  generally  mild  and  dis* 
tinct.  The  cow-pox  had  been  introduced,  but 
through  neglect,  both  on  the  part  of  the  people 
land  the  medical  practitioners,  had  been  allowed  to 
disappear.  The  cases  of  ophthalmia  were  compa» 
ratively  few ;  many  cases  of  deafness,  consuipption, 
and  paralysis,  and  occasional  cases  of  rheumatism ; 
bilious  and  dyspeptic  afiections  were  the  most  pre* 
valent,  and  many  of  them  were  considerably  bene- 
fited by  using  the  pipe,  instead  of  the  hooka,  which 
occasions  a  great  exertion  of  the  diaphragm  and 
respiratory  organs.  The  Turkish  women  generally 
came  along  with  the  Christian,  to  receive  advice  in 
the  precincts  of  a  Christian  church ;  and  the  morn- 
ing of  my  departure  from  Damascus,  the  daughter 
of  a  Turkish  schereeff,  a  young  lady  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  came  along  with  her  brother.  I  bad 
seen  her  twice  before,  at  her  father's  house.    Thk 
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^mA  quite  n6W,  to  see  a  Turkish  woman  of  rank, 
42ome  to  receive  medical  advice  in  a  Christian  con- 
vent :  I  was  delighted  to  see  it,  and  both  from  that 
and  other  circumstances,  I  should  willingly  indulge 
the  hope  that  many  of  the  antipathies  which  for-, 
merly  actuated  the  followers  of  _islamism  against  the 
Chriiltians,  are  beginning  to  soften  and  relax,  and 
that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  all  the  families 
ot  the  earth  shall  feel  and  know  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  that  their  interest,  their  guilt, 
and  the  means  of  their  reconciliation  are  the  same, 
and  that  mutual  forbearance  af  e  the  universal  duties 
of  man  to  man*  How  atniable  is  mercy  when  there 
fts  the  pojver  to  have  sacrifice ! 

I  was  frequently  requested  to  visit  families  of 
distinction  in  Damascus;  sometimes  in  company 
with  Mr.  Chaboi^eau,  but  generally  alone.     The 
manner  of  visiting  the  gentlemen  was  the  same  as 
has  been  already  described,  but  in  visiting  the  ladies 
there  was  a  little  diflference.    Occasionally  the  hus- 
band chose  to  accompany  the  interpreter  and  my- 
self to  the  bedside  of  his  distressed  wife ;  at  other 
tiDEies  tbe  interpreter  was  excluded,  and  told  me 
through  a  chink  in  the  door,  the  meaning  of  what 
the  husband  told  him  the  patient  had  said,  and 
instructed  the  husband  in  return  to  make  Such  que- 
ries as  I  desired.     At  other  times  the  husband  did 
not  interfere  at  all,  but  the  black  eunuch  ^nd  my» 
self  walked  into  the  apartment  of  the  patient,  and 
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the  interpreter  remained  without,  and  explained 
the  sentences  as  they  were  repeated  jto  him.  When 
the  patient  was  not  in  bed  she  generally  made  her 
appearance  within  the  door  of  the  court. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  husband  always  ap- 
peared to  manifest  the  greatest  concern  for  his  wife, 
and  heard  with  much  solicitude  the  opinion  that 
was  given  on  her  complaint.  When  that  was  favor- 
able, he  added,  with  pathetic  emphasis,  *'  enshalla, 
—may  God  grant  it  5*'  when  unfavorable,  he  was 
either  silent,  which  showed  that  he  apprehended 
the  worst ;  or  if  he  said  any  thing,  it  was  *^  Allah 
kareem — God  is  merciful ;"  "  Allah  biaraf]^God 
is  in  the  knowing  of  it ;"  thereby  intimating  hiu 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  hoping 
that  he  might  recover  his  vrife,  although  the  doctor 
bad  given  her  over. 

The  Turks  are  not  actors  in  grief,  nor  are  they 
of  that  unstable  and  mercurial  temperament  as  to 
cry  one  moment  and  to  laugh  the  next.  Sorrow  is 
with  them  a  real  passion,  clouding  the  countenance, 
and  engrossing  the  whole  feelings  of  the  soul.  The 
deep  stream  rarely  dimples,  and  the  sorrowing 
heart  does  not  run  riot  in  mirth.  An  occasional 
smile  may  flicker  on  the  face  of  the  mourner,  but 
it  is  the  smile  of  fatuity,  and  his  sorrow  borders 
on  distraction.  I  never  saw  a  countenance  more 
deeply  or  more  truly  express  inward  grief  or  in- 
dignation than  that  of  a  Turk  ^  nor  did  I  ever  see 
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any  man  look  happier  in  speaking  to,  or  showing  at- 
tentions to  a  child :  when  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms 
his  aspect  showed  that  he  had  him  in  his  heart ;  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  any  man  pronounce  the  name  of  God 
with  greater  reverence.  Allah  issues  from  hi«  lips 
embalmed  in  the  devotional  fervor  of  his  soul.  The 
natural  capabilities  of  the  people  are  of  the  highest 
order;  but  an  absurd  religion,  or  rather  an  ab- 
surd interpretation  of  that  religion  has  produced  a 
defective  system  of  education,  and  the  mind  re- 
mains stationary  and  unimproved  from  generation 
to  generation.  They  know  how  prone  the  human 
heart  is  to  idolatry,  and  their  indiscriminate  ha- 
tred of  it  has  done  them  much  harm.  They  are 
determined  monotheists,  and  the  unity  of  deity  is 
constantly  in  their  mouths,  and  they  cannot  endure 
the  Christians,  whom  they  believe  to  be  polythe- 
ists,  and  idolaters ;  hence  they  will  not  associate 
with  them,  lest  they  should  be  infected  by  the  con- 
tagion of  their  example ;  and  their  constant  prayer 
is,  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  it.  "  Allah 
wachet — there  is  but  one  God,"  is  their  constant 
address  to  the  Christians ;  and  in  looking  at  the 
pictures  and  images  with  which  the  churches  in 
the  East  are  disgraced  and  profaned,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  they  have  but  too  much  reason  for  the  ac- 
cusation. The  Turks  have  never  seen  a  Christian 
church  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  they  have  never  seen 
and  know  nothing  of  Christianity  j  hence  their 
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aversion  to  it,  and  to  Christians,  and  to  every  thing; 
that  comes  from  them ;  disgusted  with  their  idda^ 
try,  they  slight  and  despise  their  science.  There 
13  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  this  respect  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Jews.  This  wcmderful  and  ui^ 
fortunate  people,  believing  tluit  all  their  misfortuites 
have  arisen  from  their  proneness  to  idolatiy  and 
polytheism,  now,  in  the  day  of  their  calamity,  hope 
^r  saivaticm  and  restitution  by  constantly  avowing 
the  unity  of  God«  Ached,  or  one  (God),  is  the 
last  word  that  a  Jew  wishes  his  mortal  lips  to  pro^ 
Bounce  in  the  hearing  of  his  friends  upon  earth  j 
and,  when  his  soul  take  its  flight  into  the  world  of 
spirits,  this  is  its  only  rest  and  consolation ;  the 
bark  that  is  to  bear  him  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah^ 
and  on  this  he  confides  for  accq^tance  with  Hinu 
They  too  despise  the  science  of  the  ChristtsmSr 
Who  will  take  the  veil  off  Israel's  race,  and  teach 
the  Mussulman  and  the  Jew  that  there  is  but  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  that  there  is 
no  idolatry  or  polytheism  in  the  rdiigion  of  Jesus  T 
To  let  them  alone  is  miserable  ;  it  is  to  pass  by  c^ai 
the  other  side,  and  leave  the  Samaritan  to  die  of 
his  wounds. 

In  the  Christian  families  in  Damascus,  the  ladies 
present  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Cair<v 
OT  Jerusalem  j  and,  although  they  occasionally  serve 
the  visiter,  are  not  such  slavish  menials  to  him  a» 
in  them.     The  Christian  families  here  have  mwh 


intei^ooitrse  with  each  other,  and  balk  and  enter- 
tainments frequently  occur*  The  ladies  wear  the 
large  white  robe,  but  the  takeel  and  akos  are  not 
commoa  among  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus ;  they 
wem  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  dress  of  the  country  * 
villagers.  The  ladies  wear  upon  their  forehead  a 
frontlet,  composed  of  several  strings  of  zequins,  or 
gold  coins,,  fitted  to  each  other,  forming  a  broad 
imbricated  surface  like  a  coat  of  mail,  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  rising  up,  and  pro* 
jectxikg  forward. 

There  are  many  Greek  and  Armenian,  Mara- 
nite  and  Syrian  Christians  in  Damascus ;  but  any 
intercouse:  that  I  had  with  them  was  entirely  pro*- 
fessional.     There  are  also  many  Jews  in  Damascus; 
and  their  lot  may  be  considered  as  particularly  for- 
tunate under  the  present  political  arrangements  of 
the  qountry*     All  the  money  transactions  of  the 
Pasha,  indeed  I  may  say  of  the  country,  are  ma^ 
tiaged  by  two  Jews,  who  are  brothers,  and  who 
being  inteUigent,  strong-minded  men,  exercise  con^ 
siderable  influence  over  their  ruler,  to  whom  they 
have  constant  access,  being  his  interpreter  for  the 
Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  and  his  confidential 
advisers.     Besides,  their  office  is  permanent,  while 
that  of  the  Pasha  may  be  changed  every  year. 
Every  year  it  is  the  business  of  the  Pasha  to  con- 
duct  the  caravan  to  Mecca ;  he  may  be  reappointed, 
but  he  resigns  his  office  as  soon  as  he  returns* 
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These  two  worthy  gentlemen  are  brothers  of  the 
late  banker  and  friend  of  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  the 
unfortunate  man  whose  nose  and  ears  the  butcher- 
ing Djezzar  cut  off,  but  still  retained  him  in  his 
service,  as  he  knew  no  person  so  capable  of  ma- 
naging his  affairs.  They  are  men  of  plain  dress 
and  manners,  and  have  very  little  the  appearance 
of  courtiers ;  but  through  their  influence  with  the 
ruler  of  the  land,  their  brethren,  the  Jews,  enjoy 
security  and  peace  in  the  country,  and  many  of 
them  are  making  rich,  and  purchasing  landed  pro*: 
perty. 

Two  days  before  leaving  Damascus,  I  was  sent 
for  by  one  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  to  visit  his 
only  son,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  seven  of 
which  he  had  been  blind.  Having  detailed  tome 
the  history  of  the  case,  he  added,  that  he  had  often 
been  advised  to  have  the  eyes  operated  upon ;  but 
that  he  had  always  resisted  tlie  advice,  from  want 
of  confidence  in  those  who  were  to  perform  the 
operation,  but  if  I  considered  it  a  proper  case»  he 
was  willing  that  it  should  now  be  performed.  The 
young  Jew  labored  under  a  cataract  in  both  eyes:; 
this  could  easily  have  been  removed  ;  but  the  eye 
was  '  otherwise  extremely  irritable  and  unsound, 
which  rendered  the  consequences  of  an  operation 
more  uncertain.  Had  I  seen  this  patient  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival,  I  should  have  had  no  hesita- 
tion, after  a  little  ti\eatment,  to  have  operated  mi 
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him  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  j  but  beir%  oa 
the  eve  of  my  departure,  I  would  not  undertake 
the  case,  as  there  was  no  time  to  prepare  the  pa- 
tient, or  to  superintend  the  after-treatment.  Hav- 
ing stated  this  to  the  serafl^  or  banker,  (the  people 
in  Damascus  are  named  from  their  employment  as 
they  are  sometimes  here,)  I  recommended .  him  to 
send  his  boy  into  the  country,  as  the  warm .  season 
was  approaching,  that  his  general  health  would 
thereby  be  improved,  and  that  he  would  be  a  fitter 
ftubj^t  for  operation  to  the  next  medical  gentile- 
man  who  should  visit  Damascus.  He  said  he  had 
been  advised  by  Mr.  Ghabc)i9eau  to  send  his. son  to 
Europe,  and  that  since  I  did  not  undertake  the 
operation,  in  the  propriety  of  which  he  fully  ac- 
quiesced, he  would  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
adopt  the  plan  recommended  by  him*  I  have  not 
heard  the  result. 

.  The  para,  a  base  silver  coin,  twenty  of  which 
are  equal  to  a  sixpence .  of  our  currency,  is  the 
general  draolating  medium  in  the  Syrian  capital. 
Lord  Beimore  received  from  his.  banker  .50^  in 
these  small  coins  ;  they  were  made  up  in .  parcels 
which  were  tendered  at  a  certain  .valiie,  and  re- 
ceived without  being  counted  ;  if  found  wanting, 
the  deficiency  was  promised  to  be  made  up.  They 
are  so  thin,  and  small,  and  so  liable  to  stick  toge- 
|iier,.that  it  would  have  taken. a  man  nearly  a 
whole  day  to  count  them.     The  Turkish  dollar,. 
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and  the  nibi,  which  it  a  small  gold  caiii^  in  value 
about  half-a-crown,  were  also  in  general  circular 
tiony  but  ware  not  issued  by  the  banker. 

Before  leaving  Damascus,  when  the  npUe  tra^ 
ireUer  desired  the  banker  to  make  up  his  account^ 
he  sent  him  the  full  amount  of  his  letter  of  credit^ 
and,  with  his  compliments,  added,  that  if  he  wanted 
more,  it  was  at  his  service :  an  instance  of  veiy 
great  and  very  unexpected  liberality  j  but  of  which 
the  noble  traveller  had  no  occasion  to  avail  himself*^ 

From  Damascus  we  were  extremely  anxious  to 
go  to  Palm3rra,  and,  shortly  after  our  arrival,  began 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  best  method  of  travel* 
ling  thither.  Unfortunately  for  our  expedition^ 
the  Arabs  in  that  quarter  were  in  open  rebellion 
against  their  Tuikish  rulers.  The  Pasha  of  Da«^ 
mascus  had  sent  an  army  to  suppress  the  insurrecii^ 
tion,  but  without  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Turk» 
had  sustained  a  defeat,  and  their  general  having 
been  suspected  of  treachery,  another  was  sent  ta 
supersede  him,  who,  as  b  usual  on  such  occasions^ 
struck  off  the  head  of  his  predecessor,  and  sent  it 
to  Damascus,  where  it  anived  about  two  hour$ 
after  ourselves.  This  was  the  end  of  the  unsuc^ 
cessful  general,  who  was  a  man  considerably  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  hitheito  maintained 
an  imblemished  character.  The  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Tiu-ks  were  only  whispered  in  the  town, 
and  the  principal  men  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  na 


ittontehtft  However,  they  alU  tt^th  the  exception 
tif  the  Paaha  himself,  siaid  we  could  not  go  to  FaU 
myt2L.  Even  the  cautious  ier^S,  when  out  of  bis 
master^s  hearing,  said  it  was  unsafe,  and  that  we 
must  not  attempt  it.  In  i^eaking  of  Palmyra,  he 
always  dalled  it  Tadmore^  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  in  Scripture. 

Caravans  go  regularly  from  Damascus  to  Bag<« 
dadti  The  journey  is  between  five  and  six  weeka^ 
and  may  be  performed  with  perfect  safety}  and 
when  we  consider  that  on  the  banks  of  the  £u<« 
phrates  and  Tigris  were  formed  the  first  settlementa 
of  mankind,  and  the  first  great  kingdoms  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  it  is  perfectly  amazing  how 
little  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  modern 
travellers.  The  site  of  Babylon  is  characterized 
by  immense  heaps  of  ruins ;  nine  miles  in  one  di-> 
rection  and  five  in  another  have  been  traversed  by 
Mr.  Richy  who  has  favored  the  public  with  twa 
very  interesting  memoirs  on  the  subject;  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  Mr.  Rich  has  never  dived 
beneath  the  surface  ;  if  he  had  dug  more,  and  cri-i^ 
ticised  less,  ilie  world  would  have  been  more  ob^ged 
to  hin^.  The  site  of  Nineveh  is  likewiise  marked 
by  many  ruins ;  I  speak  upon  the  authority  dP  an 
intelligent  native  of  the  populous  town  of  Mosul, 
which  occupiies  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Tigris^ 
Indeed  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  is  comparatively 
virgin  growdt    Where  is  our  love  of  the  arts  ? 
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The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  were  all  idolaters, 
and  many  specimens  of  early  art  may  be  expected* 
to  reward  the  toil  of  the  explorer. 

We  are  informed  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that 
the  beginning  of  Nimrod*3  kingdom  was  Babel, 
and  Erechy  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of 
Shinar ;  out  of  that  land  went  foith  Asshur,  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah, 
and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah ;  the  sMne 
is  a  great  city.  These  are  the  first  settlements 
mentioned  in  holy  writ,  and  from  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  unchanging  nature  of 
the  climate,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  upon  a 
careful  examination,  many  traces  of  them  might 
he  found  still  to  exist.  The  whole  country,  indeed, 
must  be  full  of  ruins  and  interesting  details,  which 
it  is  earnestly  wished  some  enterprising  traveller 
would  search  out  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Damascus  was  probably  built  not  long  aflier  the 
towns  above  mentioned.  It  is  stated  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  that  Abram  pursued  the  con- 
federate kings,  who  had  taken  his  brother  Lot,  unto 
Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus. 
This  event,  according  to  Hale's  chronology,  took 
place.  2070  years  before  Christ,  and  1085  years 
after  the  deluge*  This  town  has  been  more  for- 
tunate than  .most  of  its  cotemporaries  ;  it  never 
rose  so  high  as  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  neither  has 
it  ever  fallen  so  low  ;  it  has  been  often  captujc^, 
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and  several  times  demolished^  but  has  always  riseii 
again  to  splendor  and  dignity,  and  has  in  all  ages 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  de- 
lightful situations  in  the  world  ;  it  may  be  called 
the  Florence  of  Turkey,  the  flower  of  the  Levant ; 
it  greatly  surpasses  Grand  Cairo,  both  in  cleanliness 
^nd  comfort.     By  the  natives  of  the  Eastern  world 
it  is  generally  called  Scham^  the  meaning  of  which 
is  differently  explained ;  some  authors  consider  it 
as  derived  from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  who  gave 
bis  name  to  the  whole  of  Syria,  and,  according  to 
the  Eastern  custom,  to  this  town,  which  was  the 
capital  of  Syria ;  others  maintain  that  this  means 
the  province  or  town  on  the  left,  as  Yemen  do^ 
that  on  the  right ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  is  Damesk> 
from  which  it  passed  into  the  Greek  and  Latiii 
languages^  and  from  them  into  the  modem  Euro-^ 
peaa  language,  so  that  Damascus  is  the  more  an- 
cient name  of  the  two,   and  the  inquiry  should 
rather  be  how  it  ciune  to  be  called  Scham,  a  name 
by  which  it  is  not  known  either  in  Greek  or  liitin 
aiithors,  and  which  is  more  connectai  with  ther 
history  of  islamism  than  with  the  general  history 
of  nations.    It  is  called  in  the   country  Scham 
Scbereeff,  the  green,  or  the  nobJe  Damascus,  the 
mouth  of  Mecca,  from  its  being  the  ^and  recep- 
tacle of  all  the  Syrian  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca;  Jeru- 
salem enjo^j^  the  same  honorable  appellation ;  it  is 
called  Gouts  Schereeff,  iand  these  are  the  only  two 
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oties  that  enjoy  this  distinguished  a{^lati<m 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Turkish,  or,  I  should 
jather  say,  the  Islamitic  worldt  and  both  are  under 
the  government  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus. 

Damascus  contains  about  12000  Christians  of 
different  sects  and  denominations.     The   Gredc 
patriarch  of  the  Apostolical  church  of  Antioch 
generally  resides  here ;  the  patriarch  of  the  Syrian 
church  resides  at  Mosul,  and  the  whole  population 
is  estimated  at  150,000  souls,  and  among  all  these 
there  is  neither  a  reading  nor  a  writing  individual; 
in  Constantinople  there  are  5  or  600,000  equally  un* 
instructed,  and  throughout  thewholeof  the  Islamitic 
world  there  are  150  millioos,  all  of  the  same  unsci*^ 
^ntific  and  the  same  unlettered  description.   Pagan 
idolaters  throughout  the  world  are  said  to  make 
up  the  vast  amount  of  600  ntiUions,  yet  tiiere  is 
not  so  much  as  a  literary  journal  or  a  newspaper 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  immense  population ; 
no  intercourse  of  thought  travelling  post  in  a 
legible  ibrm  from  one  end  of  their  wide  dominioiis 
to  the  other.    The  number  of  Christians  is  esti« 
mated  at  170  millions ;  and  how  inconsiderable  a 
porti(m  of  these,  even  among  such  as  can  afford  it, 
value  their  time  as  they  ought,  and  give  their  minds 
to  intellectual  improvement,  and  their  study  to 
benefit  their  species  !  Yet  were  allmankind,  alike 
the  Mussulman  and  the  Pagan  taught  Christian: 
science  and  Cluistian  charity,  which  directs  us  to 
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cultivate  our  miuds^  to  consider  all  mankind  at 
brethren,  and  God  as  our  common  father,  religion 
and  science  would  encircle  the  globe  like  the 
breath  of  heaven ;  and  the  traveller  would  meet  an 
enlightened  friend  in  every  step  of  his  journey,  to 
delight  and  refresh  his  mind  with  the  result  of  hiti 
meditations,  as  regularly  as  he  finds  a  morsel  oi 
food  to  repair  the  exhaustion  of  his  mortal  frame. 
Is  there  a  heart  of  human  mould  that  would  not 
offer  up  its  prayers,  and  tender  its  efforts  to  the 
consummation  of  the  plan,  that  is  to  cover  the 
earth  with  such  a  glorious  spectacle,  and  make  the 
whole  world  appear  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  with 
man  walking  in  spiritual  brightness,  and  holding 
communion  with  his  Maker  as  at  the  first  ? 

We  were  shown  the  house  of  Judas  in  the  street 

called  Straight,  in  which  Saint  Paul  lodged  after 

he  had  seen  the  vision,  and  likewise  the  house  of 

Ananias,  whom  the  Lord  sent  to  him  to  put  his 

hands  upon  his  eyes  that  he  might  recover  his  sight* 

The  abode  of  this  early  Christian  is  a  small  grotto, 

situated  among  poor  houses  near  the  Catholic  con* 

vetit,  and  seems  to  be  held  in  equal  veneration  by 

Turks   and  Christians,  and  is  equally  a  place  of 

prayer  for  both.     The  Mussulmans  frequent  it 

every  day,  and  the  Christians  say  mass  in  it  at 

stated  times.     This  community  of  t«nples  appears 

to  me  very  odd,  but  I  have  stated  what  I  was  told. 

The  part  in  the  wall  ia  also  shown,  from  which 

Saint  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  ba^et  to  escape  the 
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perseciuting  Jews  who  watched  him  at  the  gate  to 
kill  him.  At  a  small  distance  from  this  we  are 
shown  the  place  where  he  rested  till  some  of  his 
friends  joined  him  in  his  flight ;  here  there  is  an 
altar  and  seats,  and  here  the  superior  of  the  con- 
Vent  said  two  or  three  short  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  the  Apostle's  soul ;  these  places  are  near  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  near  to  the  place  where  St.  Paul  fell 
from  his  horse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
are  really  the  places  which  they  are  represented  to 
be,  for  the  register  which  records  the  very  spot  in 
which  Adam  was  created,  could  not  omit  that  in 
which  St.  Paul  was  smuggled  away  in  a  basket. 

In  consequence  of  our  anxiety  to  visit  Palmyra, 
we  remained  longer  in  Damascus  than  we  had 
originally  intended,  expecting  that  every  day  would 
bring  us  the  welcome  inteUigence,  that  peace  was  re- 
stored between  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  and  that 
the  road  was  clear  for  us  to  proceed  thither ;  but 
day  after  day  was  fraught  with  reports  of  fresh  hosti- 
lities, and  tired  with  expectations,  we  abandoned 
.the  expedition  and  prepared  for  our  departure. 

I  cannot  leave  the  Scham  Schereeff,  the  noble 
city  of  Damascus,  without  returning  to  my  friend 
Ahmet  Bey,  whose  attentions  were  great  and  uni- 
form. A  servant  and  a  couple  of  horses  were 
every  day  at  my  disposal ;  however,  from  my  great 
occupation  in  the  town,  and  there  being  nothing 
particularly  inviting  at  a  distance,  I  used  them  only 
once,  which  was  to  ride  to  Sal^hiyyeh.  I  visited  hiiii 
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ev6ry  mofrning,  atid  if,  on  account  of  business^  I 
had  omitted  to  do  so,  he  never  failed  to  send  for 
me ;  he  was  to  me  the  Omar  Effendi  of  Damascus, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  my  stay 
there  comfortable;  his  present  to  me  on  leaving 
Damascus  consisted  of  an  abba,  several  pieces  of 
silk,  and  two  turbans  of  India  muslin,  accompanied 
with  many  entreaties  that  I  would  return  and  take 
up  my  abode  in  that  noble  city.  The  Be;^  is  a  man 
of  considerable  powers  of  thought,  but  of  few  words 
and  limited  information.  To  say  that  he  is  at  the 
head  of  Damascus  literature  is  only  complimenting 
a  man  for  being  king  of  Utopia,  the  sov^eign  of 
that  which  hath  no  existence ;  but  to  s^y  that  he 
is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  his  species,  is  to  pro- 
nounce an  eulogy  that  any  man  may  be  gratified  to 
hear,  and  which  is  not  more  highly  colored  than 
the  virtues  of  the  heart  fully  entitle  my  Damascus 
friend  to  receive. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DEPARTURE  FROM    DAMASCUS ARRIVAL   AT   BALBEC 

MOUNT  LEBANON-^TRIPOLJ— MALTA— CONCLU- 
SION. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and 
having  passed  out  by  the  gate  of  Salehiyy  eh ,  the  whole 
cavalcade  gradually  wound  its  way  up  the  hill.  At 
the  top  of  the  ascent  we  turned  round,  and  took  a 
parting  view  of  Damascus.  Palmyra,  Aleppo,  Bag- 
dadt,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis;  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Qrontes,  are  all  behind.  It 
is  with  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  as  it  was  with  the 
unfortunate  CEdipus,  however  far  he  may  go :  **  A 
little  onward  still  conduct  my  steps.'*  The  eye  is 
never  satisfied  with  seeing.  Almost  immediately 
under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  not  visible  from  it, 
is  the  dividing  of  the  waters ;  the  Barrada  here  is 
parted  into  four  streams,  one  for  the  town,  two  for 
the  gardens,  and  one  for  the  fields,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Our  route  lay  up  the  course  of  the  Barrada, 
which  we  came  in  sight  of  almost  immediately  on 
clearing  the  pass  of  the  mountain  of  Salehiyyeh.  It 
flows  through  a  small  narrow  valley  on  the  left  of 
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the  foad,  and  its  course  is  marked  by  trees  and 
healthy  vegetation,  which  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  scorched  and  scanty  herbage  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  After  travelling  for  three  hours 
along  this  dreary  and  almost  unproductive  vale, 
we  turned  to  the  right  at  a  small  cheerful  looking 
village  called  Hami,  near  which  we  crossed  a  large 
river  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  continued  our  route 
for  four  hours  further  through  a  beautiful  and  well 
cultivated  vale,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Figgi, 
so  named  from  being  situated  at  the  source  of  that 
river,  which  is  called  Ein  Figgi,  or  eye  of  Fidgi, 
being  the  place  where  the  river  springs  to  light* 
Figgi  is  certainly  one  of  the  coolest  and  shortest 
rivers  in  the  world  j  but  it  did  not  quite  come  up 
to  the  idea  that  we  had  formed  of  it,  from  the  de* 
scription  that  we  had  received,  as  being  wdl  worth 
a  ride  of  seven  hours  to  see  it.  It  issues  from  the 
limestone  rock  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  a 
deep  rapid  stream  of  about  thirty  feet  wide }  it  is 
pure  and  cold  as  iced  water,  and  after  coursing 
down  a  stony  and  rugged  channel  for  about  a  hun- 
dred yards,  falls  into  the  Barrada,  where  it  loses 
both  its  name  and  its  beauty.  The  water  of  the 
Barrada,  like  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  being  of  a 
white  sulphureous  hue,  and  an  unpleasant  taste. 
This  is  probably  the  Pharpar  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Kings;  as  I  have  written  it,  it  would  be  pronoun- 
ced Varatha  throughout  the  East.     Of  the  other 
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river  Abana  mentioned  there^  I  could  learn  no-^ 
thing  i  but  I  omitted  to  inquire  tbe  name  of  tke 
riveir  which  we  had  passed  at  the  sftone  bridge  at 
the  village  of  Hami.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  substantial  building  at  the  source  of  Ae 
Fidgi^  of  which  we  could  learn  holMng,  but  that  it 
was  very  old,  and  the  situation  very  fine.  In  aboat 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  our  arrival  the  iag^ 
gage  came  up,  having  travelled  by  the  usual  rbad^ 
although  there  was  no  reason  why  it  imght  notliave 
accompanied  us. 

Next  morning  we  resumed  our  jbuiiiey  up  ihe 
Barrada  at  seven  o'clock ;  the  mornii^  air  on  ih6 
fountains  was  cool  and  bracing,  and  afforded  H 
grateful  relief  from  the  sultry  h^at  of  the  towm 
After  three  houi-s*  travelling  we  came  to  a  Vfcry'pic-^ 
turesque  and  remarkable  pass  called  Sck)k,  wh^re 
the  road  is  narrowed  by  the  approach  of  the  mbiuio 
tains  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  excavations  are 
cut  in  the  rock,  on  the  right-hand  side,  in  placed 
that  seemed  quite  inaccessible  without  iht  help  of 
a  sc&ling  ladder,  or  a  basket,  as  at  the  convent  of 
Meteora  on  Mount  Athos.  Some  of  the  doors  are 
formed  with  great  care,  and  have  buttresses  on  each 
side,  and  statues  between  them,  as  we  had  seen  at 
Absambul.  We  were  not  near  enough  to  ascertain 
if  they  were  in  a;ny  other  respects  allied  to  Egyp- 
tian architecture.  Here  we  crossed  die  river  by  a 
bridge,  which  is  amazingly  picturesque,  and  in 
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thtee  hours  further  the  valley  widened,  and  exhi- 
bited a  good  deal  of  cultivation  ;  soon  after  which 
we  passed  the  source  of  the  Barrada,  a  little  below 
the  pleasantly  situated  village  pf  Zibd^ne,  passing 
which  we  encamped  on  a  pleasant  green,  beside  a 
small  stream  called  Dilla,  that  runs  into  the  Barr^da, 
and  is  nearly  as  large  as  it. 

This  village  belongs  to  my  friend  AlimetBey,and 
theair  of  it  is  so  extremely  healthy,  that  he  frequent- 
ly withdraws  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  Damas^ 
cus,  and  spends  the  months  of  summer  in  this  cool 
and  delightful  retreat,  with  both  ^he  snows  of  Gild 
Shiekh  and  Mount  Lebanon  in  view.  It  contains 
between  three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Oni^ 
part  of  it  stands  low,  and  the  other  high  on  the 
tside  of  tlie  bill.  In  the  absence  of  the  Bey  the  vil- 
lage is  goverped  by  the  shiekh  Dahr  Etel,  to  whom 
I  paid  a  visit  in  the  evening,  fle  came  out  of  his 
bouse,  and  received  me  under  the  shade  of  a  spread- 
ing tree,  and  informed  me  that  the  snow  remained 
all  the  year  round  on  Mount  Lebanon,  but  not  on 
Gibl  Shiekh.  On  the  other  side  of  Damascus  I  was 
UAd  exacdy  the  reverse.  Each  party  seemed  to 
claim  the  snowy  honors  syf  the  year  for  its  respec* 
tive  mountain.  It  is  my  own  opinian  that  it  dpea 
not  remain  ^11  the  year  round  on  either  of  them. 
The  height  of  neither  of  them  seems  to  be  above 
fiwir  or  five  thousand  f^et^  which  is  much  under 
the  region  of  perennial  snow  in  these  latitudes.    I 
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observed  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
Arabic  spoken  here  and  in  Damascus,  which  cou* 
sisted  chiefly  in  dropping  the  final  letter,  and  pro*- 
nouncing  u  as  au.  Zibdan^  is  half  way  between 
Damascus  and  Balbec. 

Next  day,  the  6th  of  June,  we  travelled  only  two 
hours,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  Zurgeia,  a  vil- 
lage about  half  the  size  of  Zibdane. 
•  The  following  day  we  resumed  our  journey  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  after  travelling  for  about  two  hours 
among  the  hills,  which  were  partly  cultivated,  but 
chiefly  in  pasture,  we  entered  a  barren  rocky  val- 
ley, which  we  were  three  hours  in  crossing ;  the 
route  lay  in  a  north-west  direction.  At  the  top  of 
the  valley  we  passed  an  ancient  cemetery  on  tbe 
summit  of  the  hill  on  our  left,  from  which  we  de- 
scended into  a  delightftil  verdant  spot,  intersected 
by  numerous  streams  of  water,  -  and  pitched  our 
tents  close  l)y  a  spreading  willow,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  large  ruined  mosque,  and  some  wel  cul- 
tivated gardens,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  ruins  of  Balbec.      . 

On  walking  to  the  higher  ground  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  presented  themselves,  stretching 
out  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the  road.  A 
little  forward  the  conduits  come  into  view,  stiil 
faithful  to  their  charge  of  con  veying  copious  streams 
of  excellent  water  all  over  the  town.  The  houses 
are  completely  overturned,  and  the  stones  lying  in 
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heaps,  the  walls  remain  in  several  places,  and  have 
never  been  strong;  they  have  been  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  including  both  sides  of  the 
stream.  The  present  village  stands  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ruins,  and  we  approached  it  through  a 
ruined  mosque,  which  has  in  the  court  a  fountain 
of  excellent  water.  Below  the  village  are  the  re- 
mains of  several  ruined  temples,  with  highly  wrought 
cornices,  and  all  of  them  evidently  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture. 

The  grand  ruin,  however,  to  which  the  place 
owes  its  celebrity,  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  low 
gt'ound,  without  the  precincts  of  the  ruined  town. 
It  is  encircled  by  a  small  stream  of  water,  which 
afterwards  flows  through  the  valley,  and  is  called 
the  Letani.  It  is  a  large  unwieldy  mass  of  building, 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  which  is  narrow- 
est at  the  north  end,  and  is  perforated  by  a  num- 
ber of  arched  vaults,  which  are  greatly  obstructed 
with  rubbish.  The  outer  walls  are  very  much  shat- 
tered, and  exhibit  only  the  repairs  of  former  walls 
very  badly  executed.  These  outer  walls  have  evi- 
dently been  built  at  two  separate  periods,  and  by 
two  separate  people  practising  different  modes  of 
architecture.  The  most  ancient  parts  are  chiefly  on 
the  south  and  on  the  west,  and  are  most  abundant 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  wall,  where  some  of 
the  stones  that  rest  upon  the  ground  are  ten  paces 
long,  others  are  nine  paces  long,  ten  feet  broad,  and 
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jsix  feet  thick.  They  are  cut  with  thebevdled  edge- 
exactly  like  the  ci^tting  of  the  stones  in  the  subter* 
raneaii  columns  of  the  Hardm  Schereeff  in  Jerusa^ 
leiDy  which  I  have  stated  to  be  of  Jewish  workmaor 
ship.  Indeed  the  similarity  of  the  workmanship 
i^tnick  me  fordbly^  and  I  am  disposed  to  refer  them 
both  tQ  the  same  people^  and  nearly  to  the  same 
era.  The  stoiies  are  compact  liipestone^  which  js 
the  common  stone  of  the  pountry,  and  the  soil  of 
age  with  which  they  are  covered,  compared  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  building,  which  are  decide^y 
Roman,  would  warrant  our  referring  them  to  tho 
remote  period  of  eight  and  twenty  hundred  years, 
the  era  of  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  and  Ju(lah, 
who  built  Hamath  an4  Tadmore  in  the  desert, 

The  second  builders  of  this  enormous  pile  have 
built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  former  building, 
Aod,  in  order  that  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
might  seem  to  be  of  gne  date,  they  have  cut  a  new 
3urf(tpe  up<m  the  old  stones.  This  operation  has  not 
heen  ccnnpletely  finished,  ^nd  some  of  the  stones  re? 
main  half  cut,  exhibiting  part  of  the  old  surface  and 
part  of  the  new,  so  that  the  different  eras  of  the 
building  ar^  exemplified  in  the  same  stone.  We 
pleasured  two  of  thq  stpnes  near  the  south-west 
corner  in  the  south  wall ;  one  of  them  was  sixty? 
seven  feet  long,  nearly  fourteen  feet  broad,  and 
pine  feet  thick ;  the  other  was  sixty-four  feet  long : 
ive  could  i|Qt  m^suff  the  i)re?Kith  md  thickness, 
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There  is  a  third  stone  apparently  ef  the  ssune  di- 
mensions. These  have  been  partly  cut  for  a  new 
surface,  and  partly  not.  They  are,  perhaps,  th»: 
most  ponderous  masses  ths^t  hum^n  hands  or  humaii' 
machinery  ever  moved  into  a  wall,  and  here  they 
are  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  th.e  fpunda* 
tion.  Indeed,  I  %m  not  acquainted  with  any  builds, 
ing^  except  the  one  under  consideration,  where  w^ 
can  find  stones  the  h^f  of  the  above  dimensions,  or 
ev$n  the  fourth  of  it.  The  northern  wall  of  Jeru-^ 
salem,  which  Josephus  says  was  built  of  stones  tliirty 
f^et  long,  h^  long  since  been  destroyed,  and  ev^ry 
stone  broken  tp  pieces.  In  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
we  saw  one  or  two  atones  eighteen  foet  long,  and  at 
Koom  Ombos  measured  one  of  twenty-three  feet  j 
but  these  are  but  occasional  blocks  introduced  for 
purposes  of  particular  security ;  but  a  whole  w£|ll,  of: 
a  whole  buildjing,  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet  a  side, 
^omtnxQt^  of  stones  fr<wi  thirty  to  sixty  f<^t  loag^-, 
is  something  more  than  Cyclopean ;  the  labors  of 
Hereules  were  but  a  joke  to  this.  However,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  think  that  these  immense  HoGk$ 
formed  any  part  of  the  original  wall ;  they  do  not. 
harmonize  with  that  which  is  around  them,  and  tb^ 
part  which  is  below  th^jox  is  the  repaired,  and  not 
the  original  wall.  Most  probably  they  were  intend-^ 
ed  for  stone  columns  to  serve  some  ornamental  pur-t > 
pose  in  the  interior.  The  great  disproportion  of 
their  length  to  their  breadth  afid  tJiickness,  their 
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being  all  in  the  same  pact  of  the  wall,  and  ther^ 
being  none  like  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing, seem  to  authorise  the  supposition.  The  place 
which  they  occupy  in  the  wall  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  and 
hence  they  were  edged  into  it  by  the  repairer,  who 
knew  no  better  use  for  them.  The  northern  part 
of  this  outside  wall  is  more  modem,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  Roman.  The  stones  are  much  smaller, 
and  it  is  vaulted  below  to  support  the  floor  within, 
the  southern  part  seems  to  be  banked  up  with 
earth  and  stone,  without  arches.  So  much  for  the 
shell  of  this  magnificent  structure,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  a  wall  of  defence  to  protect  the  preci- 
ous structures  within^  These  we  approach  over  an 
arched  bridge,  and  many  fragments  of  the  ruined 
walls.  The  floor  in  the  interior  is  raised  by  arches 
and  embankments,  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and 
is  completely  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
temples,  which  have  been  all  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der of  architecture,  and  built  of  a  coarse  species  of 
marble.  Many  fragments  of  large-grained  red  gra- 
nite lie  scattered  about  in  different  places,  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  walls  is  one  continued  series 
of  architectural  decoration  of  pilasters  and  cornices 
of  the  most  minute  workmanship,  succeeding  each 
other  J  and  all  round  there  have  been  chapels  and 
niches  for  setting  up  images,  and  places  for  the  vo- 
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taries  to  perform  their  devotions.  Besides  this  pre- 
paration ^for  the  general  rites  of  Pagan  idolatry, 
there  are  the  remains  of  several  temples  for  the  rites 
of  particular  deities.  One  of  these  is  seen  from  the 
road  over  a  breach  in  the  wall ;  it  is  peripteral 
and  hypethral,  and  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
been  used  as  a  Christian  church  ;  both  columns  and 
walls  still  remain.  Of  another  temple  there  are 
only  six  columns,  and  of  others  merely  the  substruc- 
tions. On  the  north  side  of  the  building  there  are 
several  apartments,  which  were  probably  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  hierarchy.  The  whole 
fitting  up  of  the  interior  must  have  been  extremely 
elegant,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  Roman  work- 
manship, though  I  cannot  assign  any  ex^ct  date 
either  as  to  when  it  was  reconstructed,  or  when  it 
was  overthrown  ;  though  I  think  it  most  probable 
that  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens.  There  is  one  large  stone 
covered  with  an  Arabic  inscription,  which  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  but  that  I  was  un- 
able to  read,  and  had  not  time  to  procure  a  person 
to  read  it  for  me.     . 

The  field  around  this  stately  edifice  is  rich,  and 
well  cultivated,  and  presented  an  excellent,  crop  of 
barley.  On  the  west  and  on  the  south,  it  has  been 
carefully  levelled,  and  formed  into  large  platforms ; 
and  the  efiects  of  the  former  improvement  are  still 
visible  in  the  magnificent  walnut-trees,  and  crops 
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of  barley  with  which  it  is  covered ;  hut  Ihe  genem) 
aspect  of  the  country  is  barren  and  unproductive. 
Balbec  appears  to  have  been  the  original  name 
i^ch  the  Greeks  translated  into  their  Unguage  by 
HeliopoliSy  which  means  the  same  thingi^-dty  of 
the  sun.     The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  naio^^ 
and  the  word  Balbec  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ann 
dent  author^  However,  the  language  of  Ihe  country 
has  preserved  the  ancient  appelUticn,  while  the 
Greek  and  Roman  trandation  has  perisdiied  .with 
their  dominion.    Jt  stands  in  a  delightful  situation^ 
on  the  eastern  verge,  dnd  near  the  head  of  the 
vale  of  Beka,  which  leads  down  in  a  soutbrw^^ 
direction  to  Tyre^  and  opens  by  a  narrow  pass  in 
an  easterly  direction  upon  the  Orootes,  cgsnmunin 
eating  with  Tadmore,  Hamath,  and  Mesopotamia  i 
and  mu9t  have  been  a  great  thorou^b&re,  and 
depot  for  trade,  when  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  possessed^  the  commerce  of  the  world.. 
By  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors^  the  whole  track 
is  called  Celosyria,  and  the  mountains  which  run 
between  this  valley  and  the  sea,  are  called  Libanus^ 
end  those  which  run  between  it  and  Damascus, 
Anti-libaaus,  merely  from  being  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.    Though  more  correctly,  I  think  the 
whole  track  between   Lebanon  and  GibI  Shiekh 
entitled  to  be;  called  Celosyria,  and  Gibl  Shiekh 
itself  Anti-libanus.     But  such  a  nomenclature  is 
the  mere  congeit  of  Greek  and  Romm  outixors  f 
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they  ane  not  known  in  the  Country,  and  there  te 
no  foundation  for  them  fal  the  nature  of  the  place. 

The  present  population  of  Balbec  is  ^%ont  300 
souls,  the  greart:er  part  of  ^hom  are  Mussulmahs  5 
th^6re  is  besidel^  ai  number  of  Syrian  snd  Grbek 
Christians.  My  principal  intie^rcourse  was  with  thcf 
latter,  whom  I  found  remarkably  civiU  The  bazars^ 
i<?fhich  scarcely  deserve  the  name,  are  jfew,  atld  ill 
psrorided  with  articles  of  convenience,  or  even  ne- 
cessity. 

We  remiAsed  our  journey  on  the  9th,  haviiig  spent 
one  whole  day  at  Bdbec ;  at  half  past  teight  in  the 
mbmng,  we  passed  liiat  noble  ruin  whidi  t  have 
just  been  describing,  and  set  forward  through  th6 
vale  of  Bekab  towards  Mount  Lebanon*  At  every 
step  in  the  commencement  of  our  journey,  we  saw 
soitoe  aged  rdi6>  some  well  Cut  stone,  the  half  dbU^ 
terated  verge  of  some  ancient  teirrace^  or  the  mag- 
nifieeht  walnuts  which  they  supported,  to  remwd 
us  of  the  ibrnler  grtodeur,^  and  the  present  min  df 
tfee  place.  In  about  three  quarter  of  an  hoiir  wfe 
cohi6  to  a  stnaU  village,  of  which,  Grange  as  it  may 
appear,  I  coiild  not  learn  the  name,  though  I  in- 
quired it  at  several  of  the  inhabitants '%  sometimes 
they  stared  with  amazement,  as  if  they  did  not 
understand  me,  sometimes  they  repeated  my  ques-* 
tioh,  at  other  times  they  took  no  more  notice  of  it 
than  if  I  had  not  spoken  to  them,  and  seemed  as 
reluctant  to  give  it  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  bewitch, 
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or  write  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  ihem^ 
In  about  half  an  hour  further,  we  passed  an  ancient 
monumental  column  on  the  left,  standing  alone,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  road.  Maundrell  states 
that  he  passed  it  on  his  right ;  but  he  missed  his 
way,  having  proceeded  too  far  down  the  valley, 
before  he  entered  the  mountain  foregrqund.  An- 
other hour's  travelling  brought  us  to  the  village  of 
At  or  Ad,  which  stands  on  the  mountain  fore- 
ground. We  had  now  completely  crossed  the  vale 
of  Beka,  which  we  judged  to  be  about  six  miles 
broad.  It  seemed  to  widen  considerably  on  our 
left*  It  was  partially  cultivated,  and  very  thinly 
inhabited.  Large  fields  of  it  were  lying  quite  in  a 
state  of  nature,  as  if  it  had  never  undergone  the 
iteration  of  the  plough,  and  the  crops  on  those 
parts  that  were  cultivated,  promised  but  an  indif- 
ferent return  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman. 

A 

Having  passed  the  village  of  At,  we  ascended  slowly 
the  mountain  foreground,  which  we  traversed  in  a 
turning  and  winding  direction,  among  shrubs  and 
flowers,  that  but  half  covered  the  surface  of  the 
red  earth.  After  three  hours*  fatiguing  march 
through  this  rugged  scenery,  we  passed  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  village,  and  plunged  into  a  deep  narrow 
stony  vale,  where  the  rock  was  cut  down  on  each 
side,  and  hollowed  out,  as  if  it  had  once  been  the 
bed  of  a  mighty  torrent.  Here  we  encamped  for 
the  night,  beside  a  small  stream  of  water,  and  a 
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beautiful  spreading  walnut  tree,  that  had  lent  its 
shade  to  many  a  traveller.  We  are  now  at  the  base 
of  the  snow-crowned  Lebanon,  and  streams  of  water, 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  are  pouring 
down  from  it  into  the  vale,  in  a  thousand  channels* 
The  natives  call  Mount  Lebanon,  Gibl  Leban,  and 
include  in  that  appellation  Gibl  Shiekh,  and  the 
whole  mountainous  track  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Jordan.  The  distinction  of  Libanus  and 
Anti-libanus  is  unknown  among  them. 

Next  morning,  the  10th,  we  began  to  climb  the 
mountain.:  the  ascent  is  steep,  but  we  traversed  it 
in  a  turning  and  winding  direction,  and  travelled 
on  without  any  difficulty.  We  passed  several  deep 
trenches  that  had  evidently  been  formed  by  ava- 
lanches  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  afler 
travelling  for  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  we 
arrived  at  the  snow,  which  lay  only  in  patches,  and 
was  melting  so  fast,  that  in  a  few  days,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  sun  would  gild  the  surface  of  the  naked 
mountain.  Here  we  were  met  by  our  worthy  friend 
Shiekh  Latouff,  whom  we  had  forpaerly  seen  at 
Reshia,  and  who,  being  apprized  of  our  arrival  by 
a  messenger  from  Balbec,  who  received  two  dollars 
for  his  pains,  came  to  meet  us  at  the  commencement 
of  the  snow,  to  conduct  us  over  the  mountain.  In 
half  an  hour  we  reached  the  summit.  The  cold 
was  bracing  and  agreeable,  compared  with  the  sul- 
try heat  reflected  from  the  parched  and  stony  sur* 
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Ace  which  v^re  had  left  iti  die  morning.  IVom  the 
towering  height  of  this  snow  covered  momitain,  we 
beheld  the  sea^  with  clouds  hanging  over  it ;  the 
irregular  mountain  foreground,  that  concealed  ^&e 
plain  of  Trqioli,  and  seemed  to  stretch  oA  to  the 
ocean  I  the  delightful  village  of  Eden,  and  numerous 
odier  viUages  that  covered  the  Bides,  or  occupied 
the  base,  of  a  deep  and  fertile  ravine,  with  a  pro* 
iuMon  of  walnut  and  midberry  trees ;  all  e£  wbich^ 
seen  from  the  summit  of  the  far-famed  Lebanon, 
formed  a  most  endianting  proqnect,  which  we  quit 
witb  reluctance ;  Inverting  the  eye,  brimful  ^  sor^ 
row,  toward  the  unseen  Nineveh,  Bs^dadt,  and 
Babykm,  Ite  ^oory  of  the  ancient  world,  the  boart 
df  the  Saracenic,  mid  the  neglect  of  the  present. 

Tlie  descent  is  rather  precipitous,  and  winds  by 
a  k>ng  circuitaus  direction,  down  the  side  of  ifte 
mountain.  In  a  few  minutes  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  far-famed  cedars  that  lay  doum  before  ns,  on 
our  r^ht  The  natives  caU  ^em  Arnlebdn.  At 
first  they  appeared  like  a  dark  spot  on  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  and  afterwards  like  a  dump  of 
dwarfish  shrubs,  that  possessed  neither  dignity  ucmt 
beauty,  nor  any  thing  to  entitle  them  to  a  visits 
but  the  name.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
reached  them.  They  are  large  and  tall,  and  beau* 
tifid,  the  most  picturesque  productionis^  of  the  vege- 
ti^ble  world  that  we  had  ever  seen.  There  are  in 
this  little  clump  two  generations  of  trees :  the  old- 
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est  dm  losg^  aiid  iMi^  festting  thel^  hfeads  to  an 
enormoiis  heigfat,  and  is^f eading  their  bipanch^afar; 
We  m&uuired  one  of  tbem,  whiofa  we  aftervrards 
saw  wa&  not  the  largest  in  the  elu«)p»  and  fotmd 
it  thirty-two  &ei  in  citrcum^retide.   Seven  of  these 
tmes  haye  a;  jmrdcularlj^  a^oieiK  appearance^  the 
i^estareyomger,  biit  equafiy  tall»  though,  for  want 
ef  a^qe^  their  bfanehee  are  nbt  1^6  spreading ;  yiet 
the  spectator  views  them  with  an  elevation  and 
worm^  of  heart,  and  ftdb  ai*  if  he  were  introduced 
to  the  venerable  dseenddilts' of  an  illustrious  family^ 
who,:  tired  witj^  the  {^ersedutiiim  and  assauHsr  of ibr- 
tune,  had  taken  lip  th^  abode  in  this  sequestered 
and  aunny ;^et,  which  they  hallow  by  their  presaarce, 
wher^  they  grow  uneontaminated,  and  look  with  a 
lordly  pre-eminence  over  the  ground,  which  in  better 
daysr  their  ancestors  called  their  own.    The  clump 
is  $0  smalt  that  a  person  may  walk  round  it  in  half 
£01  hour.   The  old  cedars  are  not  fbund  in  any  othet 
part  of  Lebanon*   Young  trees  are  occasionally  met 
withf  they  are  very  productive,    and  cast  many 
s^ds  anzmally.     The  surfece  all  round,  is  covered 
with  rock  and  »tone,  with  a  partial,  but  luxuriant 
vegetation^  springing  up  in  the  interstices. 

After  an  excellent  collation,  which  was  provided 
for  UB  by  our  wwthy  i^i^h,  we  took  leave  of  the' 
aedaro  of  Lebanon^  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to 
Ae  vill^e  of  Ederi. 

The  road  was  rugged  and  stony,  and  lay  along 
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the  side  o£  the  hill  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain^ 
ridge  that  bounds  the  vaUey  <m  the  northy  and^  beiiig 
high,  commanded  an  extensive  and  delightfiil  pro- 
spect. No  Mussulman  is  allowed  to  reside  in  thi» 
quarter  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  it  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  Christians  and  Druses^  In  some  parts  the 
one  prevails,  in  others  the  other.  Prince  Busbir^ 
who  governs  the  country,  is  of  the  latter  persua- 
sion, and  resides  at  Dair  el  Gamer,  which  is  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south ;  but  he  exercises  no 
greater  authcnity  over  his  Christian  subjects  than 
over  those  who  profess  *  his  own  religion,  and  the 
parties  themselves  live  peaceably  together. .  The 
religion  of  the  Druses  is  not  well  known ;  they  are 
said  to  be  universalists,  and  consider  all  religions 
as  the  same ;  they  are  neither  Christians  nor  Mos- 
lems, biit  are  said  to  partake  a  little  of  both.  They 
publish  no  books,  and  hardly  read  or  write  any ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  their  tenets,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  they  have  neither  enlightened  nor 
elevated  the  character  of  those  who  profess  them. 
The  prince  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  Porte, 
on  condition  that  no  Mussulman  shall  enter  his  ter- 
ritory. In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  arrived  at 
Eden,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a  delightful  spot  on 
the  east  of  the  village.  The  whole  of  this  village, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  belongs  to 
shiekh  Latouff  and  his  broths,  who  reside,  hem 
during  the  summer,  apd  devote  themselves  to  the 
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cultivation  of  the  silk-worm.  In  the  evening  we 
received  ^^a  visit  from  the  bishop,  who  is  a  man  of 
education, '  and  had  spent  several  years  at  Rome, 
.and.  spoke  good  Italian.  He  wore  a  long  beard, 
which  is  not  much  estefemed  in  Mount  Lebanon. 
All  the  shiekbs  wear  mustachoes,  and  talk  rather 
conteitnptuoQsly  of  beards,  as  they  do  of  faces  that 
are  completely  shaved.  The  Christians  here  are 
'Marbnite  Catholics,  they  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope,  but  differ  from  Catholics, 
generally  so  called,  in  having  the  Church  service 
performed  in  their  own  language,  and  in  being 
monothelites.  They  derive  their  name  and  tenets 
frbm  Maroun,  a  monk  of  the  sixth  century. 
At  the  source  of  the  waters,  which  is  a  pleasant 
and  picturesque  spot,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  village,  we  visited  a  convent,  which  went 
by  the  name  of  The  Convent  of  Saint  Antonio  di 
Padua,  and  which  is  by  many  degrees  the  poorest 
and  dirtiest  convent  I  iever  beheld.  There  is  a 
small  portion  of  ground  attached  to  it,  which  the 
holy  fathers,  whom  I  think  I  might  be  permitted 
here  to  call  the  holy  lubbers,  cultivate  with  their 
own  hands,  and  neither  their  dress,  nor  appearance, 
learning,  nor  accommodation,  exceed  that  of  or- 
dinary laborers.  This  is  a  disgrace  to  themselves,^ 
or  to  the  people  among  whom  they  reside.  They 
should  either  quit  the  office,  or  maintain  it  respect- 
ably. '.  All  monasteries,  in  my  opinion,  are  bad  in- 
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gtitatioiis  i  but  while  tbey  exist  they  oogbt  MA  to 
be  pariah  poor-houses.    Our  friend,  the  Bishops 
was  also  miserably  accommodated^  in  a  sjMdl  house 
in  the  village  i  but  it  vas  dean^  and  he  seemed  a 
happy  man;   the  poor  monks  certainly  did  not» 
The  bouses  of  the  shiekhs  have  good  substantial 
walls,  but  the  bert  rooms  are  generally  occupied  by 
the  ailk-wormsy  and  are  rarely  in  a  state  fit  to  re* 
ceive  human  beings.   In  visiting  the  brother-in^aw 
of  our  worthy  shiekhj  who  is  accounted  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  country,  we  were  received  on 
carpets  qpread  under  a  tree,  and  presented  with  the 
usual  fare  of  pipes,  coflfee,  and  lemcmade*  Smoking 
tobacco,  is  not  so  much  abused  here  as  among  the 
Turks,  it  is  employed  more  as  a  general  luxury  to 
regale  their  friendly  meetings  than  as  a  constant 
and  daily  exercise,  as  regularly  performed  a&theb 
stated  prayers,  or  necessary  meals  of  the  Moslems* 
We  remiuned  two  days  in  Eden,  and,  on  the 
13th  of  June, .  set  out  for  Trip<di,  accompanied  by 
our  friend  shiekh  Latoufil    The  distance  is  seven 
hours  and  a  half,  and  by  many  degrees  the  most 
impracticable  road  I  ever  travelled.     It  is  rocky 
and  precipitous,  and,  for  about  five  hours,  ^  CMm 
tinned  and  havas^ing  descent,  i^r  which,  it  im« 
proved,  and  the  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  about 
the  villages,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  deils^ 
were  extremely  beautiful*    In  about  an  hour  fur- 
ther  we  arriyed  at  the  village  2^arti,  which  is  the 


Winter  resid^ce  of  the  two  irespectaMe  sbiekbs  of 
£den,  and  is  ddightfiiily  situated  on  the  bend  of 
the  river  Reshiii^  which  is  here  augmented  by  the 
influx  of  two  tributary  streams,  the  Jourti  and 
AbouaG.  The  water  is  of  a  white  chalky  cdlor,  re- 
:seinfaling  liie  rocks  that  Ue  between  it  and  Eden. 

From  Zj^adfti  to  TrqjoH,  the  distance  is  an  hour  and 
ahalf,  and  tlie  ride  extremely  pleasaiit,  over  an  undu- 
laEting  sRxrface,  cohered  with  olive  troes^  the  soSi,  ge^ 
nerally  speaking,  has  not  sufficient  depth  to  admit 
of  cultivation^  and  the  sdiade  of  the  olive  prevents 
the  evaporation  of  moisture.  We  crossed  the  riVer 
by  a  stone  bridge,  without  a  parapat,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  came  to  the  edge  of  the  rocky  flat, 
where  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  Tripoli,  Situ- 
ated close  at  its  base,  on  the  edge  of  a  fine  allu- 
vial  plaii),  which  spreads  out  between  it  and  the 
sea,  and  is  divided  into  g^dens,  shaded  with  the 
%,  the  walnut,  the  mulberry,  and  the  pomegran- 
ate. We  passed  the  town,  and  proceeded  through 
the  plain,  and  pitched  our  tents  close  upon  the^ 
beach,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Marino.  The 
Ospray  was  riding  in  thfe  bay  to  carry  us  to  Europe, 
and  our  friends  came  on  shore  to  welcome  our 
arrival  a  little  beyond  the  town. 

There  is  no  connexion  by  houses  between  the 
Marino  and  Tripoli,  but  there  is  a  constant  tho- 
roughfare of  passengers  going  to  and  from,  walk- 
ing, or  riding  on  horses,  asses,  or  mules. 

The  women  here  wear  the  large  white  upper 
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gannent,  and  eover  their  faces  with  a  dark*colored 
handkerchief.  The  men  wear  the  long  robes,  the 
striped  abba,  and  the  caftan,  which  they  call  gam- 
besB,  and  the  silk  turban  already  described,  the 
sash  round  the  waist  is  charged  with  the  dagger, 
and  pistols,  and  a  sword  is  slung  round  the  should- 
ers. The  same  distinction  prevails  between  the 
dresses  of  Turks  and  Christians  as  in  other  places. 
The  gay  colors,  the  yellow  slippers  and  the  white 
turbans  belong  to  the  former ;  the  grave  colors,  the 
red  boots,  and  the  blue  robes  to  the  latter.  But 
the  Turks,  although  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  are  not  so  much  dreaded  in  Tri- 
poli as  in  other  parts  of  Syria,  neither  is  their  re- 
ligion so  much  respected  by  the  Christians.  Several 
times  in  passing  between  the  town  and  our  encamp- 
ment I  have  seen  the  Christian  boys  praying  in 
ridicule  of  the  Mahometans,  calHng  out  the  same 
w<Hrds,  and  performing  the  same  genuflexions  with 
them*  This  could  not  have  been  done  in  Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem,  or  Cairo ;  but  here  the  great  strength 
of  the  Christians  emboldens  the  youth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  government  overlook  what  would 
otherwise  be  considered  as  an  insult. 

Tripoli  is  an  ancient  city,  though  it  possesses  no 
remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
who  derives  the  name  from  its  having  three  cities 
connected  with  it,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  pro- 
bably  as  its  founders. 

It  is^  stated  that  Kelaun,  king,  or  rather  governor 
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of  Eg3rpt,  took  it  from  the  Franks  in  1289,  when 
he  demolished  it  entirely,  and  built  the  present 
city.  In  the  language  of  the  country  it  is  called 
Trablous.  It  is  built  after  the  Arab  fashion,  with 
fountains  before  the  houses  as  in  Damascus,  and 
the  natives  ate  extremely  anxious  that  it  should  be 
acknowledged  alarger  and  a  finertown  thanit,  which 
certainly  is  not  the  case.  The  population  was  stated 
to  me  at  14,000,  but  I  should  imagine  that  it  con* 
tained  more  than  twice  that  number.  The  houses 
are  good,  and  whitened,  and  the  whole  town  has 
a  light  and  clean  appearance ;  the  streets  are  har-P 
row,  irregular,  and  badly  paved;  the  bazars  are 
few,  and  but  indifferently  stocked  with  commodi- 
ties. A  number  of  cafSs  are  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  which  runs  through  the  edge  of  the 
town,  and  are  pleasant,  because  they  are  cool ;  but 
are  in  no  respect  equal  to  the  cafes  in  Damascus. 
The  fruit  is  in  great  profusion,  and  of  the  same 
description  ;  but  I  think  the  lousi  of  Eden  much 
higher  flavored  than  those  of  Damascus.  Iced 
water  is  equally  abundant,  and  equally  esteemed. 

There  is  a  Roman  catholic  convent  in  Tripoli, 
though  but* few  Christians  of  that  persuasion;  the 
Greek  Christians  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
Maronite  still  more  so;  all  of  them  have  convents. 

There  is  an  English,  and  a  French  consul  in 
Tripoli ;  the  former  of  whom  is  a  very  old  man,  and 
seems  to  be  always  asleep ;  he  had  lately  married  ^ 
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yottog  Arab  £^1  for  his  wife,  who  immediately  laid 
aside  the  veil,  walked  about  in  the  company  of 
g^tlemen^  and  received  visiters,  as  the  ladies  do 
in  Europe. 

We  have  now  finished  our  Syrian  tour,  and  are 
prepared  to  leave  this  charming  country,  where 
Heaven  showers  his  bounty  with  a  liberal  hand  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sky ;  but  where  man  neglects 
to  profit  by  the  boon,  and  raise  himself  to  heaven. 
The  diiekh  of  the  caravan,  the  soldier,  the  inter- 
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preter,  the  servants,  the  tent  pitchers,  are  all  paid 
pSi  they  have  performed  their  task,  and  now  plod 
their  way  back  to  their  several  homes*  On  the 
morning  of  the  i7th,  our  tents  were  all  struck, 
and  by  twelve  o'clock  we  got  on  board,  and  imme- 
diately set  sail  for  the  isle  of  Paros.  Our  first  ope- 
ration, after  entering  our  cabins,  was  to  shave  our 
beards  and  mustachoes,  to  lay  aside  our  Turkish 
robes,  and  to.  exhibit  our  natural  dimep»icins  in  the 
light  and  comfortat)le  g^rb  of  £iiropeai^s.  We 
hardly  knew  our  xi^ed  facf^  in  the  gla^  and  were 
known  to  each  other  as  old  acquaintances  with 
whom  we  f<^t  inclined  to  talk  over  all  that  had  oc- 
curred since  the  last  tiipe  we  had  met' 

On  tjie  18^.  we  were  opposed  by  a  contrary 
wind,  and  compelled  to  wedge  our  way  by  tedious 
and  traverse  s^ng4  On  the  g4th  we  lost  sight  of 
Cyprus ;  on  the  28th  we  were  beating  np  a  breast 
of  Rhodes  through  a  heavy  sea;  on  the  §Otb,  we 
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passed  Cape  Crio  and  Stanchk),  and  were  hailed 
by  a  schooner  bearing  for  Crete ;  <m  the  2d  of 
July,  we  had  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  balrren  island 
of  PatoBLOs  where  St.  John  wrote  the  B^vqlaticdQEs. 
On  the  nrorning  of  the  3d,  we  passed  the  pictu* 
resque  and  memorable  Naxos,  where  the  ilngallaiit 
Theseus  abandoned  the  unfortunate  Ariadne.  Aflief 
which,  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  Naiisa  the 
harbor  of  Faros^  where  we  anchored  in  the  same 
station  that  we  had  occupied  the  year  before*  A 
slave  ship  had  passed  into  the  bay  a  little  before  us, 
which  bad  left  Tripoli  in  Africa  about  ten  days 
before,  and  was  bound  for  Constantinople  with  a 
cargo  of  female  slaves  i  they  were  all  in  good 
health  and  excellent  habit  of  body,  land  ibany  t£ 
them  had  small  and  handsome  features;  they 
aeemed  perfectly  happy  and  resigned  to  their  ikte, 
and  were  laughing  and  running  about^  catching 
grasshoppers,  and  amusing  <ji6mselves  on  ^wre 
with  the  most  perfect  unconcern.  So  easily  moulded 
is  the"  human  heart  to  circumstances^,  that  there  is 
no  situation  in  which  we  can  be  placed^  that  time 
will  not  render  tolerable.  The  anguish  of  having 
parted  witli  home,  with  father  aAd  mother,  and 
sister  and  brother,  andfriends,  had  had  ten  days  to 
soften  into  tranquillity,  and  the  inability  to  alter 
or  control  had  reconciled  them  to  their  fate ;  a 
little  liberty  on  shore,  had  restored  their  youthful 
spirit s>  and  happily  made  them  forget  their  degraded 
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condition.  Night  closes  in,  and  they  are  reminded 
of  their  bondage,  all  are  hurried  on  board  the 
veMely  and  huddled  up  together  like  ^  cattle  in  a 
pinfold.  What  monsters  are  slave  merchants,  slave 
drivers,  and  kidnappers,  and  all  the  dealers  in  hu- 
man flesh !  Let  them  be  exiled  from  society,  and 
no  peace  or  intercourse  held  with  them,  till  the 
scandalous  traffic  be  utterly  abolished,  and  the 
enslaved  set  free.  The  boon  of  freedom  the 
bondman  owes  to  England,  and  the  emancipated 
heart  will  feel,  and  the  emancipated  tongue  will 
tell  to  future  times,  that  an  English  senator  had 
the  courage  and  the  Christianity  to  lend  his  genius 
and  his  labor  to  unshackle  the  unfortunate  African, 
by  teaching  a  mercenary  world  that  the  color  of 
the  skin  is  neither  vice  nor  virtue  in  the  wearer ; 
that  man  claims  humanity  from  man,  to  be  paid 
for  the  labor  of  his  hands,  and  freely  to  enjoy  the 
air  of  heaven,  which  God  hath  freely  spread  around 
him. 

The  navy  waters  in  the  Bay  of  Nausa..  It  has 
a  safe  and  well  sheltered  anchorage,  but  there  is  no 
land  accommodation,  and  hardly  a  purcfaaseable 
commodity  in  the  place ;  not  so  Paroikia,  or,  as 
it  is  there  pronoimced,  Parekia,  which  is  the  other 
harbor  of  Paros ;  but  it  is  little  frequented  by 
shipping  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  its  harbor. 
We  remained  four  days  in  the  harbor  of  Parekia, 
from  which  we  sailed  for  Delos  on  the  9th,  and 
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thence  on  the  15th  for  Milo,  anciently  Melos, 
where  we  arrived  at  four  p.  m.  of  the  same  day ; 
the  distance  is  about  seventy  miles.  As  we  passed 
the  islands  of  Serpho,  Syra,  and  Argentiera,  the 
pleasant  looking  villages  along  their  sloping  cliffi 
reminded  us  of  our  approach  to  Christian  countries 
and  to  Christian  habits.  The  half  forgotten  sound 
of  bells,  announcing  the  welcome  return  of  the 
weekly  sabbath,  and  pealing  in  the  hour  of  public 
prayer,  surprized  and  dielighted  us,  and  called  up 
many  recollections  of  our  native  home ;  such  a 
call  to  the  house  of  God  is  not  permitted  in 
Turkey,  where  Christiians  and  Moslems  dwell  pro- 
miscuously together ;  but  in  many  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  where  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
Christian,  and  pay  for  their  privileges,  they  are 
summoned  to  the  house  of  prayer  by  bells,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Christian  Europe* 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Milo  is  bold  and 
picturesque ;  two  large  masses  of  rock  project  a 
little  from  the  islan4  on  the  left.  The  town  of 
Castro  with  a  castle  to  guard  the  entrance,  stands 
high  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  on  the  same  side. 
The  bay  is  deep,  and  runs  almost  quite  through 
the  island  ^  the  anchorage  is  good,  but  there  is  na 
town  close  to  the  bay  in  any  part  y  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  the  ground  is  low,  and  infested  with  malaria, 
yet  here  with  a  matchless  perversity,  still  stands 
the  principal  town  of  Milo,  about  two  miles  from 
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the  8lioK«  We  did  not  visit  it»  but  were  infonnal 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Castxo,  whom  good  sense 
has  directed  to  choose  a  heidthy  situatioa  for  their 
residence,  that  liie  town  of  Milo  is  extremely  un- 
wholesome, and  that  the  countenaiM^es  of  the  peo- 
^  who  dwell  in  it  are  aa  white  as  chalk*  There 
are  abput  five  hundred  famUies  in  the  whole  Ldand, 
and  the  whole  population  is  estimated  at  about 
^000  souls*  On  the  l6t]^  we  procured  horsesr, 
and  rode  to  Castro ;  the  road  lay  up  a  steep  ascent 
on  wluch  we  observed  many  masses  of  obsidiaai. 
The  whole  mountain  is  volcanic,  and  the  efiects  of 
its  action  are  seen  in  the  theatre  which  lies  between 
the  town  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  which 
has  been  completely  buried  by  a  shower  of  vol- 
canic ashes.  A  few  steps  of  it  have  been  unco- 
vered on  one  side,  they  consist  of  the  marble  of 
the  island,  and  are  fresh  and  unii\)ured« 

At  Castro  the  air  is  good,  and  the  people  are 
healthy,  the  village  is  small,  the  houses  are  built  of 
ston^  and  the  streets  are  very  irregular.  It  is  the 
best  place  to  obtain  pilots  for  the  Archipelago.  By 
the  time  that  we  returned  to  the  vessel  onr  water- 
ing was  completed,  and  we  weighed  anchor  at  four 
?.  u.  and  beat  ont-of  the  harbor.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  prospect  which  the  travel- 
ler enjoys  in  going  into,  and  coming  out,  of  the  dif- 
ferent harbors  in  the  Archipelago.  That  of  Milo 
is  pre'^eminent ;  when  out  at  sea,  and  looking  back 


to  the  lof)^  and  picturesque  situation  erf*  €astm,  the 
conical  mountains^  and  steeps  on  each  nde  of  the 
bay^  surrounded  by  the  clustering  cydades,  and 
lighted  up  with  the  i^ftened  glow  c^  the  evening 
sun,  the  soul  is  delighted  and  refined,  and  the  eye 
is  never  tired  with  gazing  on  the  scene.  SmaA 
Greek  vessels  with  white  sails,  and  fmely  painted 
hulls,  are  constantly  passing  and  repassing,  going 
to  and  from  their  respective  islands.  One  vessel 
brushes  up  under  a  favorable  gale,  with  all  her  stun 
sails  set ;  another  is  quite  becalmed,  and  anxiously 
looking  out  for  a  breeze ;  while  a  third  is  scudding 
along  the  shore,  and  catching  a  wind  from  the  land 
that  sends  it  merrily  fOTward  on  its  course.  Such 
scenes  of  activity,  mingled  with  the  recollection  of 
their  ancient  grandeur,  holds  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
pleasing  and  continual  enchantment. 

From  Milo  it  was  the  intention  rf  the  noble  tra- 
veller  to  have  sailed  for  Athens,  and  to  have  ex- 
tended his  tour  to  those  parts  of  Greece  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  visit  the  year  before  j  but  the 
plague  was  again  raging  in  Libadia  and  Attica  ^ 
even  Athens  itsdf  was  supposed  to  be  infected. 
Not  wishing  to  close  with  such  an  enemy  of  our" 
race,  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  Athens  were  there- 
fore abandoned,  and  we  steered  directly  for  Msdta. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th>  we  were  oiFCape 
St.  Angeloj  the  rock  is  bold  and  irregular,  and  of  a 
reddish  hue.     The  island  of  Cerigo,  the  ancient 
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Cythera,  where  Venus  sprung  from  the  -froth  of  the 
sea»  is  less  rugged  in  iqppearance  than  any  of  the 
islands.     It  contains  a  number  of  houses,  and  ex- 
hibits, considerable  cultivation  j  but  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  barren  looking  residence  for  the  Queen  of 
Xx>ve  ai^d  Beauty.     In  the  Saronic  Gulf  the  wind 
began  to  head  us,  and  when  we  reached  Cape  Me* 
ti^an  we  were  six  points  off  our  course.     On  the 
19th,  the  wind  became  favorable,  and  during  the 
night  we  went  three  or  four  knots  an  hour.    This 
continued  during  the  SOth,  and  al]  the  gist  the 
weather  was  particularly  pleasant,  and  the  sea  so 
smooth,  that  though  we  were  going  at  the  rate  of 
four  knots  an  hour,  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  when 
we  were  below,  that  the  vessel  was  moving.     This 
continued  also  during  the  22d,  and  on  the  23d  at 
noon  we  arrived  in  the  quarantine  harbor  at  Malta, 
and  had  a  quarantine  of  15  days  assigned  us.  Here 
I  left  the  noble  family,  and  here  I  close  the  narra- 
tive of  the  extensive  tour  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  peiforming  in  their  company,  and  which  through- 
out had  really  been  a  journey  of  pleasure.     One 
unfortunate  sailor,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was 
drowned  in  the  harbor  of  Malta,  on  the  outgoing ; 
but,  saving  that,  not  one  accident  befel  any  of  the 
party.     Our  numbers  were  not  thinned  by  death, 
nor  oiur  comforts  abridged  by  disease.    All  return- 
ed in  excellent  health,  delighted  with  ihe  vojrage 
that  they  had  achieved,  and  frdly  satis^ed,  that  if 
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they  bad  travelled  to  the  world's  end,  they  would 
not  have  found  a  place  where  man  is  so  eminently 
raised  amid  this  vast  creation,  where  he  enjoys  so 
many  political  and  religious  privileges,  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  proper  effect  of  such  an  envied  posses-^ 
sion  should  not  be  to  make  her  citizens  proud,  for- 
getful of  themselves,  and  disdainful  to  others ;  but 
to  make  them  value  the  means  by  which  they  have 
attained  the  lofty  pre-eminence,  and  to  teach  their 
descendants  to  run  the  same  virtuous  race ;  that 
men  of  after-times  may  say  to  them,  as  the  Sche- 
reeff  in  Jerusalem  said  to  us,  **  We  believe  the 
word  of  an  Englishman,  because  an  Englishman 
speaks  the  truth.'*  Keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  your  trust — ^the  character  acquired  for  you  by 
your  ancestors. 
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